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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 



National Conference of Jewish Ctiarities 

IN THE UNITED STATES. 



ARTICLE I.— Name. 

This association shall be known as the Naitional Conference ot* 
Jewish Charities in the United States. 

ARTICLE II.— Objects. 

The objects of tihis association are to discuss the problems ot' 
chiarities and to promote reforms in their administration; to pro- 
vide uniformity of action and cooperation in all matters pertain- 
ing to the relief and betterment of the Jewish poor of the Unite* I 
States, without, however, interfering in a/ny manner with the loeai 
work of any constituent society. 

ARTICLE III. — Membership and Dues. 

Sec. 1. Any regularly organized Jewish Society of the Unite<l 
States having charitable and philanthropic purposes may beeonu' 
a member of the association on application made to the Secretary 
and on payment of the membership dues. 

Sec. 2. The annual membership dues for each society slial! 
be one-tenth of one percent of the amount expended by it for its 
corporate purposes during the preceding year, not less, however, 
than $5.00 nor more than $50.00. Such dues shall be payable 
Februairy 1st of each year. 

Sec. 3. Each constituent society sliall be entitled to one dek'- 
gate, but may. appoint as many as it sees fit to attend the bi-en- 
nial meeting. All such delegates shall be entitled to participate' 
in said meeting, but each society shall have but one vote. 

Sec. 4. Each comstituent society shall certify to the Secretar\ 
on or before January 1st of eacih year the amount of its expendi- 
tures for its corporate purposes during the preceding fiscal year. 
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ARTICLE IV,— Ofpioers. 

Sec. 1. The ofl&oers of the Conference shall be a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer and a Secretary, who with five 
others shall constitute the Executive Committee. They shall be 
elected by ballot at the bi-eniiial meeting, and shall hold oflBce 
two years and untdl their succesBors are elected and inducted. 

Sec. 2, Vacancies in any of the oflRces provided in Section 1 
of this Article may be filled for the unexpired portion of the term 
of office at any meeting of the Executive Committee. 

AETICLE V. — Duties of Officers. 

Sec. 1. The officers of this Conference shall perform the du- 
ties usually incumbent upon such officers, and shall submit a re- 
port at the bi-ennial meeting. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall tra/nsact the business 
of the Conference in the imterim between the bi-ennial meetings. 
It shall arrange for the bi-ennial meetings and have the power to 
appoint regular and special committees. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee, shall meet at the call of 
the President, or at the request of three members. Four members 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. When the Executive Committee is not in session it 
may, by majority vote of its memb^ acting individually, au- 
thorize any action first submitted in writing to each of them. 

ARTICLE VI.— Meetings. 

Sec. 1. This Conference tshall meet bi-ennially at such place 
and time as the Executive Committee shlall designate. 

Sec. 2. Delegates representing fifteen constituent societies 
shall constitute a quorum at such bi-ennial meetings. 

ARTICLE VII. — Amendments. 

This constitution may be amended at any bi-ennial meeting 
by a majority vote of the societies represented, provided notice of 
the proposed amendment shall have been mailed to all the constit- 
uent societies at least sixty days prior to such meeting; or it 
may be amended at any time by a majority vote of all the constitu- 
ent societies. It ishall be the duty of the Executive Committee to 
submit all proposed amendments. 
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PROCEEDINGS 



■■:artelP"- 



ADDRESS OF PKE81DENT, iLK. MAX SENIOR. 

Monday, May 26, 1902. 

^fter an invoeaitnon and prayer by Rsbbi Morris Peuerliebt, 
of Lafayette, Ind., President Max Senior delivered the following 
address : 

L.vDiES AKD Gentlemen — The (>xperiment begun at Cincin- 
nati three years ago, may now be fairly regarded as a success, 
at least bo far as membership and attendance are concerned. It 
was a sooirce of gratification, to tihose interested in this Confer- 
''^~" eoce that at the Chicago meeting two years ago 38 organizations 

had already been enrolled, and the attendance at the meeting was 
larger than the most sanguine had anticipated. T-oday we have 
ivKtT" ^ membership of flfty-one, including the relief oirganizationa of 

nearly all the principal cities of the couattry. I regret that we 
have been unable to eniPoU such cities aa Brooklyn, Providence, 
Omaha and Portland, Oregon — all important centers of Jewish 
life — as well as & number of smaller cities, but as our work be- 
comes more widespread and better known, no doubt our member- 
ship will increase. The attendance at this meeting, repreeemtii^ 
so large a proportion of our constituent associations, indicatee 
the wide recognition of the importance of our deliberations. I 
wish to thank tlie Comjiiittee of Membership for their effective 
work in securing new members. 

Having now secured a large majority of the Relief organiza- 
tions, it will be well for this meeting to consider the advisability 
of organizing new sections, whose membership shall include our 
institutional societieK. 
by inviting the Jewisl 
hospital work are larg 
fluence<l bv the race o] 
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large •mimber of OTpihan asylums and homes for the aged and an 
incneasing number of settlements and institutions more or less 
similar, engaged in educational work. For these a constantly 
growing proportion of the money devoted to oharutable endeavor is 
now being expended. It seems to me that considerabte benefits 
would accrue to these institutions by their attendance at these 
meetings, and by an organization of their work on carefully 
thought out lines. In my preparation for the question of tuber- 
cuJoeis I had occasion 4x> make some investigation of our orphan 
asylums, and I was siurprised to learn that some of them kept 
no record of the causes of death of the patients. If charity work 
is to be effective it must take cognizance of the causes of poverty 
as well as of the methods of relief, and .the instance I hava just 
mentioned is only one of many in which one section could assist 
and throw light on the work of othera I suggest that a com- 
mittee be appointed at once to consider the advisability of so 
changing our constitution as to admit institutions to member- 
ship. If it be thought wise to do so, the next Executive Com- 
mittee, can proceed to organize these sections. 

There has been some question as to the aims of the Confer- 
ence, and some criticism of the character of its activity. It is 
said we ought to "do something.'^ One of our constituent asso^ 
ciations in a -small city has withdrawn because it could not see 
that we are of any benefit. I need hardly combat before this 
meeting so narrow a view. Our constitution declares that we are 
not to interfere in the internal working of our constituent asso- 
ciations. Our aim is educational, corrective, stimulating, sug- 
gestive. We are engaged in an endeavor to raise the administrar 
tion of charity to a higher level, to enlist the best thought, to 
encourage the highest ideals, to point out the best method's. 

It i^emains for our constituent societies to carry out the sug- 
gestions made here, to enroll among their directors men and 
women able and willing to work for the best, land to raise their 
communities to a point of appreciation where they will deem it 
a duty and a privilege to support our endeavors with their money 
and their sympathy. That these meetings will not be without 
practical results of the greatest importance and the widest ex- 
tent, can be best proven by what has been aocomplisihed in the 
past two years as the direct effect of the Chicago meeting. In 
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my address of two y^ears ago I referred to the matter of iater- 
urbaii transportatioai as a foul blot on the administratioii of Jew- 
ish charity. The rules regulattiog tmnsportation adopted at the 
last Oonfereuoe are familiar to all of you^ ai^d while representing 
the utmost extent of the administrative capacity of thi-s organi- 
zation^ had no binding foroe exoepit that based on the volimtary 
good faith of our constituents. Yet so conscientiously have these 
rules been observed, and so eflEective have they proven to be, that 
practically speaking, traDBportation is a dead issue. Mr. Herz- 
berg, of Philadelphia, to whoee earnest work and enlightened 
thought we are most largely indebted for the formulation of the 
rules governing tmnsportation, has prepared a paper which will 
treat this qnestion more in detail. It is true that some frictiooi 
has arisen in regard to people sent out by tlie Jewish Agricul- 
tural Aid and Bemoval Bureau, an> account of whose work will 
be an interesting feature of our program. But these infractions 
have beien traceable largely to our country brothers in the small 
towns in which we are not represented. It will take some time 
to educate the country Jew to a recognition of his responsibilities, 
but the Jewish Chautauqua Society, the Cleveland Orphan Asy- 
lum, the Denver Hospital, the Eemoval Bureau and other phil- 
anthropic and enlightening forces are breaking in on the isola- 
tion of the country Jew, and awakening him to his duties. Mean- 
whilie, judging from the experience of the Cincinnati charities, 
with which I am of course most familiar, the matter of transpor- 
tation has been conducted with the utmost good faith, the great- 
est courtesy and the broadest spirit of charity. Seldom has an 
organization attempted to shirk its rightful responsibilities or to 
shift them upon others. Investigation made at our request in 
other cities has been prompt and invariably honest. Who shaJl 
say how much misery and humiliation have been spared by the 
enactment and observiance of these humane and enlightened 
rules? In this result alone the existence of the Conference is 
justified, and the harmony and good faith displayed in this mat- 
ter ha^ve so drawn together our constituent societies as to augur 
the best results for any other movement they may deem best to 
xmdertake. 

Not less notable, and as directly traceable to the influence of 
the Conference is the movement toward consolidation of charities 
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in the larger cities. The admirable paper read at our last meet- 
ing by Erofessor Loeb left nothing further to be said on this 
subject from a theoretical point of viiew. Since then the Chicago 
consolidation, already begun two years ago, has been perfected, 
anid the last report of that organization is a triumphant vindi- 
cation in practice of all that has been claimed for the movement 
in theory. We shall hear further of the successes achieved in 
Philiaxielphia, Kansas City and St. Louis, successes due largely 
to the encouragement and assistance of officers of this Confer- 
ence. Work in similar directions is now in progress in New 
York, Baltimore, Louisville, Cleveland and Pittsburg, and I hope 
that the reports which wiJl be placed before you will tend to 
crystallize these movements and bring them to a successful issue. 
Confederation is to be encouraged, not only because it will 
provide larger funds for dharitable work, but because it must 
inevitably lead to higlier aims and performances. This fact is 
admirably brought out in the Chicago report to which I have 
referred. Believed now of the anxiety about funds, directors 
can be elected to the boards of the various institutionfi, not be- 
cause of their money-begging capacity, but because of their genu- 
ine interest in the work itself. And with attention directed 
exclusively to the work, that work must broaden and become more 
effective And this leads me to another point. Directors, how- 
ever zealous, are usually men and women engaged in other ac- 
tivities, and who have not the time to originate new movements 
and methods. Trained men are needed for these purposes. The 
requirements of the administration of charity, at least in the 
large cities, have outgrown the old system still unhappily in 
vogue in many organizations. The day has gone by when direc- 
tors personally knew a large proportion of the small number of 
applicants; when the Board sat on Sunday morning and the un- 
happy outcast was brought before 10, 15, or 20 men, to state 
his case and receive the few dollars grudgingly bestowed to re- 
lieve his immediate wants. It is a picture known to many of you, 
and not a pleasant one to contemplate. We should recognize that 
these conditions are changed. The enforced immigration of 
twenty years has enormously increased the niimber of dependents. 
We are no longer satisfied merely to relieve pressing necessity. 
Volunteer workers, however earnest, are no longer equal to the 
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task. We need leaders, trained men, who add to kindly hearts a 
thorough scientific knowledge of the work before thein. The 
denuand for them is already greatly in excess of the supply, and 
as our charities confederate it will increase. How shall we supply 
tihis demand? I hope to see established at this meeting a na- 
tional society for the encouragement of the training of charity 
experts. This Conference can not undertake it as a branch of 
its work, but we can enoounage it and brand it with qur approval. 
Jjet such a society establish scholarships for the training of men 
and women in sociological work in New York and Chicago, the 
cities best equipped for study of this kind. No more attractive 
and proniiiaing field can be offered for bright, active young men 
and women, and their influence will raise the standard, of chiarity 
work throughout the country, as the graduates of the Hebrew 
Union College have raised the standard of the Jewish pulpit. 
1 commend the matter to your serious attention. 

In default of trained experts such as I have mentioned, and 
while we must necessarily wait until they are trained and ready, 
we must not stand still, but ever struggle upward as best we may. 
Nothing will add us so much in the consideration of the causes 
of poverty and the best methods to alleviate it as carefully pre- 
pared reports and statistics. Unfortunately, in many cities, even 
the largest, no careful reports are kept at adl, and in almost 
all, these reports vary most widely in scope and cliairacter. This 
but adds to the difficulty of drawing conclusions of great value — 
difficulties freely admitted to be great on account of the varying 
personality of the observed anjd the observer. This matter has 
already been discussed at some length at our previous meeting, 
but to bring about practical results the Executive Committee will 
present now a carefully drawn form for uniform records and 
definite recommeaidatians as to the matter to be included in re- 
ports. For the convenience of all, especially the smaller cities, 
the Conference should undertake to prepare and supply at cost 
such forms as this meeting may deem most advantageous. 

To no question will such reports bring more light than to the 
consideration of consumption. Wiiiiin the last few years a great 
wave of interest in this subject has spreaid over the entire civilized 
world. With disease as with vice familiarity breeds indifference. 
While we become greatly excited by occasional outbreaks of small 
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poix or yellow fever, we lose sight of the fact that tuberculosis kills 
one out of every eight persons who die. Entirely disregarding 
the great misery attendanit upon this long drawn out disease, we 
can not m figures express the enormous economic waste resultant 
from it. In order to place one phase of the question before you, 
I have asked the directors of the various Jewish Orphan Asylums' 
to inform me what proportion of their children have become or- 
phans because of the death of either parent froan consumption. 
The reports from the institutions which have such records are truly 
startling. The Cleveland Orphan Asylum reports 52 percent or- 
phans by the death of their parents of consumption, and, further, 
that 40 percent of the surviving parents are cottisumptive. One 
would be tempted to doubt these terrible figures if they were not 
vouched for by so careful an observer as Dr. Wolfensteim The 
San Francisco Orphan Asylum reports 28 1-2 percent, the Eo- 
chester Orphan Asylum, 20 percent, the Atlanta Asylum, 12 per- 
cent, the New Orleans Asylum, 25 percent, Leopold Morse Home, 
13 percent, Chicago Orphan Asylum, 23 percent, the Philadelphia 
Orphan Asylum, 5 percent. Unfortunately, the two large New 
York institutions keep no records bearing on this subject. It may 
be safely said that 20 percent of the very large expenditures of 
orphan asylums are due to consumption of the parents. The con- 
ditions under which many of our poor live, especially in the larger 
cities, are such as to greatly favor the spread of the disease. It 
behooves us, therefore, both from the staaudpoint of humandty and 
from purely economic considerations, to make strenuous efforts to 
combat this dread plague. We shall hear at this meeting of the 
achievements of the Denver Hospital and the broad plans for the 
future of that noble institution, as well as the work of the Bedford 
Sanatorium, established by the Jews of New York. But it may 
safely be said that the work is far too great to be handled entirely 
by private philanthropy. All Jews should therefore work earn- 
estly in originating, fostering and supporting movements for the 
establishment of sitate sanitaria such as are already in existence in 
Massachusetts and other states. Consumption is curable in a large 
proportion of incipient cases, and no monetary investment by any 
state will bring such large and quick returns in decreased expense 
in other directions. 

To no class of our people is this a matter of greater importance 
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than to our newly arrived imimgrants. Coming in great numbers 
to this country from the small agricultural towns of Europe, and 
settling, as the large proportion of them do in the crowded tene- 
ments of the large cities, the close quarters, (the! hajd work, 
insufficient food and fresh air, make them particularly susceptible 
to the disease. But this is but one phase of the overwhelmdng im- 
migration question. Probably 60 percent of our immigrants settle 
in New York. It is calculated that there are now 550,000 Jews in 
Greaiter New York. During the past year the United Hebrew 
Charities of that city assisted 55,000 persons, exclusive of thoise 
assisted by the numerous other relief organizations of that over- 
burdened city. And this in prosperous times! What may we ex- 
pect in times of industrial depression? From every point of view, 
financial, physical, moral, and, unfortunately, especially from the 
moral view, this situation is most alarming. It is in no sense a 
local question — it is national. I need not dwell upon the in- 
numjenable ramifications of this subject — the almost endless points 
at which it touches the Jewish life and interests of the country. 
We have with us the representatives of the United Hebrew Chari- 
ties, the President of the B'naii B'rith, and. the officers of the In- 
dustrial Removal Bureau, who will present to you the national 
aspects of this most perplexing situation. To these papers I invite 
}X)ur most earnest aittention as dealing with probably the most 
important subject before our Conference. 

It is pleasant to turn from the gloomy side of charity work, 
the depressing problems of the relief of crying distress and misery, 
to the more encouraging movements for the education and uplift- 
ing of the younger generation. 'As I have before indicated, an 
increasingly large proportion of our effort is now directed in these 
lines. In particular the establishment of settlements has been a 
marked feature of this work in the last two years, and demands 
the careful consdderation of this meeting. Without desiring to an- 
ticipate the paper of Dr. Gries, I may aay in this place that per- 
sonally I have some doubt of the efficacy of this work, unless 
modified to suit Jewish conditions and temperament. I believe 
that our poor, like all others, are suspicious. The Jewish nature 
is not emotional. We can not be reached by what I should call 
Salvation Army methods. Yet the settlement is probably here to 
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sta.y, and the question to consider is how to noake it beet subserve 
strictly Jewish needs. 

The problems involved in the care of ehildren are always among 
the most interesting in charity work, and the consideration of this 
subject has been accorded a large share of the time of this meet- 
ing. We «ure indebted largely to Dr. Hirsch for Ms presentation 
at Chicago of one phase of th-e question which will have our atten- 
tion^ — ^the placing' of orphans in institutions. It is high time that 
we should awaken to our responsibilities in; this matter — ^that we 
should recognize the human side of this problem. Let us mot 
shirk our duties either on the ground of expense or apparently 
great difficulties. We should recognize the limitations and defects 
of institutional life — the injustice of separating children from 
pa-rents. We sihall not probably be able to cure the evil eoitiirely 
(nor is the system entirely evil), but I hope we ahall take a de- 
cided step in the right direction. The very submission of the 
matter marks a higher plane of charitable discussion and affords 
an excellent opportunity to bring to the attention of the Jewish 
community the value of these meetings. 

Several matters of much importance have had no consdderatioffi, 
either for lack of time or opportunity. It is to be regretted that 
the question of desertion has not been advanced by the admirable 
report submitted two yeajis ago. But this question is a very in^ 
volved one, requiring considerable correspondence and outside in- 
fluence. This organization needs greatly a paid secretary, whose 
duty it should be to foster amd encourage the work outiined at 
these meetings. Unfortunately, we have not the funds necessary, 
for our dues are very small and hardly sufficient to pay the ex- 
penses of postage and printing. Our telegraphic code should be 
revised and enlarged, and its more liberal use by our constituent 
associations enioourageid. . We have been unable to present a report 
on industrial work in the homes — a question^ that has been too little 
considered and which would be of especial interest to the smaller 
cities. A committee on this subject should be appointed and au- 
thorized to issue a pamphlet as soon as possible. 

At the risk of appearing presumptuous, I desire to say that I 
shall not again accept the presideney of this association if it be 
offered. Not that I have lost interest or am desirous of shirking 
work or responsibility. But I believe that one of the greatest evils 
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in Jewisih charity work is the persistence of the officers of our 
institutionfi for many years. We need in the conduct of our in- 
stitutions new blood and new ideas. This ds a principle largely 
recognized in business matters and equally applicable in our 
affairs. I am a firm believer in rotation in these offices. In this 
way we shall have the benefit of new ideas, and each new officer 
will have a 6ircle of friends who through him become interested 
in charity matters. Charity will no longer be a thing apart from 
the community — ^to be cultivated by a few people who are regarded 
with more or less suspicion, if not contempt, as visionaries, or, let 
us say, "cranks." Charity is the concern of all, and no one has a 
right to transfer the burden to others. Long incumbency of office 
produces a feeling of ownership, which is often disastrous to the 
best interests of the community. We all know the people who are 
much concerned about the interests of "my institution." It is to 
call attention to the evils of this svstem that I take occasion to 
explain my position at this time. 

In closing, I desire to thank most heartily the officers of this 
association for their cheerful and valuable assistance in the work, 
and especially the secretary, who has unselfishly devoted much time 
and her excellenit ability. In all my correspondence I have met a 
cordial interest and a ready response which have made my duties 
most pleasant. I trust our organization may have a long and 
valuable career. 

HON. WM. C. MAYBURY, MAYOR OF DETROIT. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a very great pleasure to me 
this morning to welcome you to the city of Detroit. I had the 
pleasure of listening to the admirable address of the President,' 
and also to his closing remarks. If I might express a word of ex- 
perience in the matter of office holding I would say, I find the man 
who wants to run away from the office is the mian to hold it. 
(Applause.) My experience with such men is, they are the men 
who are in the right placa 

My dear friends, there is ever}^ reason why we should wel- 
come you, and I am sure that you are welcoma No one can enter 
this beautiful city, at this time of the year especially, and see 
these broad streets so well shaded, the flowers growing everj^where, 
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but should feel there is la wdoome that is expressed more beauti- 
fully than it ever can be in words, for nature talks so eloquently 
in herself. You dan not go along these brood highways without 
appreciating tlhajt we do not make them so brood for oureelves; 
w^ certainly made them that the city would not be lonesome. 
Therefore we would like to have our friends come; there is plenty 
of room for you, and we are glad that you are hera And what I 
say of ouir streeis and parks is peculiarly, significant and can be 
said of our hearts. It is a subject I want to aay very little about, 
because I am a single man. (Applause and laughter.) Besides, 
there are reasons why we should peculiarly welcome you. You 
are on a mission which is of interest to us all. We have in Detroit 
287 citizens from whose work and from whose pockets these chari- 
ties are alone supported. If their doors should be closed, the con- 
dition of things in the city of Detroit would be such that we 
would not dare to invite you hera We would not invite you here 
to see the blind groping or the aged and feeble walking, unsup- 
ported, along these public ways, the children and orphans crying 
for bread. We could not invite you here under those conditions; 
and we are proud to say these conditions of distress are not hera 
You are here to see what more and what better can be done in 
the matter of alleviating human distress, and w4iy should we not 
welcome you ? There are special reasons why you, the descendants 
of an old and honorable race, should be welcomed here. Because 
it is a matter of history that when all were worshipping Grod, with 
no idea of fatherhood, with no idea of brotherhood, that wur God 
was Jehovah, the Father all-powerful, and yet a just Giod, and 
so close to humanity that he could walk with the lowly and be a 
friend to Abraham. Charity, which you knew particularly, and 
more especially as justices, was known among your people, and 
the identity of the family was known among you when it was not 
recognized scarcely in any other part of the world. So that you 
come to this by inheritanca It comes through all tihe ages and 
so effectually that very few of your race are found upon the poor 
rolls of the city of Detroit. It is an exception to find such a 
name. Why? Because, if one of your race comes here amd is 
poverty stricken he is put upon his feet and he is expected to work, 
and does work, and you will find him engaged in some occupation 
that is self-supporting. You are, indeed, well prepared to speak 
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upon this subject, and we can well afford to listen to those who 
have inherited 80 much tlhat goes to the uplifting of humianity 
and especdally of charity among children. Now, my dear friends, 
there a«re no better families, let me be permitted to say, no more 
promising children than are found among your own people. I 
am sure if you could be^heape during the winter season especially, 
and see the Jewish families, in our city you would join with me in 
pride in the work and in the fraternity of spirit that actuates 
the Jewish people in the city of Detroit. For all these reason's 
you are, my dear friiends, heartily welcome. And where? To 
one of the oldest cities of the continent — old and yet new. We 
have passed into the third century of our existence. And yet 
everything seems to be modem, and everything is modem, 
because the old city has largely passed away. It has left behind 
it, however, of the earlier civilization, a courtesy and kindness 
that seems to be a sori; of atmosphere about its inhabitants, for 
it is recorded as a matter of history that those who first came 
here were not those who came to take from the poor Indian some- 
thing that he had, and to give him nothing in return. If they 
dealt with him, they dealt with him honestly and fairly. They 
brought with them the faith in which they were brought up, the 
religion of their people, and sought to introduce him to the 
blessings of their religion. The first act of the earlier pioneers 
was one of worship, upon which the Indian looked with a great 
deal of curiosity. War was xmknown in the first fifty years of 
the foundation of Detroit The Indian found in the white man 
a friend with whom he could hunt and fish and have fraternal 
and social life. And I feel some of that which came with those 
early pioneers has blessed our city ever since. We look upon the 
distress of our neighbors with more than common sympathy, 
with justice, and with, perhaps, that kindly act and kindly treat- 
ment that marked the life of the earlier settlers, which has been 
a benediction and blessing ever since. Now, to this city, my dear 
friends, I give you a cordial welcome, and I have also a gra- 
cious message to extend to you on behalf of the conference as- 
sembled here on Thursday next — an invitation to you all to 
remain over and attend that conference and join in its discus- 
sions. I have especially deputized Dr. Franklin to convey this 
message to you and say to you that we would be grateful to have 
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you remain over. To this old city of hospitality I bid you a cor- 
dial welcome. (Applause.) 

Mr. Berkowitz. — I would like to make a motion, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the ver}' able address of welcome shall be received and 
come up for discussion at & later time; but I rise to my feet 
for another purpose. I would like to know whether this address 
of the President bias been printed. It is so full of suggestions, 
it will be much easier to discuss it if it were in the hands 
of the delegates, and therefore I would like to add to that 
motion that the address should be printed and distributed 
among the delegates, so that we could discuss it more intelli- 
gently. I must join in all the praise that has been bestowed by 
the Mayor, in his address of welcome, upon this address of the 
President. There is but one criticism that I could offer, and 
that is upon the last, but one, paragraph. I do not believe in 
rotation in office. I believe in keeping the men who have done 
90 nobly — ^in starting a society of this kind, which, in spite 
of its great achievements, is still in its infancy — Bin office, until 
the society is upon "a firm foundation. And, therefore, I think 
I express the sentiment of every one of the delegates here pres- 
ent who have listened to this address and who have watched the 
ability with which our president has launched the society that 
we should continue 'Mm in office. Under these circumstaoices, I 
do not believe in rotation in office. 1 don't think he believes 
in it himself. 

The motion was duly seconded. 

President Senior, — If the Chair may be permitted a state- 
ment, our time is exceedingly limited, our program is full; I 
doubt whether there will be much time allowed for the discus- 
sion of the various matters I have brought up, unless it be by 
assignment to certain committees. However, the motion is be- 
fore you. 

Dr. Landsherg. — I would like to amend the motion that the 
paper be referred to a committee of three, to make such disposi- 
tion of it as they may see fit. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously adopted. 

President Senior. — The Chair will appoint as such committee 
Dr. Lewinthal, Mr. \Vm. Berkowitz and Dr. Landsberg, and 
will refer the matter of printing the President's report to the 
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local oommittee, with the request that they give the matter im- 
mediate attentiodi. 

EEPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
Balance on hand, June 8, 1900 $263.15 

RECEIPTS. 

Dues for years 1901, 1902 $795.98 

Sale of pamphlets 34.04 830.02 



$1,09*. 17 

EXPENDITURES. 

Secretary's expense .... * $13 . 80 

Postage 107.12 

Stenographer's report, Chicago meeting.... 95.25 

Printing report, Chicago meetioig 318.25 

Printing pamphlets, etc 81.61 

Stationery 5 . 10 

Rebate money overpaid by Richmond 1 . 08 

Express 50 

Special agent at Detroit 6.00 $628.71 



Balance on hand. May 29, 1902 $464.46 

Respectfully submitted, 
Julian W. Mack, Chairman, 

President Senior, — The first subject before us is the ques- 
tion of the confederation of charities, and we shall have the pleas- 
ure of hearing from Mr. Julian W. Mack on the subject. 

Mr, Mack. — I gathered from the arrangement of the pro- 
gram, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, that the discussion 
of this subject was to be in the nature of an experience meet- 
ing; that is, that representatives from the various cities in which 
the charities have been confederated, were to tell of the practical 
workings of their organizationa In this light, I have not pre- 
pared any formal address, but am ready to take up the matter 
purely informally, and tell you what we have done in Chicago. 
I will digress a moanent, however, and say that in Chicago 
we are firm l)elievers in rotation in office. In our original by- 
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laws we limited the term of each office-holder to three 3reaira We 
did that because w<e had suffered in the past from the continuous 
holding of office for many years by the same men; but we had 
several purposes in view in adopting this provision in our by- 
laws, and we did that particularly because of the local conditions. 
If we had happened to have a single young man retired from 
business who could devote his attention to our work, this pro- 
vision would never have been adopted. So we are believers in 
rotation in office, with discrimination. (Applausa) I havenH 
any doubt that the discrimination will be used most effectively at 
this meeting. Moreover, as I said, we did grant our office-holders 
three years, because we believed that these three yeairs were neces- 
sary to put the organization, whose aim was limited, upon a 
firm footing. How much more necessary is it in this organiaation, 
whose aims are as broad as charity itself, to retain at its head a 
man retired from business, active and able, and who is willing 
to give the necessary timia 

To come back to the subject. We had been collecting in 
Chicago about $110,000 a year, by contributions to membership 
an the various charitable organizations; by our annual charity 
ball, and by numerous ticket-selling affairs throughout the year, 
and festivals and entertainments of all kinds. Our people 
were not satisfied. The retail merchants particularly complained 
of the innumerable requests <to buy tickets, which they oould 
not refuse, and their unwillingness was not due to any unwilling- 
ness to pay the moaiey, but to the annoyance to which they were 
subjected. They Mked the ladies, but they didn't like them when 
their visit was for the purpose of selling tickets. Then, again, 
the amount raised was not sufficient to meet the demand. Near- 
ly every institution had am annually increasing deficit, until, in 
1898, we were told to go ahead with a huge effort, and we 
raised some $90,000 or $100,000, and with that we were able to 
meet the deficit that then existed in the various charitable oav 
ganizations. But we knew we were going to begin over again, 
that our deficits were going to pile up, unless something else 
was done, and therefore, during the year of 1899, a plan of fed- 
erating all the charities was talked about. And early in Janu- 
ary, 1900, two or three young men called a meeting of some of 
our wealthiest citizens — about twenty of them — to see how much 
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they would give as one single donation, to be divided among all 
the Jewish charities. The response they met with was most grati- 
fying. Not that the wealthiest citizens gave the amounts thai 
were in each case expected of them, but that thiey, nevertheless^ 
signed their names for sufficient to give us an encouraging start 
There was one contribution for $2,000, half a dozen of $1,500, 
aaid the rest $1,000. With that we could go ahead. We started 
out in the community. We told them what our plan was, and we 
met with absolutely unanimious approval. There was not en single 
dissenting voioe, except in one family, aaid that for purely personal 
reasons. Even they approved of the plan. The result was that 
in two monlihs' time we had $100,000, and we then decided to 
call a meeting and organize. On the day of the organization, 
just three mofnths after the original meeting, we had $116,000, 
subscribed by some 850 people. Our year began May 1, 1900, 
and at the close of that year we had received subscriptions of 
$135,000. That was an increase over the largest amount that 
had been collected dn any former year, as we estimated it, of at 
least $25,000. It was sufficient to supply all the demands that 
were made upon us. Every institution was fairly and justly dealt 
with. There was no friction, and, of course, having money 
enough to meet the demand there was no occasion for friction. 
Some new organizatiQins were desired by some of the ladies. 
We had to disoounage some of these, because we knew we 
didn^t have enough money. In the second year we met 
the same experience, 'with the same result, and then came one 
of the problems whdch coaifederated charities will always meet 
One organization decided they would start their own institution, 
and they did start. But while we refused to give them assistance, 
we nevertheless stated to them that we recognized the value of the 
organization amd the good of the institution in Chicago, but it 
was simply a question of lack of money. Having a very large 
membership, and having in that membership many ladies whose 
husbands felt unable to subscribe to the associated charities, they 
succeeded, by working in the outlying districts, during the first 
year. We shall have the problem this year of what is going to 
be done in regard to that institution, and I think everything 
will be settled satisfactorily and to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. That OS one of the dangers, however, that a confederated 
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association is going to meet with. We can not evade it. There 
will be some people who will start up independently and who will 
attempt ticket selling, much to the disgust of our subscribers, 
and with the result of irritation in Jewish circles on the charity 
question. This, however, is but a minor defect, and does not 
prevent us from seeing the very great advantages that are derived 
from federation. In the first place, the entire community has 
a diflferent feeling about the financial part of the c^harity question^ 
if it is not made a continually annoying and burdensome matter 
to them. It is more the annoyance than it is the amount of 
money involved thait has been the ca.use of the dissatisfaction 
heretofore. But, in the second place, the amount of the sub- 
scriptions will, beyond all question, be considerably greater than 
the amount subscribed heretofore. If you will go out ini your 
community and ask the individuals how much they are giving 
in all to the various charities, I think }X>u will find a very highly 
exaggerated idea of the amount each man has subscribed. If 
you will ask him to put down his name on the list for a single 
contribution of the amount he thinks he is giving to every one 
of the charities in the community, I think you will raise at least 
50 percent more than you have raised heretofore. There is no 
question but that every one of those men who gave a thousand or 
fifteen hundred dollars, gave 50 percent more than before, amd I 
think it is equally true of those who gave $200.00 and $250.00. 
In the third place, the question of collections — out of 1,500 to 
2,000 subscriptions, during the first year of our existence tliere 
was outstanding May 1, 1901, $1,033. I think that showing on 
the score of collections is very remarkable. It took continual 
effort. Xot only the paid bookkeeper, but the individual members 
of the board had to continually look to these matters, and if it 
were not for the fact that we had an extremely able President, 
who was willing and able to give a great -deal of his time to it, we 
would not have been las successful as we were. During our sec- 
ond year, we feared that, on account of lack of enthu- 
siasm, on account of the death of some of our largei*t subscribers, 
in fat*t, the lar^c^t^t suK^mbi^ ajul stncnal others, we ^vould 
meet with a lo^s in the total of our eolkn^'tions. We ^wre sur^ 
prised to find at the end of the year that our subscriptions and 
collections had incrmsctd Rome $1,500. In other words, we had 
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received, during that year, $137,000, inetead of $135,000. Our 
total unoolleetible amount of the second year was about $500. 
In the fourth place, the trouble and bother of soliciting sub- 
scriptions and collecting them is onfe of the things that 'has kept a 
number of good men. and women from going on the various charity 
boaxds. That is a matter of the past The charity boards of 
the city expect to do the work of the organizations, and expect to 
be supplied with the financial means necessary to carry on their 
work. The relief from that which was their greatest burden is 
now a very great incentive to their accepting a position on the 
board. As to some of the problems that we met with — the question 
was raised, How shall the officers of the associated cbaritiesi be 
elected? Shall they be selected as delegates or representatives by 
the various constituent societies? Shall they be selected by the 
community at large, but with some provision that each board shall 
have a representaitive, or shall they be selected by the community 
at large without such provision? I know of no written law why 
they should not be members of the various boards. The faith of 
the Chicago people in their officers and particidarly in the im- 
partiality of their officers, was evidenced by the acceptance of the 
unwritten law that the members of the central board should not be 
members of any other board. There was no fear that any of our 
body would be partial; there was every faith that if we did not 
raise enough money to supply all, the lack of supplies would fall 
to the institution that could stand it best. We had that ex- 
perience during our second year. The demands of the in- 
stitutions had increased; nearly all of them had grown. The 
Orphans' Home had considerably more children. The Hospital 
had a very great increase in the number of patients. The Train- 
ing School had increased to some extent; the result was, we didn't 
have money enough to meet the burdens. The cut came in the 
Belief Association. The institutions had to be provided for ac- 
cording to their actual needs. The relief department could get 
along in some way with whatever was given them. If we re- 
ceived a very large amount of money, the work of the relief de- 
partment would be necessarily increa^d. But, on the other hand, 
we could not cripple the institutions. We could say to the relief 
departments; this is the amount left over for you this year; you 
will have to cut your cloth accordingly. There was no complaint 
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whatsoever on the part of any one. The relief department did 
work acoording to the money at its command, and work to the 
best of its ability, in proportion (tx> the amount received. The 
problem of confederation may be different in other cities. In 
detail, it is entirely different in some cities froon what we met 
with in Chicago. We really had two problems of confederation. 
First, a confederation of all the Jewish charities in one financial 
body; and, second, and that to you is the more important, a 
confederation of all the relief-giving bodies, that there should 
thereafter be one central office from which all actual relief should 
be dispensed. Heretofore we had a number of societies, particu- 
larly the ladies' societies, that were giving reLief, and beyond 
question there was considerable duplication. When the associated 
Jewish charities yrm formed it felt its first duty to be the amal- 
gamation of all the relief-giving bodies, and that was brought 
about by self-sacrifice of the ladies, in practically giving up their 
own organizations and in joining hands with the central relief 
office. I have no doubt that everyone in Chicago recognized the 
great gain to the community in this amalgamation and centrali- 
zation of the relief work. There was one organization that was 
engaged partially in relief work, but more particularly in per- 
sonal service and preventive work, that did not amalgamate, 
and was not asked to amalgamate directly with the relief; but 
it gave up its relief-giving part of the work and has restricted 
itself since then to the preventive work, particularly the work 
connected with legal matters, the probation officer work, and the 
juvenile court work. 

There is one other item I want to mention, and that is the 
dangers in confederation. The benefit is very apparent. One of 
the chief dangers is the possibility of hard times coming on and 
our subscription fees being cut dowm Every institution will have 
to suffer alike if this should happen. Whether that danger is real 
or not we can not tell. Fortunately for the country, hard times 
stayed away siince we began our work, and whetlier th'e larger 
subscriptions will increase as our smaller ones will decrease when 
the hard times come, remains to be seen. We have not been 
able to follow the Philadelphia plan of establishing an emergency 
fund. We should have liked very much to have taken ten percent 
of our receipts to set aside to meet this possibility of hard times, 
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but, unfortunately, we had only $5,000 left the first year 
out of $135,000 collected, and of that we used up one-half durdng 
the second year, so that we ended our second year with only 
$2,500 in the treasury. It is an. extremely wise provision, hiow- 
ever, if you can possibly manage to collect during the year more 
than you really need. We are endeavoring to do it at the present 
moment. The first work of the newly elected board, the board 
elected last month, for the third year of the society, was to ap- 
point a commiittee to first visit our wealthier subscribers, and 
to endeavor to get them to raise their subscriptions, land then go 
along the line. Chicago ought to have at least $175,000. It is 
not doing its duty in raising $135,000, and we can- well use 
$150,000 or $160,000. We are going to make a great endeavor 
to start an emergency fund. Another possible danger, particu- 
larly in urging large subscribers to give very substantial sums 
each year, is the danger that the practice among th(3 wealthier 
Jews of leaviing substantial legacies to our institutions may pos- 
sibly fall off. If the associated charities of a city are successful, 
if the people become convinced that each donor will do his full 
duty year by year, posstibly the legacies will be taken away from 
permanent endowments. I think, however, this danger will be 
met by realization on the part of the community that these an- 
nual subscriptions, while fully sufficient for current needs, do 
not, in themselves, answer the entire needs of the Jewish com- 
munity, and that the duty of the wealthier Jew is not fully 
performed in giving an annual subscription, no matter how large 
it may be. This will be brought home to them when new insti- 
tutions are needed, or when larger additions to present insti- 
tutions are needed. In Chicago the possibility is being consid- 
ered at the present time of erecting a very large addition to, or 
supplanting our present hospital with ' an entirely new hospital. 
This will demand a very large amount of money. We hesitate, 
we are a little nervous, we do not know whether the plan will 
meet with success or not, but if it does or does not it will bring 
home to the wealthier Jew the knowledge that there are other 
noefls in tlie coninmnity tilian tho^ that are to be met from an- 
nual subscriptions; that there are some permament needi?, and that 
these large legacies wdll always be extremely helpful. Those 
are the Ix^nefits and the dangers as we have seen and experienced 
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them or foreseen them in Chicago. We believe firmly that the 
dangers are extremely small, the benefits extremely large. We 
feel gratified at the success thait we have met, but we do not feel 
completely satisfied with ourselves. We are going to make a 
very earnest effort this year to put the Associated Jewish Chari- 
ties of Chicago on an absolutely permanent footing. (Applause.) 

President Senior, — We will hear from the various gemttemen 
whose names are on the program, and then if there is time 
an opporiiunity will be given for miscellaneous discussion. 

Mrs. Pisko, — Mr Chairman, it seems to me the discussions 
are very imporimiit, and that we ought to give as large an oppor- 
tunity as possible for that purpose. There are so many delegates 
who have come here for th,e express purpose of finding out how 
they can canfedierate that it seems to me we should spend the 
greater portion of our time in that way. 

Delegate. — What is the expense of administering the Fed- 
eration in Chicago? 

Mr. Mack. — The entire expense of administering the Jewish 
Federation, of soliciting subscriptions, collecting subscriptions, 
and attending to our office work has been less than $3,000 a year. 
We did not get $135,000 from 800 subscribers, but from 1,700 
subscribers, and we got over $100,000 from 450 subscribers, the 
balance from the rest. 

MR. JACOB GIMBEL, 
Prkrtdtsnt Federation of Jewish Charities, Philadelphia. 

As the federating of charities hais produced relatively a new 
condition, we are always pleased to respond to a request for an 
account of our experiences in the work; lit is, however, an ex- 
ceptional pleasure to embrace an opportunity of submitting such 
a review to the National Conference of Jewish Charities. 

Philadelphia's representative to your first convention, held 
at Chicago, came home a strong advocate of the federation of 
charities. He heard the reasoning of Professor Loeb; it was 
there that he became fully enthused over Oincinnati's two years' 
experience. Mr. Herzberg returned an earnest disciple of fed- 
eration, and his advocacy of it at once commanded the attention 
of this community. 

But his course was not without n^sistance. Count<*r-argu- 
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ments assailed it plentifully. Intense solicitude of officers and 
directors of many of the institutions to be affected had to be re- 
lieved, and it was not until a list w^hich equalled 85 percent of 
the previous year's subscriptions, was under-written as an ear- 
nest, that the Federation of Jewish Charities of Philadelphia, was 
made possible. 

The system of charities of this city began as far back as 
1838; it has been fosftered with unstinted hand, and is today 
broad and far-reaching dn its scope. It comprehends nine in- 
stitutions with which to succor man, woman and child in all 
the varying forms of need and distress, and which extended re- 
lief and benefit last year to many thousands of our people. 

Lovers labor would make the managing of these institutions 
and caring for this vast number of people as light as air, but 
for that counter- weight called "deficits." Nothing so distracts, 
nothing so absorbs the best energy of officers and directors as 
that whidh forces them to "go out and raise more money!" for 
their needs; and, generally speaking, nothing has been so sure in 
its recurrence. 

They are now relieved of this source of worry and of inroads 
upon their time. 

The whole work of charity collection from the Jews of Phila- 
delphia is as6(umed by the Fedenution. 

No beneficiary organization can have a separate collection de- 
partment, a prime feature of the Federation being: 

To collect contributions, and to collect them better ! ! 

The advent of this new undertaking was warmly welcomed 
by the community, and notwithstanding the lack of organization 
necessarily incidental to the first year of its life, the subscrip- 
tions received amounited to $26,196.75 more than were derived 
from the same sources for all these institutions during the pre- 
vious year. 

An ardent approval of the plans and purposes of the Federa- 
tion, no doubt, acted as an impetus to the increase appearing in 
the subscriptions of many; as much, however, can be laid to the 
extinction of the old system of subscription-getting, which Pro- 
fessor Loeb so well depicted at your former conference when he 
said: 

"Many do not give because they have not been asked. Many 
who know their duty shirk it by alleging gifts elsewhere. Very 
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many withhold funds because they do not realize how little they 
are giving. And it is not too mneh to say that the soiieiting for 
membership on behalf of one societty sipoils the field for two 
others.'^ 

The organization of eadi bene&dary is in no manner de- 
etroyed. Bach retains its officers and board of directors to ad- 
minister upon its affairs; and the membership constituency is 
preserved to each. 

All oontr^butions for specific beneficdariee are received by the 
Federation, whidi pays same to designated institutions; but in 
the subsequent settlement with them, these, as well as any other 
amounts which they may have derdved from special eouroes of 
inoome — such as endowment funds — are deducted from iheir re- 
spective lappropriationfi. 

The only prohibition imposed upon each beneficiary society 
is that: 

*^^Xo beneficiary society shall give any play, bazaar, eieor- 
sion, banquet, theatrical benefit or other form of entertainmeait 
for which tickets lare offered for sale, in Philadelphia or else- 
where, or receive any part of the proceeds thereof; or solicit 
money contributions other than permanent endowments or be- 
quests from members of this FederatiKMi.'' 

Membership is restricted to any Jew paying at least $10.00 
per annium. Oontributions are accepted, but not solicited from 
those of any other faith, though some of our beneficiaries extend 
aid to all people, regardless of creed, color or nationality. 

The Board of Directors consists of sixteen members, none 
of whom may be an officer or director of any beneficiary society. 
However, the Presidents of all the beneficiary organizations axe 
made members ex-officio, with the privilege of participating in 
the proceedings, but not of voting. 

Another province of the Federation, which was regarded with 
some trepidation, was the distribution of funds among the bene- 
ficiaries. The apportionments had to be based primarily on the 
amounts expended by the various organizations for the usual and 
ordinary conduct of their affairs during the previous year. 

Taking the above, together with a budget from each institu- 
tion, showing its prof)able n-eeds for the current year, for our 
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guidaooe, the suppoeed difficultieis of makiTig equitable allot- 
merits, it is gratif j-ing to state, hme disappearod. 

To the nine institutionfi iJiat were embraced by the Fed-era- 
tion at the time of its fonnation in May last, the following 
three have since been added, namely : Tlie National Farm Sdiool, 
The National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives at Beaver, Tbe 
Alliance Israelite Univereelle. 

With a view of adding value to this oonmiiinication we have 
sought and herewith present tihat wkicb the Presidents of some 
of our l>eneficiaries have to say, touching the operations of the 
Federation from their standpoint. One is The Jewish Hospital, 
founded thirty-six years ago, and which has long ago attained 
to first rank among institutions of the kind. Mr. Hackenberg, 
its President, wrote: 

'"In response to your favor of Mardh 22 d, I want to say that, 
although the Federation of Jewish Charities of this city is still 
in its infancy, not having passed through the first year, there is 
every evidence that it has been quite sucee^ful. 

*"! have no doubt that after the exhibit of its vears work our 
oo-religionists of Philadelphia will better understand and realiae 
its worth Tfhen it ..iU receive the support of the eompemtively 
tiiiaJl nuinl>er of our Jewish citizeiii^ who have not given it their 
su}>poit. It has been a very important factor in many ways in 
1 benefiting the various beneficiary organizations. 

**First, it has succeeded in awakening the people to the re- 
quirements of our charities; at least thirty-three percent more 
has been collected from the same number of Jewish citizetis of 
Philadelphia for charitable purposes than was ever before sub- 
scribed ])v tiiem. It has also shown them thart; the amounts here- 
1 of ore contributed for the support of the various charitable or- 
ganizations was quite insufficient for that purpose; by far the 
largetst poation, if not alL of itp supporters verv^ liberally increased 
their gross subscriptions to the Federation, being far in exc&B& 
of the aggregate amounts heretofore devoted by them to the same 
purj)09e. 

•'Secondly, and a xi'vy important feature of the plan, it has 
provided ready mone}* to meet the expenses of the various bene^ 
ficiarv' organizations : tii'is is an immense improvemeait over the 
foniHT methods of SK'uriiig income. Lack of funds always was a 
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hindrance to our 'work, as well as a source of great worry 
and trouble to the oflBcers; formerly every one of our beneficiaries 
showed a debit balance sheet at the close of the year; under the 
Federation plan that wall be impossible. 

"Thirdly, there are many of the subscribers for the current 
year who will increase their subscriptions for the second year. 
A few days ago several gentlemen voluntarily offered to increase 
their donations (one of them at least 50 percent) . This example 
will doubtless be followed by others. 

"It seems to me there is no good reason why our co-religionists 
of Phiiladelphia should not contribute at least $150,000 a year 
for the support of our various charitable institutions and socie- 
ties, which amount, with their respective fixed incomes, will be 
ample for their wants, and I think will also enable the Federation 
to set aside a certain percentage every year for an emergency 
fund. 

"All I can say is that the Federation has thus far proven a 
success, and that the beneficiary organizations can feel well sat- 
isfied with its results. 

The other is from The Jewish Foster Home and Orphan Asy- 
lum, of which the President of the Board of Public Charities of 
the state of Pennsylvania recently saw proper to say: "An insti- 
tution of which any state may be, and the city of Philadelphia is, 
proud." Mr. Leo Loeb, the President of the Home, had this 
to say: 

"I take great pleasure in saying that the formation of the 
Federation of Jewish Charities in Philadelphia has proven a 
great source of satisfaction to the board of officers, and to me as 
President, of the above institution. Being placed thereby in a 
comfortable position as regards its financial requirements, the 
management is thus enabled to give its entire attention to the in- 
ternal work of the institution. 

"The work done by the officers of the Federation in the first 
year of its organization has evidently been satisfactory to the com- 
munity, who have thus far supported the same very liberally and, 
no doubt, will increase their generous .support should the contin- 
gency arise. 

"The greatest siaMsfaotion derived by the members of the 
Federation is from the fact that they are no longer annoyed by 
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oontinuous solicitatioiis to raise money by the sale of tickets for 
balls, fairs, etc., etc., the disconitinuance of which alone is one 
of the beat results achieved by the formation of this new or- 
gianizationi. 

"I shall use the opportunity to cbwell on this subject in my next 
annual report, urging all well-disposed citizens to support the 
Federation to the full extent of their ability/^ 

Another point presenting itself is that many persons well dis- 
posed to make testamentary bequests for charity are deterred be- 
cause of reluctance to make' invidious distinctions among the 
charitable institutions. The Federation, embracing the entire 
system of charities, removes this embarrassment, and must have 
the effect of increasing testamentary benevolence from those who 
are willing to give to all, but can not give to each. 

In fact, the writer has recently been told by several gentle- 
men that they had altered their wills so as to give the Federation 
legacies which otherwise would have been diverted to different uses. 

The first yearns results of the Federation have met the expec- 
tations of its friends, not only from the monetary aspect, but 
more from the growing tendency, which it has awakened among the 
people, to come together on a higher plane from which to view th« 
woes of aJl humanity, and from which they can together work 
for the general amelioration of suffering and distress. And these 
promises of development of the better impulses of the human heart 
argue most for the future of The Federation of Charities. 

Mr. WilKam J, Berkowitz, of Kansas City. — Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I bring you greetings from Kansas City. 
Greetings and glad wishes that the splendid purposes for which 
this conference has been established will go forward to magnificent 
success, and that the aims of its officers will meet their expecta- 
tions. Kansas City recognizes and appreciates the guidance of the 
conference, and Kansas City comes to you today as the youngest 
child of this conference, having passed its sixth birthday on the 
15th of May. To give you some idea of the conditions that con- 
fronted those who endeavored to better our charity, I want to say 
to you — ^probably I am reciting the history of other cities of about 
the size of Kansas City — that the charity work was generally in 
the hands of the most hard-hearted man that could be found in 
the town, and his idea of giving charity was to kick the fellow 
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out (laughter and applause). Then eaiue a change, and men 
with hearts more yielding took charge. And ^ so every Sunday 
morning — tdiere must be no charity during the week — ^but every 
Sunday five or sdx meai would come away from the postofficei, 
after getting their mail, would get together and settle things. 
They did the besit they could. Then we decided to appoint a 
superintenident, giving something for his services, and he camie 
to the office we had established, instead of Sunday morning, orue 
hour of the day in the afternoon. But such a dingy office was 
hard to find. Xothdng about it gave an air of helpfulness, and I 
do not suppose there was ever much helpfulness given. And then 
came the conference with its idea of confederation; and then came 
the work that was being done in other cities, and we heard the 
voice, and we said*. Let us do something. These are the days of 
dodng things, and, modestly speaking for Kansas City, it is one 
of the towns that does things. (Applause.) We gathered in the 
Temple on a certain evening, the representatives of five different 
societies, and listened to the presentation of a plan of federation. 
And then the questions arosie: Are we going to lose our identity? 
Shall we have all our honors taken away from us? Shall we not 
be permitted to visit the poor any more? AVc tried to quiet this 
uneasiness; w^e tried to assure them that they would be able to 
do better charity, purer charity and higher charity, end so we 
organized. On the 4th of November last officers were elected, and 
all the funds in the hands of the various societies were placed in 
a common treasury. We had rented a building in the summer 
months, and to this building we invited all the contributing mem- 
bers of the city. We had a reception on Sunday afternoon — all 
the ladies, all the board of directors and the gentlemen — there 
ready to receive and to say something about what they were going 
to do. There was an awakening enthusiasm. A library was 
started, a piano was given, furniture obtained, and we have now 
what we call the headquarters for our charitable and for our 
educationial work. Ha.s it done anv <;(X)(1 ? Six months have do 
veloped these things. We had a meeting of men contributing to 
the charities fund, and tliere were nearly one hundrtnl present. 
The first time in thr(>e years there was a quorum. There was a 
place to go to; comfortable chairs to sit in; pleiasanrf: surroundings, 
and all present felt that they were a part of the movement that 
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waB for the general gocxL The Ooiiftcil took an active part in the 
work. It had diarge of the Kindergarten and the Industrial 
School and the MotheGrs' meetLngs, and they cooperafced with the 
©ocial setttement work, under the auspices of the Improve Dwell- 
ing House Association in the Jewish quarters. They aire doing 
RpJendid work. The Kindergarten hae beien plaoed in this quarter. 
A piano has been given by oaie of the ladies. Paid keepers are 
provided. Here also the Boys' clubs and the Girls' clubs aipe con- 
ducted by some -of our Jewish young men and our Jewish young la- 
dies. There is a hand-in-hand effort all along the line. The sup- 
erinitendent has has office, and is at the building every afternoon 
for four or five hours. Instead of bringing th^e unfortunate 
people before a committee of eight or ten, the applications are 
discnssed privately with the superintendent, and on Sunday mom- 
ing, when the committee is eixpected to meet, they take up these 
cases, not in the presence of the applicant. (Applajose.) What 
we are trying to do is not to give away money, but to save moaiej", 
and to give practical help. We want to put people on their 
feet. If it be a mechanic who comes, we want to get him eitber a 
position or to put him into business. The problem that confronts 
ns is the education of our women along the personal service Hnfes. 
We are endeavoring also to establish a Labor Bureau. A com- 
mittee wf^ appointed. It is hoped that the personal sendee, in 
taking care of the home and the npbuQddng of the home, and 
providing for that hom^ by findii.ng emjylo^-ment for the wage- 
earner, will solve the problem in Kansas City. Kansas City can 
not be proud of a Hospital or Orphan AF\'lum or Honie for the 
Aged. It has no institutions as have other large citieB, and 
therefore probably it sets an texample for a great many of the 
second-dass cities which have not yet joined this conference, but 
which should join it l>ecause of the advantage*; to l>e gained. 
And 1 hope and trust thait this little experience I have en- 
deavored to give you will lie helpful in bringing into this 
scheme a great many cities of the size of Kansai^ «Oit\% 
so that they may know thait there is an absolute good 
tto })e detrivBd from a members/hip thefrefin. Wath re^itard to 
the poor at borne we have no trouble. We can take cBire of 
1i>em. We are able io raise sufficient funds to do that, but the 
great question tliat is going to confront uf is the fact that Kansas 
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City, being a railrocul center, receives^ I naay say, all of the 
men who are sent out by the splendid well-meaning New York offi- 
cers, into all the various counitry- towns around Kansas City. The 
officers in New York are doing the best they can. I know it. I 
fully appreciate the enormous proposition they have to handle. 
But I want to aay that our country cousins are shirking their duty^ 
A man was sent to Topeka, and the citizens at Topeka said, we 
have no work for you here, although they promised a New York 
representative they would take care of him, and lo and behold! 
one Sxmday morning there walked into the office of our superinten- 
dent nine big, stalwari; fellows, all sent from country towns. We 
want to talk about that, too. We want to impress upon these 
smaller communities the responsibility that they have assumed. 
We are trying to do the best we can along that line. We took 
care of the nine. And I want to say to the New Yorkers that 
these fellows all went back to you. 

I want to say to you there is something we must correct. 
Here is a case : a man comes to the office of the superintendent, 
is referred to the committee on employment; we find he is a good 
fellow, has wife is in New York City; he has been sent here post- 
haste; he did not have a chance to get his trunk on board. We 
secured him a position the day he got there, took care of his 
board; saw there was no question about his having shelter and 
meals, ^emd for three months he did nicely. In those three months 
he sent for his wife. Business became dull after the holidays, 
and he lost his place; but in the course of a few days he found 
another position, and w«e found a place for his wife. She was a 
cook, and there was no trouble in finding her a place. (Laughter.) 
Now, the most peculiar thing of all is that his wife saved enough 
money to go back to New York, and this man gave up his 
position and foUowied his wife. What are you going to do 
about that? We like to get these men permanently located, but 
it is distressing to have them come and tell us after they have 
worked with us that they want to go back to New York. I trust 
this subject will come up in the conference, and that I shall have 
something to tell our people at home whan I get back. 

We have no rich men in our community. We had ninety-six 
men contributing to our charities. We decided that we must 
change conditions, and we majde an index of every able-bodied 
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man in Kansas City who ought togiva something, if only a 
dollar or two "dollars a month. Three hundred and fifty names 
are collected, all om the blue cards, and these have been changed, 
and now we have 186 white cards. When I get back we hope to 
change all the blue cards to white cards. The ladies are continu- 
ing in their efforts in their various societies, giving dues of fifty 
or twenty-five centa a month, and they have produced a revenue of 
about $250 a year. We want to raise $10,000 in Kansas City. 
I ought to be ashamed of mysedf to come before this body and 
talk about modest figures like $10,000 when I hear such round 
figures as $135,000. I wish they would send sojne of those Chi- 
cago contributors to Kansas City. With these $10,000, if we suo^ 
ceed in raising them, we shall be ab^ to make an annual subscrip- 
tion for Kansas City to the Denver Hoepital and the Cleveland 
Orphan Asylum. I do not know of anything else to bring to your 
notice in r^ard to our experience, except to say this, that the 
sentiment is dn the air, that there is now a desire to affiliate 
with the association. Men said in astonishment to the membership 
committee: What ds the matter, is it an accident? I have lived 
here nine years and nobody aaked me to join that society. When 
I g^ ^mdL we hope to have a committee of fifty after every man; 
and if the first committee does not get him, he will either die or get 
into the fold. (Applause.) 

Mr, Moses Fraley, St, Louis. — Mr. President, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen : For the firsit time in my life I have come to Detroit to be 
embarrassed. I find that every sentiment I had prepared to deliver 
here today has been already expressed, and I am really at a lose 
what to say. I hold in my hands a first copy of the by-laws and 
consjtitution of the St. Louis Confederation of Charities, the first 
printed, which I intend to present to the President of this organi- 
zation today, to be placed in the archives or in his keeping. I 
will read the preamble as follows: "Article 1st, Preamble. The 
Jewish Charitable and Educational Union of St. Ijouis being 
formed for the purpose of esitablishing and providing an efficient 
and practical mode of collecting volunteer contributions and to dis- 
pone of the same so collected to the support and maintenance of the 
Jewish Charitable and Educational organizaitions of the. city of St. 
Louis, and the Jewish Charitable organizations of other cities 
now receiving aid from Jewish residents of this city, and to such 
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other charitable purposes as may be provided for by the by-laws 
to the end that each institution may the more effectively carry on 
its charitable and educational work by being relieved of the ne- 
cessity to make separate appeals and collections/^ etc. Now, my 
friends, the best teacher in the world that I know of, and the only, 
teacher, is experience. One gentleman came here today and stated, 
we raised $120,000 last year, and we will raise $175,000 next 
year. That is an encouragement and gives us a glimpse of the 
possibilities of the confederation of charities. In union there is 
sftrength, and there is weakness in diversified action, or pulling in 
different directions. But I wish to say some few words in a 
general way of what these confederated charities have done. I have 
lived in the city of S.t. Loui^ forty years. One gentleman said 
that in Kansas City that they had not had a quorum in three 
years. Let me say to you, we have noit had a quiorum at all. 
We h,ave in St. Louis ten or twelve distinct organizations. We 
collected possibly $20,000; and every institution was crippled 
and dwarfed by reason of a deficit, and wihere there is a deficit 
the institution can not be maintained as it should be. We called 
together the people of St. Louis in a preliminary meeting for 
the purposes of organization. Some gentlemen thought they were 
giving more than they were, and were .surprised when we made 
the compilation of the amounts; but when we found how much 
was given before we orgiani55ed — it took somie time to do it — we 
aslved the best man. in the city of St. Louis, how much he thought 
he was giving to charity, he w/as surprised when we told him, 
and he increased it 300 percent. We raised at thiat meeting 
— we have the names here now — $40,000 in one niight. And 
what is more, by this concert of actiion, we have done away 
with most of our collectors; we had formerly seventeen, and there 
being twelve months in the year they would each make their calls 
seventeen times, and you can imagine what an annoyance that was. 
.!N'ow there is but one treasurer ; there is but one aim ; there is but 
one people all engaged in the common cause. Formerly it was a 
difficult thing to have a single person accept an office; in fact, I 
forgot sometimes that I was President, for how could there be a 
President with nobody with whom to meet? I will tell you what 
this confederation of charities has done. I differ from the gen- 
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tleman from Chicago. We have twenty-one members on our 
board, and we take five from each organization, or four, to make 
up <the twenty none. Why? When we sit in council we have four 
from the Hospital ; they know the wants of the Hospital. We have 
four from the Home of the Aged; they know the wants of the 
Home for the Aged, anid so on. Then there is no way of inter- 
fering with the progress of ihe institution. Each man learns the 
wants of the other, and you are educating twenty-one men at the 
same time and interesting them in the work they have never known 
of except by title — that there was such a thing as the Home, or that 
there was such a thing as the Hospital. We read the reports every 
month, and we have out of twenty-four members of the board, 
never less than fifteen present, and aometimesi the whole body is 
there, and they are among the most prominent men in the city of 
St. Louis. No voucher is drawn unless a monthly statement is 
made, in order to make all do their duty aaid bring before them all 
the facts, so that they may be acquainted with all the conditions of 
each institutioin. We also have another rule, that if any gen- 
tleman should miss three consecutive meetings of this board he is 
disqualified ; in carrying out that rule the most prominent gentle- 
man in the city o'f St. Louis was told to resign. I suppose these 
details are somewhat tedious to you, but I can talk only of such 
things as the others have not spoken about. I would like to call 
your attention to another thing : we do not raffle, we do not have 
any bazaars, we do not sell tickets, but we put our hands in our 
pockets and maintain the institutions for which we stand. These 
are the things taught by Judaism. 

Now as to rotation in office. Of course, we can not all agree . 
with the gentlemajn on that score. Our modesty, possibly, is like 
that of the man from Kansas City, who just told you of the situa- 
tion there. Let me say there is a danger-line of blocking your- 
selves when you state that the President should only serve one 
term or two or three terms. It needs no legislation for that. But 
}x>u do block }x>urselves when you make it three years. Of course, 
there are very few men, myself excepted (laughter), that are fit- 
ted or adapted to step into the chair and do the executive work 
that is itself a lifetime's study. It is a dangerous proposition. You 
need not elect a man after he has been there one or two or three 
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years; you don't need to -elect him^ but don't block yourselves, so 
that you can not elect hdm if you wish to do so. There is another 
point I wish to bring to your minds. The confederation of chari- 
ties has raised sufficient funds and is compelled to do so to main- 
tain its integrity and to maintain the new belief that we can 
do away with pauperism by developing our educational dnstitu- 
tions. The institution that pays out the most money is not neces- 
sarily doing the most charity. We are paying out more money 
than we ever did in the relief depari^ment, but most of that money 
is going towards the educational institutions. We distribute less 
ooal than we did fifteen years ago. Owr drug bills are smaller. 
In making comparisons we found that the drug bills in the city 
of St. Ijouis were $1,000 in one year. Under the federaition of 
charities they were $350. There was a waste. We found another 
proposition, when we asked the ladies to join us with their pet 
societies; they said we have mendicants upon our list that are too 
sensitive to come before a public body like this. I said, ladies, if 
you will take my list of recipients, and if you will find any person 
on your list that is not on ours, you can have our list. I have 
not heard from them yet 

^ow, my friends, I wamt to differ from the* gentleman from 
Chicago, Mr. Mack, about the danger of the emergency 
that may arise fiom. hard times. That can be obviated in another 
way: don't depend so much upon your $2,000 subscribers. It is 
not the sucoessiful institution that depends upon the few. In- 
crease the number of $5 and $10 subscribers, and you will not have 
to depend upon the $2^000 subscriptions. By having an emergency 
fund you endanger and jeopardize your whole interest. If it be 
known that an institution has $20,000 or $30,000 of funds, a good 
many men will reduce the amount they give. Now, my friends, 
there is one more point I wish to make. If there is anything in 
this world that is more sublime, more inspiring and more effective 
than financial, it is moral support. What does that miean? 
What care I for men who give money because they are forced to 
do so? I tell you that it is a most important thing to have a 
moral support besides a finaincial support. I wish to add 
this much: that the greatest evil was the transportaition 
question, and I do not wish to infringe upon the gen- 
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tleman who is going to speak upoai it, but I wish to say the reso- 
lutions passed here two years ago have had a wonderfully good 
effect Our transportation account on the books is nil. I thank you 
indeed for your indulgence. 

Mr, Mitchell. — I will make a motion that we discuss the dif- 
ferent subjects talked about this morning now, and dispose of the 
remaining paper this afternoon. 

The motion was supported aiid unanimously adopted. 

Dr. Landsberg. — I do not want to question anything; I do not 
want to talk upon principles, but we have listened to three gentle- 
men who represent very largely districts of 100,000 and over, and 
I was relieved when I hieard that in Kansas City they were satis- 
fied with $10,000. So I think I have a right, although I repre- 
sent a small place, to put myself here on record, because I think 
I can give you a few points, which may be of interest to smaller 
communities. 

We are not afflicted with a sectarian hospital; we are not af- 
flicted with a home for the aged, and I hope as long as I live we 
shall have neither. But we have had for thirty years four societies, 
two men^s societies and two women's societies, and,, of course, their 
work was duplicated. If anyone in our community got into dis- 
tress the people put their hands in thedr pockets and set him up in 
business again. That was done numbers of timea The men^s so- 
cieties have now merged into one, and the women's societies 'have 
merged into one, and they have appointed a relief committee each 
from their number, and now they collect their moneys in a sen- 
sible and a scientific manner. I want to say only one word about 
the difficulty of getting money and the disposition that people have 
of giving 300 percent more than they had given. My experience is 
entirely different. . We have raised not only all the money we need, 
and over and over again, but I have refused to receive money, be- 
cause I had no use for it. We do not want to establish an emer- 
gency fund at all. We have tried to prevent indiscriminate giving. 
The niiethod in which we do our charity work perhaps can not 
be followed in large fities, and the manner in which they do thedr 
work would do us no good. 

Or. Leucht. — I want to sey a few words on the emergency 
fund. And what I have to say I know will not meet the approba- 
tion of the convention at once. But if you will think about it 
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and go home and study the question perhaps you will come to the 
same conclusion. I have been engaged in this charity work for the 
last thirty-three years. I am totally opposed to an emergency fund, 
just the same as I am opposed to endowed institutions. I do be- 
lieve if I had the management of an institution and were given 
$100,000 I would gravely consider before accepting it, because I 
have found out that the richer institutions grow the poorer the 
human heart becomes. In my experience of bad times, so-called, 
the first men that are struck by it are the rich men, and not the 
middle class or the poor man. I have found that the money that 
is left over in the years past, df taken to an emergency fund, is 
locked up, and you can not get it> except by a two-thirds vote of the 
institution. I may not have the sympathy of the opposition, but I 
have faith in the Jews of this country that they will ever do their 
duty. The Infirmary of New Orleans was built when we had only 
six dollaj*s in the treasury, and it was voted to erect and build a 
$100,000 building. I knew the feeling and the judgment of the 
community and the sta/tes with which we were surrounded, and 
they were the worst times New Orleans ever had ; it was right after 
the }'e!llow-fever panic. And what was the ponsequenoe? As 
soon as the appeal was made we collected in three weeks^ time 
Ujearly $40,000, and as soon as the Infirmary was built it was paid 
for and we had no emergency fund. The only emergency fund we 
need is in the hearts of the community. There is nothing more 
dangerous in a society than an emergency fund, because the more 
money you get the less of the Jewish heart you get. 

If you will permit me a minute more. The subject of rotation 
in office has been mentioned; I believe that is a very dangerous 
thing. I want to lay it down as a truth that a great and good man 
in this world can never be replaced. It takes very often a dozen 
men to replace one great man with equally good work dona It is a 
ma'iter of great danger, but I am not going to speak now about our 
Pnsident here; but I don't want this convention to go home and 
think we are all of the opinion that we believe in rotation in office. 
I believe in rotation in office if there is any money in it, but not 
otherwise. If you have a good man in, your charities keep him; 
if you have a mam that is sincere and earnest and does his work 
'•^.nd has his whole heart in it, believe me you can not replace him 
l)y another one. You might have two or three men and half a dozen 
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committees to do the work whdch that man did whom you want to 
replace. It is a great error, and it has been smuggled into our 
congregations, in all our institutions, by that political by-word, 
rotation in offica If I have a maai at the head of an institution 
who does his work properly I want to keep him there and wait 
for the rotation until he is dead. 

President Senior. — I regi^t that on this question of federation 
there should be such a unanimity of opinion. I hope, if there is 
anybody who believes in the negative side of the question, he will 
not hesitate to express himself. 

Mr. Orauman. — I rise to a question of personal privilege. In 
3"our annual report, Mr. Chairman, you made a recommendation as 
to a change in the constitution. I desire to offer an amendment to 
the Constitution, of Article 3, giving the right to vote to every 
representative of any legally organized and recognized institution 
associated with this conferenceu As you have it now it only 
gives one vote to every organization that is associated with the 
conference. I desire that every representative of the conference 
be entitled to a vote in this association. I have it here written, 
and I would like to have that part of the Constitution amended. 

The President. — If there is no objection it will be referred 
to the Committee on Amendments to the Constitution. It is so 
referred. 

Rabbi Rypins — I have no vast store-house of learning, Mr. 
Chairman, so my theme is brief. I came here to learn, and 
I rise expressly to ask a few questions, in order to create discus- 
sion. This discussion should be practical. Every community has 
its peculiar conditions. It is, I think, a waste of precious time to 
relate here individual experiences. I am an ardent admirer, 
an earnest and zealous worker for the comfedexation of 
charities. Our city was represented two years ago at the 
National Conference by a lady who came home full of enthu- 
siasm. She thought she would have to enlist my cooperation. I 
was more than ready for her. We worked very zealously, but we 
did not succeed. The Jewish Charities of St. Paul are not con- 
federated, and for this reason: because we have one large ladies' 
society, composed of the so-called German Jews or the American 
Jews, and we have quite a number of ladies' societies composed of 
Russian and Polish Jews. Each society is doing wise work, and is 
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rendering splendid service in the diflferent departments of activity. 
But how to overcome the prejudices, and, df you will permit me, 
there are prejudices which are deep-seated; but how to overcome 
the prejudices of the classes is the diflBculty that confronts ub in St. 
Paul. So far, with the excellent reports that have been rendered 
here, I have not heard a word on that subject. Confederation in 
other cities seems to have existed among the so-called German 
Jewis exclusively, but if there were Russian and Boumanian socie- 
ties, we haven^t heard anything about them. I want to learn how 
to overcome the prejudices that exist (applause), and I am modest 
enough and humble enough, to learn that one lesson. I shall feel 
amply repaid in every sense of the word if I go home to my com- 
munity, not merely vrtth the zeal that I had, but with that wis- 
dom necessary to coalesce the elements that are wide apart for 
no other reason than because some were bom here and others 
there. How did you confederate in your cities the societies that 
aie distinctly Russian, Polish and Roumanian with the German. 
Please tell me? (Applause.) 

Mr, Mitchell, — Mr. Chairman, I wish to say this in reference 
to what the gentleman from St. Paul spoke about. I think that 
Boston has the first Confederation of Jewish Charities in this 
country, started six years ago. We had difficulties; we have them 
now; but we have a confederation composed of five societies, and 
one distinctly of Russian and Roumanian Jews, and we have 
another just as closely connected with the federation which is a 
Russian society also. There is, it seems to me only one way of 
doing it. It needs a little action on both parts. The Russians 
and Roumanians should be a little more organized and be willing 
to meet the others half way. Of course, the Germans are in the 
majority. But the question I want to place before you is this: 
the discussion of federation arose and covered practically only the 
ground of the financial question. The actual work which is one 
of the principal facts in our confederation here, has been left to 
itself. It seems to me the discussion in that regard would be 
profitable to all concerned. I believe with Dr. Leucht that the 
solution of the difficulty lies through the Jewish heart. I have 
never found any difficulty with funds. We always raise enough; 
but what we needed was principally the confederation of labor. 
Six years ago our federation was started ; we had a great many 
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difficulties. Our people were scattered, and there was duplication 
and all sorts of difficulties would arise ; bjit since we have our con- 
federation of charities it has formed into a sort of trust. Our work 
has been much lighter and ha^ covered all the ground. We axe 
doing systematic work which actually benefits the entire commun- 
ity. In Boston, (when an application is made, we have only to 
apply to the proper office, and from that office the entire 
case is disposed of. It covers the entdre field, and this is the only 
way that charities should be confederated. 

Mr. S, C. Lowenstmn, — I would like to ask Mr. Mack what 
solution he would propose for what I believe is the great difficulty, 
mmely, the preventing of new organizations. It seems when the 
charities are thoroughly confederated or oonsolidated, that the cen- 
ter of orgamization is the only source from which any charitable 
effort should obtain its means. It is likely that organizations deal- 
ing out funds pro rata will exhaust the entire amount subscribed. 
"Now, in what way would Mr. Mack provide for the subsistence of 
new organizations which might meet a very legitimate want? 

Mr. Julian Mack. — I touched upon that for a moment in my 
original address. The plan of the Chicago charities is not to make 
a definite apportionment of its funds at any time. We can not tell 
in the month of May how much we are going to raise during the 
year. For instanoei, we have today heard that up to e week ago 
$85,000 were subscribed. Whether we shall raise $135,000 or $150,- 
000 during the year we do not know as yet. AVe pay out to socie- 
ties according to their needs. We endeavor to keep them all down. 
If there is any tendency to extravagance we endeavor to check it. 
As to a new society it will depend upon the moaiey we can raise. 
If anyone seeks to establish a new society in Chicago he will bring 
his project before the Iward of associated charities, and attempt to 
get its approval. If the board deems the matter a worthy one, it 
will give its approval, pi-ovidetl it can see that there will l)e 
funds to meet it. A year ago a new and worthy society was 
started, but we did not have funds to help it. We told them we 
hoped this year to be able to give them our support. There is 
only one answer to the problem that I can see^ and that is, if the 
need of the new society is a very urgent one in the community 
the board must go out into the community and raise sufficient funds. 
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Mr, Lowenstein, — You mean that you sanction in this case 
their going out and soliciting subscriptions? 

Mr. Mack, — No; we do not. We refused our sanction to th*> 
society altogether; but, as I said before, it was a combination of 
two Ladies' Societies, which had a membership of 700, and they 
decided they would devote the moneys in their treasury to the 
organization, and that they would support the organization, and 
then if that was not sufficient to run it on a small scale they 
would endeavor to sell tickets in the community. The ticket- 
selling in the community received its own check from the fact that 
our people refused to sanction it. They did succeed in selling 
some tickets around the suburbs. 

Delegate. — Didn't you ever cripple your own organization by 
causing the withdrawal of certain members? 

Mr, Mack, — Practically no. Our members did not withdraw on 
account of this. Our members felt we had acted according to our 
best judgment and gave us their support. The facts as I give 
them now were presented at the annual meeting, and there was not 
a word of opposition. 

Prof. Loeh. — I did want to say just a word, because it seemed 
to me the discussion shows one thing, and that is that there is a 
great deal of misunderstanding as to confederation as distin- 
guished from consolidation. I do not personally know much about 
consolidation. I rather fear it would lead to a great many diffi- 
culties, but I have fullest faith in confederation. If the institu- 
tions have their own officers, as far as possible, and a central board, 
which is not directly representative of the institutions, I do not 
think any new society really worthy of the name will be likely to 
meet with a refusal for any length of time on the part of that 
central organ iza^tion. On the other hiand, what Mr. Mack says 
seems to me to be perfectly correct, that the organization as a 
whole, the central organization, must carry the community with 
it. Because they will only refuse this aid if they find there are 
no means of raising money in a legitimate fashion. If they 
find there are means of raisdng money in a legitimate way 
why shouldn't they take in any legitimate society. The danger 
lies in your consiolidation where it might create that form of trust 
which would mean simply that the various societies would combine 
for their own benefit to keep out the outsiders. I think no society 
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can exist withou,t a reserve fund, for the very reason that an emer- 
gency may occur in one society or another. That is quite different 
from putting by a tenth of the income every year. 

Mr, Fraley. — I would like to say a few words in answer to 
the gentleman from St. Paul. The question asked was: Why is 
there a prejudice between the German Jews and the Russian and 
Roumanian Jews? Why do they not intermingle? 

The President. — The question was how are we going to bridge 
the chasm between them? 

Mr. FraJey. — That is the point, and this is the answer. When- 
ever these gentlemen, the Russians and Roumaniams, are educated 
to co-operate with us, that will solve the problem. 

Rabbi Rypins. — Mr. Chairman, the gentlenmn is not speaking 
on the subject, or he misapprehends it. The question is very 
simple. The question is: Here is a community of 160,000 or 180,- 
000 inihabitanits. It has its quota of Jews. The majority is com- 
prised of so-called Russian, Polish and &alician Jews, and- the 
minority of German Jews. There is one large German society. It 
does an immense amount of good. Now, wie are trying to con- 
federate. It is not a question of what the Russians give, it is a 
question of how to persuade tho§ie three or four Russian or Polish 
societies, that have existed for- years, to coalesce with the German 
Jews, how to get them to form a boari of confederation, how to in- 
duce them to come to the meetingsi, and how to establish a sense of 
common himianity in the meetings, in order to have confederation. 

Mr. Fraley. — The classes mentioned by the gentleman have 
ostracised themselves, and, to be candid, we mus-t admit that before 
they can become a part of us, they muBt be willing to be with us. 
Ijet me say to you, in the city of St. Louis there are thirty-five 
Russian lodges, and we haven^t one single one of them, not one, 
that has subscribed a dollar to the maintenance of the confeder- 
ated charities of St. Louis. Let me say to you they are a thrifty 
set of people, and yc^u will not find two persons on the list of sub- 
scribers of the 650 names on our books among them. It is due to 
their clannishness. They do not affiliate with the German Jews 
and with the community at large. They are to be educated in 
that direction, that is my id<*a. I do not wish to belittle those 
people, but they must be educated how to aflBliate by becomdng 
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members of the diflferent societies which they have thus far re- 
fused to do. 

Mrs, Wirth, St Paid, — It may be so in St. Louis, as the gen- 
tlemfiun has said, but in St Paul the conditions are different. We 
work hand in hand. The President of the Russian organdzation 
does not do a thing without telephoning me and asking me if I 
would assist her; whether it be Polish or Russian, we associate and 
work together, but we can not have associated charities. They will 
not join us, and that was my main reason in attending this meeting 
to learn how I could do it, for I am president of a Jewish society 
there; we do good work without confederation, without collections 
of any kind ; but we liave not been able to afl&liate with the other 
Jews. 

The President — ^I wish to appoint the following committee on 
the amendment to the constitution, which has been submitted, and 
other amendments. The chairman will be Mr. Herzberg, of Phil- 
adelphia, and the other members will be Mr. Pels, of Baltimore, 
Mr. Eypins, of St. Paul, and Mrs. Eckhouse, of Indianapolis. 

The session then adjourned until 2.00 p. m., same day. 

Monday Afternoon. (Second Session,) 

President Senior. — If there is no objection I shall appoint a 
nominating committee to nominate officers for the ensuing term: 
Chairman, Julian Mack, of Chicago; Mrs. S. Frank, of Toledo; 
Mr. Edward Grauman, of Louisville; Dr. Samuel Sale, of St. 
Louis; Mr. A. M. Kohn, of Philadelphia; Mr. E. Kline, of Den- 
ver; and Rabbi Feuerlicht, of Lafayette. 

FREE LOAN SOCIETIES, 
Pbof. Morris Loeb, Xew York. 

I should like to say, in presenting this report, Mr. President 
and Gentlemen, that it refers to a report which was prepared at the 
instance of the executive committee bv a committee which I was 
privileged to name. I asked Mrs. Solomon, of Chicago, and Dr. 
Zinsler, of New York, both very familiar witii this clafis of work, 
to cooperate with me, and a good deal I have to present really 
represents their work more than mifie. The reports concern the 
various free-loan associations scattered through the countr}', and 
we have only succeeded in collecting a small amount of statistics, 
which I shall present a little later on. 
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In considermg the various forms of outdoor relief that have 
been applied from time to time, we may divide them roughly into 
doles, gifts and loans. 

Doles can hardly be seriously considered; they represent sums 
of money given on special occasions, without regard to the nature 
or the want of the applicants, and thery have their origin iiu the dim 
„p»^tK»» ». i>.lU wh» diviS watt, » IXu i^^ 
was to he appeased hy sacnfioea 

Gifts to relieve poverty or suffering represent a more direct 
form of charitT, sinoe tiie girer parte wiih eamethmg which u of 
value to himself, hut more nrgently needed by the receiver. Fiom 
the point of view of the former's interest this ought to be satisfac- 
tory, aed it is the method which obtains, in all oommunities, to a 
greater or lesser extent, and which is merely being r^ulated by 
the modem methods of organizing charities. The rektion of the 
giver to the beneficiary is patronizing and quasi-paternal, as the 
father gives to his children without expecting return from them, 
except in gratitude and filial obedience. WTien a friend, however, 
is iu need and applies to us for help he seeks for a loan, because 
he feels that his relation of -equality, the basis of friendship, would 
be hopelessly impaired if he rested under an obligation that could 
never be requited; the same idea of maintaining scrupulously the 
self-respect of the assisted is the basis of the charitable loan. In 
most oommunities, however, this idea of absolute independence 
from any notion of charity has been carried to the extreme of 
basing the benevolent loan upon a purely commercial footing, call- 
ing for pledges as security and demanding either standard or per- 
haps a reduced rate of interest. The Jewish principle of a free 
loan is based upon the idea that there are many who can not spare, 
from their small possessions, anything, however trivial, that could 
be of value as a pledge, and that there are some who would feel 
humiliated in receiving alms, but who could not make so produc- 
tive a use of the money loaned them that tiiiey oould afford to pay 
interest charges U7x>n it The Tialmudic prescription againsjt the 
taking of interest, or the receiving of pledges, surely does not re- 
fer to the temporary loans of money to persons who merely em- 
ploy it for the augmentation of facilities already sufficient to sup- 
port themselves, but rather to the extortion of interest and of in- 
dippensables from people in dire want. Usury certainly does not 
consist in asking exorbitant interest from would-be borrowers who 
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merely desire capital for increasing their business, since they are 
able to do without the accommodation if they find the charge too 
high. 

A mau who charges a fancy price for a diamond is surely not 
on the same level with the man who seeks to drive up the price of 
bread without adequate natural cause. 

In distimguishing between, the loans on a commercial basis and 
the free loans of the Gemilath Chasodim, we may as well recognize 
the fundamental advantage, that tJie former method has been organ- 
ized upon a proper institutional basis, as in the various pewn- 
broking establishments maintained by states or by such organiza- 
tions as the Provident Loan Society of New York. The borrower 
receives money solely on the value of his pledge; there is no need 
of an investigation as to his moral character or the purposes to 
which the loans are to be applied. The only precautions that the 
lender must take consist in properly appraising the value of the 
pledge and in guarding against the reception of goods not really 
belonging to the borrower. The borrower guards his individuality 
absolutely. He is not subjected to any personal scrutiny, and he 
knows that he can either redeem his pledge at any convenient mo^ 
ment, or, by leaving it unredeemed, receive its full value at pub- 
lic sale after the time of gr'ace has expired. 

There are many cases where persons who would in no wise be 
considered in need of benevolent assistance have made use of the 
pawnshop for temporary purposes, as, for instance, in Paris, where 
national or municipal bonds are accepted as pledges and where 
small shopkeepers have frequently been known to pledge such 
securities in order to raise money for an immediate purchase, 
finding it more oomvenient to do so than to go to the regular 
bank. This use of the pawnshop proves its value to the poor who 
are particularly sensitive as to their personal affairs. The Free 
Loan Societies can extend aid to a still poorer class, but only by 
taking the precaution of inquiring more closely into the personal 
character of the applicant, and since this would frequently involve 
the expenditure of much time and labor, it has adopted a more ex- 
peditious method of exacting personal reference from some respon- 
sible person so well acquainted with the applicant that he is will- 
ing to vouch for him to the extent of the loan; a. mere letter of 
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recommend'ation is surely an insufficient guarantee to be considered 
satisfactory. 

Inasmuch as the extension of the loan indefinitely is not ac- 
companied by such a penalty as is represented by the high rate of 
interest of the. pawnshop, the Free Loan Society must likewise 
limit the demand of its loans very rigidly, if it is to expect any re- 
payment whatsoever, and here again it follows almost from the 
nature of things that installments must be called for rather than 
payment in full at the end of a definite period. This not only 
makes the matter easier for the borrower, but lalso enables the so- 
ciety to employ its capital more frequently in extending loans, each 
week bringing in a fresh amount of free cash. 

The first organized society of this kind in the United States 
was started in New York, in 1891. While this society has nat- 
urally accumulated the greatest amount of experience, and also 
leads in amount of capital employed and persons benefited, kindred 
societies have spnmg up in a great many cities; and the demand 
for information upon their work has justified you at the Chicago 
meeting in placing this subject upon the program of the present 
conference. This committee, therefore, has deemed it best to send 
out circulars requesting information upon definite points in the 
work of the Hebrew Free Loan Societies of the United States, and 
has received a sufficient number of responses to enable them to 
construct the statistical table submitted in this report. Too much 
value must not, however, be attached to these statistics, because 
they are necessarily incomplete. There are doubtless quite a num- 
ber of organiaations whose existence was not known to the Chair- 
man of the committee when these circulars were mailed to him, 
and some letters sent out to addresses published in the Jewish 
Year Book were returned by the poetoffice xmcladmed. Perhaps 
the publication of this present report may induce other societies 
to volunteer information upon the same lines. 

Beyond mere matters of detail the most remarkable point 
brought out by this investigation is the distinction between the 
New York system of a single society embracing the mass of the 
community, and the Chicago system, where each congregation ap- 
pears to have its own organization. Whatever may have been 
the origin of the Chicago plan, it is certain that for effective 
work a centralized system can alone claim serious attention, since 
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a great deal of work, in the way of bookkeeping, collecting, and the 
like, must be done Once for all, and since the nature of the loaning 
requires that a certain amount of capital be kept donnant at each 
offioej, in order to be ready for unforeseen eventualities. The 
amount that is thus kept out of circulation must be far greater in 
the ca^e of nineteen independent offices than in the case of a 
single all-embracing ona 

I might add I have calculated if the society had a definite 
amount of capital and loaned it out when it came in, and received 
repayments, in tem equal weekly installments, they ought to be 
able to turn over their capital ten times in a year. As a matter 
of fact, I do not think any of them turn it over more than four or 
five times in a year at the utmost. 

This oommittee deemed the collection of statistical imformation 
of less importance, however, than the establishment of the prin- 
ciples upon which such free loan societies ought to base their 
work and the publications of these principles in a systematic way, 
so as to encourage new societies by smoothing away the difficulties 
which beset the inexperienced, and by enabling the established 
ones to exchange their experiences from a well-defined platform. 
We shall, therefore, attempt, in the remainder of the time at our 
disposal, to state without argument what would seem to be the 
most important factors leading to the success of such a society. 

First, in relation to the sources whence it is to draw its 
support. 

Second, in relation to its board of management. 

Third, with reference to its actual work in making and col- 
lecting loans. 

Fourth, with reference to the statistical report of its operation. 

In Appendix B we shall reprint a few blanks which have been 
found useful in the work of the New York Society, and the adop- 
tion of which your conference may possibly recommend to all 
societies working upon this plan. 

First. Source of Support. For a new society an active mem- 
bership seems preferable to large funds derived from well-known 
benefactors, or to contributions from central charitable boards. 
It is important that the borrowers should not feel that they were 
recipients of charity, whether from an institution or from a rich 
individual. 
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With the exception of some of the Chicago societies, they have 
all been organized by state charters as charitable in-stitutions. The 
great majority of them are supported by annual contributions, 
which range in the neighborhood of $1,000, some as low as $200, a 
year; others, like the New York Society, receiving $250 a year 
in the shape of regular contributions from members. I think the 
New York Society alone has received very large gifts from non- 
members, from persons interested in. their work. In New York, 
the actual gifts are larger than the contributions of the regular 
members. 

Second. The management sihould be entrusted to persons will- 
ing to give their own time to the investigation of the applicants, 
and not to directors who would relegate a large portion of this 
work to paid investigators. Salaries should be paid only for purely 
clerical work or for collection of bad debts. Loans should not be 
made to officers. 

The heaviest admini'stration expense in New York is $4,300, 
a good part of that the necessary rental, which, of course, is very 
high. 

I do not want to be understood as saying that there i-s in 
Chicago a plan diflfering absolutely from the New York 
plan. In Chicago there aire two or three societies, represent- 
ing the charitable loan associations, and the Women's loan. But 
there are sixteen or seventeen congr^ations, each of which has a 
society of its own, and exactly what that means I should like to 
be informed upon. I do not know whether members alone are per- 
Ciitted to borrow or not. I have always been informed, while they 
do not loan to any of their members, they require their borrowers 
to become members as soon as they borrow. 

Third. All loans should be made upon the same general basis 
of repayment in regular installments, without interest, and upon 
the security offered by the borrower's personal note, endorsed by 
a responsible man. The investigator should exercise judgment 
in granting the loan, according to the uses to which it is to be put; 
and there are cases where the payment of the first installment 
might be deferred for a longer period, but, as a rule, repajrments 
ought to commence imniediatt4y after thte loian is made, the 
chief principle of the loans being. that of enabling the borrower to 
me^ an immediate call for money in a sum larger than he has at 
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his disposal^ but which he could raise by his eamings after a 
given time. 

It does not seem advisable that endorsements should be made 
to a large extent by persons not acquainted with the intending bor- 
power, and it is especially impolitic for the directors of the So- 
ciety to act as intermediary between the borrower and his backer, 
as by offering to obtain an endorsement for him from some well- 
known wealthy man as a pure act of charity. 

The upper limits of the loans must naturally depend upon the 
resources of the society, but it is evident that no sums of such 
magnitude are called for as might be termed a regular commer- 
cial transaction. $250 might, for the present, be deemed the 
highest sum that ought to be loaned out in a single case, while it 
is unlikely that any of the existing institutions would feel justified 
at the present time in reaching this limit. 

Whenever installments become overdue a first notice is to 
be sent to the delinquent himself, a second and possibly a third 
notice to the endorser, and if no payments are forthcoming the 
payment of the whole balance should be enforced by process of 
law. Failure to collect from the endorser would certainly irrep- 
arably injure the further activity of the society. Care should be 
taken about accepting endorsements from persons whose previous 
guarantees have given trouble to the society. 

Fourth. Statistics. If various institutions of this character 
exist in a single locality they ought to frequently exchange the 
list of borrowers to avoid duplication of work and the fraudulent 
use of their facilities. In all other respects the names of the 
borrowers ought to be kept as strictly confidential, and, in fact, 
every method should be adopted which could insure the confiden- 
tial nature of these transactions. 

For mutual rastruction and for a full understanding of the 
efficiency of each society the following headings are suggested for 
a tabulated report of the year's work, and we respectfully submit 
them to the National Conference of Jewish Charities for adoption : 

1. Annual income from regular membership. 

2. Expenditure for management, including such items as rent, 
clerk hire, printing, postage, etc. 

3. Amount of actual capital. 

4. Additions thereto from all sources. 
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5. Amount written ofE for loss. 

6. Amount in the hands of borrowers at the b^inning of the 
year. 

7. Amount in the hands of borrowers at the close of the year. 

8. Number of borrowers during the year. 

9. Total amount loaned during the year. 

10. Total amount of repayments. 

11. Back debts collected. * 

12. Amount paid by endorsers. 

In Appendix B I submit a few blanks which have been found 
useful in New York City, and the adoption of which your society 
may recommend to all the societies working upon this plan. 

In conclusion, we desire to call attention to the special need 
which exists for this form of loan' society among the Jews in 
communities too small to support their own regular charities. In 
some places it is possible that the poor man can find a rich neigh- 
bor, who will take care of him in this or other charitable manner, 
without the necessity of appealing to an organized society of any 
kind; but one of the very reasons which tend toward' the influx of 
the Jewish poor into large cities is the existence of these charitable 
agencies, to which they can appeal after residence in the town, 
but whose doors are closed to them if they happen to be strangers. 
The Gemilath Chasodim principle could be applied for the relief 
of such cases with great advaatage, and two methods of encourag- 
ing this are suggested to your conference — the former that of 
forming county or state societies in place of purely local ones, 
the other that of associating with a city organjization a certain 
number of corresponding members, benevolently inclined indi- 
viduals resident in smaller communities, who are willing to act 
as intermediaries between the societies and the poor residing in 
their own vicinitv. 
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APPENDIX B. 

NOTICES OF DELINQUENCY. 

First Notice to Endorser. 

New York, , 190— 

Dear Sir: 

You are hereby notified that Mr. of St., does not pay 

weekly installments on loan from this association, obtained on 

your endorsement of , 190 — . 

Paid to date $ . 

Balance $ . Respectfully yours, 

y • Secretary. 

Second Notice. • 

New York, , 190— 

Dear Sir: 

On , 190 — , you endorsed a note for a loan from above 

Association to Mr. , of St. 



Paid to date $- 
Balance $ — 



Noticing that our last communication was not responded to, 
we therefore notify you that the above amount due to this associar 

tion, om your endorsement, is to be paid on or before . Please 

reflect that this is an obligation to a charitable institutioai. 

y Secretar\'. 

Bring this with you. 

Third Notice. 
Dear Sir: 

To my great regret I infer you have given no heed to the re- 
peated notices sent by the Financial Secretary and the Law Depart- 
ment of the Hebrew Gtemilath Chassodim Association, and as a 
ooaisequence your note, upon which you are still indebted to the 

association in the sum of $ has been handed ov^ to me for 

immediate action. 

I desire, however, to save you the costs* of litigation, and for 
this reason I beg to notify you that unless the above amount is 

paid on or before inst., at p. m., I shall institute suit 

to cover the amount, with costs. 

Eespectfully yours, 
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Last Notice. 

No. . New York, ^ , 190— 

LAST NOTICE is hereby given that unless balance om your 
note to the HEBREW GEMILATH CHASSODIM ASSOCIA- 
TION, $ , is paid at my office on or before , suit will be 

instituted. Bring this card with you. 

The President. — I will call upon Miss Low to answer some 
of the questions that Prof. Loeb has asked in regard to the work 
of the Chicago smaller societies. 

Miss Low, — I believe the President has asked me to tell you 
something about the Chicago Loan Societies. There is seriojis 
fault to be found wiiih the loaning system in the Ghetto of Chicago. 
In the first place, the smaller loan societies are connected with the 
different synagogues, and are for the benefit of the members; but 
we have a number of larger loan organizations for loaning to people 
throughout the district, or, for that matter, throughout the city. 
These loan societies charge for their service (they do not call it 
interesft), but they maJ^e the borrowers pay five cents a week into 
the treasury. They all require their loans to be paid back in ten 
installments, consfcquently on ten dollars thie borrower pays in fifty 
cents. There is one society organized simply to loan as substitute for 
alms. That is the Women^s Loan, and it is the only work done on 
a scientific basis. None of the other societies investigate the bor- 
rower. There is just as much fraud in trying to get a lo<an as in tij- 
ing to get relief. In the first place all they require is to have a guar- 
antor come up and say he will guarantee a note, and to find out 
that his financial standing is all right. But very often the guar- 
antor happens to be a rich relative of some poor man who needs 
the money. Tihey do not question the borrower, his condition, or 
what he has, or for what he needs the loan. The societies only want 
to 1x5 assured that they will get their money back. Then, again, 
people try to borrow money for purposes where it really would 
not be right to let them have the money. The applications are 
put in on Monday and during the week they are investigated, both 
applicants and borrowers, and a report is sent in to the Chairman 
of the committee. I compile a special set of reports, which we 
keep in our office, in the daily Personal Service and one in the Loan. 
My assistant and I investigate everv case, and then send in a report 
to the Chairman of the Loan Oommittee. It meets every Monday 
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night. There are three or four women on that Loan Committee 
who decide Whether the applicant should hiave the loan or not. We 
charge no interest at all. We are simply organized to proTide a 
substitute for alms, and we only loan when it will be substituted 
for alms, and not for any particular purpose for which the people 
may want it. We loan purely for business purposes. So far as a 
conference of charities ds concerned, we tried to orgianize a con- 
ference of the loan .societies, and when we asked the members of 
the different organizations to bring in a report every week of the 
borrowers, so that we might compare notes and see that three or 
four or five were not getting money in different orgianizations at 
the same time, they withdrew and absolutely refused to show their 
books or any reports. The Women^s Loan is the only organization 
whose books are open to the public at all times. I have been in 
that district for four years now, and I see some of the old borrow- 
ers who started with stands, and are now doing excellently; but 
wihen they started they could not support their families. Now 
they are in an independent position, and nothing pleased me so 
much as when I went to investigate in a certain case, the guaran- 
tor came in, clapped his hands and said: "Don^t you know me?" 
I looked at him and said: "I do not believe I remember you." 
"Three years ago you gave me my first ten dollars, and now I am 
going to guarantee for my friend." We would not have refused 
that guarantee in favor of a millionaire. The guarantor is not 
questioned as to whether he is rich or poor. It is a question as 
to his character and his standing. When a mjan has borrowed 
once and paid has debts, when he has borrowed twice and paid, his 
cixHlitis good m our society, and w do iw)t aare to 
have him guaranteed. What people piay into the treaaury 
in that way is just as good as saving it for tiiemselves. The Wo- 
men's Society loaned $4,000 last year, and $3,655 was turned back 
into the treasury at the end of the year; the balance was still cir- 
culating. But the borrower has sufficient sense to know that if he 
pays back the money it is just like putting money in a savings 
bank for himself. 

Prof, Loeb, — I would like to say something in explanation of 
what I have already said, and in relation to some of the remarks of 
Miss Low. In the first place, you could not keep a man waiting, 
at least in New York, for his money. I am not connected in any 
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way with the New York sooieties. In preparing this paper, I looked 
up their books and I saw they really had about 10,000 cases in a 
year. Those eases have to be dealt with as rapidly as possible and 
their plan there is, as I understand it, to investigate the nature 
of the guarantor, with the idea th»t the guarantor, in a way, shall 
be responsible for the individual who is to borrow. I can not 
agree with Miss Lpw^s reference or criticism of the case of the 
rich relative helping the poor man. That happens in any of these 
societies right along, and it is to the advantage of the society. It 
gets the man to see his responsibility for his poor relative. If he is 
endorsing that note, he is virtually loeming that jnoney during 
that time, for if the relative does not pay it back the man himself 
will have to come to time. So we should be a little more le- 
nient to those societies who are anxious about the borrower and 
less anxious for the guarantor. I fully agree with all the rest of 
Miss Low^s remarks. 

Mrs, Soloman. — May I say one word, and that is in respect to 
what Mr. Fraley said this morning, that the Women's Loan is com- 
posed entirely of Russian women? They supply the moaiey and 
all the work, and the real wiork that is done by any outside of the 
Eussians themselves is in the various investigations made by 
our office force. 

Mr, Ruiovitz. — I would like to offer a little bit of information 
in addition to that gdven- by Prof. Loeb, and that is tihis : that the 
Chicago United Charities, in their relief department, and as a 
relief society are also making, loans. We started June, 1901, and 
we have made loans from $5 up to $120. $120 was the highest loan 
we had made. We investigate the application just as if the appli- 
cant had oome for assistance. We require no guarantee, no pledge, 
and charge no interest. The success we have met with is not the 
beet, but we have received 20 percent of the money we have loaned 
out We have loaned out between $1,800 and $1,900. 

A Delegate. — Have you lost it? 

Mr, Rubovitz, — Oh, no; we have not lost it; but it is not due 
yet. We have received in that short time, returns amounting to 
20 percent of the loans made. In connection with this I desire to 
state I often turn the applicant for assistance into a borrower. A 
man who applies for the first time in his life for charity comes to 
us and we investigate and find out if that man were given $25 or 
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$50 or $100 that he could establish himself in some business 
and be able to pay it back. Wherever I have done that I have met 
with success. In some instances the money has been repaid in 
three or four months. On som^ we have received partial pay- 
ments. In others, we have received nothing. But take it all in 
all, the society has not lost money, because we should have to give 
that money outright whether in the shape of a loan or in the shape 
of charity. 

Prof, Loeb. — I would like to ask the gentleman one thing: 
are these loans repayable in installments? 

Mr, Ruhovitz, — ^We leave that to the borrower. Sometimes 
he starts in to repay within three months after he has received 
the money. We ask that the loan be repaid ini ten installments. 
We do not ask any more. If he cannot pay more than five percent 
of the loan in each installment, we do not ask miore than five 
percent. 

Mr, Herzberg. — I would like to ask whether there is any advan- 
tage in a separate organization, or whether the work caji not just 
as well be done by the Unitied Charities? 

Prof, Loeb, — I can not give you any answer from pergonal 
experience. I can only give the answer I bave received from those 
who know more about it than I do, and that is that the very object 
is defeated by oonmecting it with an organized society. And here 
is another point, and thiat is that it ds the plau which the Eussians, 
and especially the Russian Jews, have introduced into this coun- 
try. It is their system, and the system ought to be recognized as 
such. Tftie advantage of it consists in the direct personal service 
of the management, and in that respect, dt absolutely differs from 
an organized society. I should like to say, however, that the sug- 
gestion has been made from time to time;, that sums of money shall 
be given by the larger charitable societies to these instituitians. For 
instance, of the amount of money that is now in the hands of the 
society in New York, $6,000 comes from one society, and sums up 
to $20,000 or $25,000 have been loaned to the loan socieity by in- 
dividuals, not given outright, but loans. The criticism has been 
even there that the borrowers say: ^T^e do not have to repay 
what belongs to people who are better oflf than we are.^* I mean to 
say that the loan system, such as wafi suggested by the relief board 
in Chicago, seems to me to have too much of a string attached to it 
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to make it really a loan. It is a gift to be repaid if the borrower 
sees fit. 

Mr. Fraley. — I rise for informaition from Mias Low. I would 
like to ask the annount of money they loan, there altogether? 

Miss Low, — Between $50,000 and $60,000. All those societies 
put together. 

Mr, Fraley, — I would like to know the expense of carrying 
on that departmeoit. 

Miss Low, — Perhaps $10 for stationery. That is why the ap- 
plicants have to wait a week. There is a club of Eussian women 
who do this work and they give up every Monday night of the year, 
rain or shine. In fact, one of them said she would miss the Grand 
Opera rather than miss her evenings there. That is the reason 
they are compelled to wait a week for their money. 

Mr, Orauman. — I desire to give my experience in this loan 
business. Some months ago I reoommended in my annual report 
that $500 be set apart from our permanent fund to be loaned in 
sums not to exceed $25 to any one applicant with twio solvent se- 
curities, these sums to be repaid in weekly installments with- 
out interest. It was unanimously passed at our society that a 
committee of three be appointed, one of whom was to act as Sec- 
retary of that $500 loan fund, cmother the Secretary of a loan 
committee composed of three members, the third, a representative 
of one of the Russiaai congregations who is well known and knows 
the men who need the money. I want to say to you that from that 
$500 we have loaned out over $2,500, and not one cent of the 
money has been lost. We always have money ready for the appli- 
cants. We collect from $25 to $30 a week. If we find the securi- 
ties good, we make the loan, and the first installment is payable 
the first week after the loan is made; after the loan has been paid 
hack, the applicant is entitled to borrow the money over again. 

Mr, Sheffler of Pittsburg. — I would like to tell this convention 
the experience I have had with loan societies. I believe loan 
societies should be run on business principles. Being connected 
with the Roumanian movement in our cdt}^, our society gave us 
money with the xmderstanding that -these people should not be- 
come confirmed borrowers. They are furnished ways and means 
whereby they could help themselves. So I have arranged a plan 
which is carried out at the present day. We loan in small sums 
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from $5 to $25 to men out of employment. It is over a year since 
that society came into existence, and we have placed over 300 Eou- 
manians in the city of Pittsburg, very few of whom have had occa- 
sion to apply to the local charity. 

The President. — May I ask if you require an endorsement? 

Mr. She filer. — No, sir; the applicant must be known to one of 
the members of the society. If he does not repay his loans he will 
not be allowed to borroiw again. He learns to know that it pays to 
repay the loans, because he knows that whenever he is again in 
straitend circumstances he can secure another loan. 

Mr. Michael Heyman. — Mr. Chairman, in regard to the quesK 
tion whether organized charity should loan out money, I would 
cite a fact. In New Orleans, in a non-sectarian charity organiza- 
tion, th^ make the same loan many times in amounts vary- 
ing from $26 to $50. The men who apply have positions on street 
cars sometimes, or the money is advanced for sewing machines 
and the like. AU these applixjations are investigated the sam^ 
as in any other case. No guarantee is required and no interest, and 
they have never lost one cent. I think the same policy is pur- 
sued in other societies throughout the land. 

The Chair. — The time for the discussiiion of this question ha© 
already expired. We will now hear from Mr. Leo N. Levi, of New 
York. 

Mr. Leo N. Levi. — Mr. President, in a circular whidh I had 
sent forth a year ago in my official capacity as the Chairman of 
the Executive Oommittee of the Independent Order of B'nai 
B'rith, and in whicih circular I dealt with what is known as the 
removal work of Roumanian immigrants and the dwellers in the 
Ghetto of New York, I employed a sentence which I beg to read 
now as the text of what I am about to say: "The Jew must be 
taught that no era in Jewish history exceeds the present in im- 
portance and solemnity, and that to play a proper role therein 
is a high privilege and a higher duty; that it is the concern of 
each Jew to rescue his brethren from poverty, disease and death, 
and, above all, to give to their boys the chance to become honest 
men, and thedr girls the sacred right to remain pure.^' 

I realize that I am addressing an audience composed not of the 
rank and file, but of the. leaders of communal Jewish activity in 
the United States, and that my auditors are familiar with the 
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larger outlines of eveoy Jewish question which ohallenges the atten- 
tion of Jewish mdnds^ and therefore I shall not go into the details 
in presenting thoughts that I wish to convey to you, and the first 
idea is to impress upon you the fact that this is a great historical 
era in Jewish affairs. We all know, from the teachings of our 
childhood, how great an event was the Exodus of the Jews from 
Egypt. We know that a civilization worthy of the name is 
broadly based upon that great event so full of glory and of gloom. 
Now if you will reflect for a moment upon the many thousands 
of Jews who left Egypt for the Holy Land, and if you will reflect 
that in the nature of things these Jews, while living in Egypt 
were not confined iwithin any one locality, you must realize that 
the preparation at least for the emigration, if not the emigration 
itself, was not instantaneous. It must have proceeded over a 
considerable portion of time, and a very distinct parallel can be 
drawn between that exodus and subsequent migrations of the Jews 
under the stress of persecution. 

If we come to the great event in the histtory of the Jews and 
observe their expulsion from Spain ait the end of the fifteenth 
century, we must again realize, if we think of the subject, that that 
expulsion proceeded over a considerable duration of time. I know 
that until my mind was specially directed to it, I had a viague 
and nebulous idea that the edict went forth that the Jews should 
leave Spain, and thait between sunrise and sunset Spain was 
rid of her Jews; but when I come, to think that, with 
all the facilities we have for moving the people across the 
Atlantic in this advanced era, it is a great achievement to 
move 100,000 people from America to Europe during the summer, 
and when I reflect how imperfect were the facilities for transpor- 
tation at the end of the fifteenth century, I must know, even 
without consulting passages of history, that the many thousands 
of Jews in Spain, many of whom were compelled to seek foreign 
parts, could not have abandoned their native country except after 
the lapse of considerable time. 

Now I mention this fact because I wish to impress upon you 
how strong is the parallel between the exodus in ancient history 
and the expulsion of the Jews in the middle ages, or at the end 
of the middle ages, and the great movement which began some- 
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thing over twenty years ago from Southeastern Europe towards 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The movement has been continuous. It has been more acute 
at some periods than at others^ but it has been a siteady stream of 
Jews moving from Southeastern Europe to the western hemi- 
sphere, and miainly to the United^ States of America, and no one 
can tell you wfhen that stream will be stopped unless the source is 
exhausted. Now it is no light thing in the history of so impor- 
tant a people as the Jew-s, to contemplate the complete transfer- 
ence of the balance of population from one hemispheire. to an- 
other. And when you reflect that the influx of Jews during thie 
past 21 or 22 years to this country has been at the rate of 60,000 
per annum, and that the total Jewish population of the world is 
variously estimated at from eight to eleven million, it is easy to 
understand that there may be people within the sorund of my 
voice at this moment who will live to see the majority of the Jews 
of the world at home in the United States of America. So I 
think that when these plain facts are before you, it is easy to assemit 
to my initial proposition that we are in the midst of a great Jew- 
ish historical era. 

Now we hiave our emotions aroused, we have our indignation 
aroused, we are driven to horror when we read or hear of the 
persecutions of the Jews in Egypt and their exodus from that 
land, and of the terrible edict which went forth under the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, which drove the Jews to flee to 
poverty, and alas ! in many instances, to suicide as an alternative 
to dishonor. But we remain indifEerent to the great historical 
movement (that is going on in our own dav — ^that streami which 
paaees by our own door, the suflering which appeak to us by im- 
mediate contact with us, I have tried to understand why it is that 
so many people can have sentiments of pity and horror aroused 
by the far-off suffering Jews in EgVpt and Spain, and yet turn 
with loathing and disgust from the suffering that now confronts 
us. And my analysis is this: Poverty and suffering are always 
loathsome, and history and art and literature abhor, eschew and 
avoid features of that kind. So that when the historian or writer 
sets down for the contemplation of the artist, those things which 
occurred in Egypt or in Spain, he addresses himiself to the work 
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of the romantic and the beautiful and attractive side of the pic- 
ture, even making suffering attractive; but when we are c?on- 
frocDited with horror and with diseaee^ with the terrors of perse, 
cution, when we are comipelled to look at it with our eyes, and 
not through the eiyes of the artist and poet, the seams, the faults, 
the patches and sores obtrude themselves upon us, and what is on 
the surface claims more attention than what is beneath. 

Now I ought not to be required to do more than to touch upon 
this point to these leaders of charity work, and I touch upon it be- 
cause I ho^De you will teach those who come within the sphere of 
your influence the importanoe of this truth, that in dealing with 
charity and philanthropic problems, we must learn to look with an 
unflinching eye on thoee features, which are repulsive, because in the 
absence of the repulsive feature there is no adequate challenge for 
philanthropic work. Now, I have heard much in the course of my 
experience about measures of one kind or another to stop this 
influx of people from Europe to the United States. Now and then 
some one introduces a bill in Congress or writes an article in the 
magazine or newspaper, and suggests a remedy for what seems to 
be an evU, and whenever that problem has come to me for con- 
sideration, I have solved it, at least to my own satisfaction, if not to 
any one's else, by this fact gleaned from the teachings of history, 
that wherever a people as such has been impelled by social econ- 
omy or religious consideration to move from the home of their 
nativity, en masse, to some other part of the globe, there is no 
power under the sun that can stop them. There are no laws that 
can be put on the statute book, nor armies that can be marshalled 
on the frontiers, that will stop a people, who are driven 
by a force from the rear greater than any resisting force that can 
be put in front; and when a people are threatened with 
starvation at home, when they are deprived of the means of making 
a livelihood, when they are denied the right to rear their children 
with the rudiments of even a common school education, when 
they are forbidden by restrictive legislation and a hostile environ- 
ment from making honorable men of their sons and pure women 
of their daughters, you can put no barriers in their pathway that 
will stop them from going eLsewhera That, I believe, is one of 
God^s dispensations, and it goes beyond the power of man to set 
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it aside. (Applause.) So that I think we may just as well settle 
down to the conviction that as long as 'the countries in South- 
eastern Europe, or anywhere else, persecute the Jews because they 
are Jews, deny them the right to make a living becaause they are 
Jews, those Jews are going to move out- of the country in which 
tJiey were bom, because they are commanded to do so by circum- 
stances. And as President Harrison said in his second message, 
(oeriainly one of his messages) to the country : ^TVhenever a coun- 
tr} , by its treatanent of a people, or by its laws, commands them to 
step out of that country, they give them a command to step into 
9ome other country.^' The oommand seems to have been inter- 
preted in Roumania and in Galicia when they are ordered out of 
their country that they should step into the United States. They 
have been coming here for 20 odd years. Their coming has been 
looked upon with fear and trembling, but they have oome never- 
iiielees. Those who predicted untold disasters 20 years ago be- 
caulse of the influx of the Bussian Jewte have been refuted 
by the developments of the lajst two decades, because the 
refugees of 20 years ago are the artisans and manufacturers 
and the merchants and the bone and sinew of the Jewish part of 
this country today. (Applausa) 

And let me tell you another thing, my friends, even you who 
are disposed to turn up your noees at the Eussian Jew and the 
Galician Jew and the Roumanian Jew, that just as oertainly as 
the children of the Portuguese Jews in the middle of the 19th 
century were destined to meet with the descendants of the German 
Jews who came over in the middle of the century, just &o certain 
it is that the sons of these derided Russian and Roumanian and 
Galician Jews will meet with your daughters, and your sons will 
meet with their daughters. 

Now they are coming. Where do they come? They 
come to New York. The great steamship lines that are 
engaged in transportation are nearly all centered at New 
York as a port of entry. The statistics show that of a million 
who came to this country in 20 years, probably 90 percent came 
into the port of New York. The statistics also show that over 
60 percent of those who arrive remain in New York, oertainly in 
the first instance. Now what becomes of them in New York? 
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It was said here this morning by a very interesting representative 
from Kansas Cdty that these people who go out from New York 
think so much of us in New York that they want to get back. 
Now that strikes me as humoroois, but it is tragic. It is worthy 
of your consideration. If you had an opportunity to see the con- 
ditions in New York, you woidd underetand why it is that thqr 
want to get back. The so-called Ghetto of New York, bounded 
an. the north by Houston Street, on the west by the Bowery, and 
running southward and eastward to the river, oontains as many 
Jews as Detroit contains people. The whole city of Detroit, if 
crowded into that little section, would displace a similar number 
of Jews who have come to this country from Southeastern Europe 
in the last 20 years, and their descendants. And that is a very 
small terriltory. There are thousands, yea, tens of thousands of 
citizens in the city of New York, a good many of them Jews, 
who have never set foot in that territory. Just think of dumping 
the whole city of Detroit down into the city of New York, and 
a large proportion of the city of New York, not knowing it was 
there, — ^but that is the fact. It is a region almost unknown to a 
very large portion of the population of New York, and, of course, 
it goes without saying, unknown to those who do not live in that 
vicinity. In that region the lauguage thai is spoken is the 
traditional Yiddish of the Jews. In the stores, the articles they 
were accustomed to purchase in ithe land of their nativity are 
offered for sale. The signs are written in their own language in 
the Hebrew character. The cafes and places of amusement, the 
theater hall, the dance hall, everything is there which they were 
accustonued to, and whatever their tastes, whether good or evil, 
demand, is purveyed for their gratification. They th in k in thedr 
own languiage; they can worship there according to the rituals 
they are accustomed to; their atmosphere, is one which 
tlhey are acquiainted with, and all other atmospheres are 
foreign to them. Now if you take any one of this audience and 
suddenly taiansport him to a foreign land, if there be a group of 
Americans in any one portion of that foreign country, it would 
be perfectly natural for you and me to gravitate to that little 
colony. And we would not Mke to get out into the interior of 
the counitry where we did not know the language of the country, 
the geography of the country, the habits of the people; where no one 
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could under&tiand us, and we oould understaaid no one. A feeling 
of homesickness would Ofvercome us, our heaxts would become terri- 
fied, and if that would be true of us who are presumed to have at 
least some understanding of the configpjation of this globe and 
of the difference in nationalities and habits aiud customs of peoples, 
how much more so must that be true of a class of people whose 
whole world had no larger horizon than the little town in which 
they were bom and raised in some obscure part of Southeastern 
Europe? For them to come to America means for them to oome 
to New York. They have an idea that what lies beyond the limits 
of New York is a wilderness; that once they get away from the 
Ghetto they lose the friends they were accustomed to; that if sick- 
ness, trouble or death comes they have no one to tumi to. If they 
are religiously inclined — anid the Russian Jews are — ^they have no 
place in which they can worship in harmony outside of the Ghetto. 
And so they cMng there tenaciously, even to the brink of starva- 
tion rather than to go out into a wilderness or to give up that 
which is so precious to them. But the limit hias been reached. 
It was reached long ago. You have heard papers here on the 
subject of tuberculosis, mentioned by the President in his mes- 
sage also. You 'will hear others dealing with conditions in the 
New York Ghetto. Some of the speakers and some of those who 
have written papers have toyed with the fringes of the garment 
80 to speak. Perhaps none of them are qualified to deal ade- 
quately with the subject. If there be any one here who is so 
qualified, and who should discharge the duty of acquainting the 
public with it, you would have no time to listen to anything else. 
But let me tell you, and I will call witnesses to prove the propo- 
sition, that no man, however intelligent or industrious in his 
reading and his research, can form the remotest idea of the con- 
ditions prevailing in the lower portion of New York, unless he 
goes there aad makes personal inspection. Now I ooq not deal 
with these conditions today because time does not permit, but I 
can give you a few side lights. I want to tell you just one little 
instance. At 11 o'clock at night I, together with some compan- 
ions, sat in a famous caf6 on Canal Street, and while we were 
drinking the Russian tea, I heard a flutter at my elbow, and turned 
around, and there discovered a little girl about 13 years of agej, 
with a head of hair that would be worth a fortune to a painter. 
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with eyes that were tinged with melancholy and a face of perfect 
and pitiful beauty, aaid she had under her arm a bundle of Yid- 
dish newspapers, which she was paddling out at a penny apieoe 
at 11 o'clock at night. When she was interrogated, she infornned 

us that her name was L ; she went to school until 3 o'clock 

in the afternoon, and then immediately, after getting a crust of 
bread and a glass of tea, went out to sell papers. When asked 
how long she remainied out, she said until all her papers were 
sold. And at 11 o'clock at night she had 25 yet undisposed of. 
We bought her papers and sent her home. I forgot to say tliat 
she informed us that her mother was with her, and thait she was 
compelled to employ all her time not spent at school in selling 
newspapers in order to realize a few pennies to support the family. 
When isihe left, I turned to my companion and asked him: "Can 
you understand the inevitable fate that is in store for that poor 
girl ?" And he sprang up with tears in his eyes, saying : "For 
God's sake let us do something to rescue her." I pulled him 
back, and I said that is an impulse which is always tugging a;t 
my heart when I come down here,— to devote myself to an indi- 
vidual case. It appeals to me because I see it before me. But 
that is not an isolated case. There are thousands like that in this 
district — fthousands of children that are denied the most sacred 
privilege that God gives to every girl, to grow up to be a respect- 
able womian, a respectable wife and a respectable mother. I am not 
unduly earniest when I speak to my friends, to my brethren in all 
parts of this country, that the care of that child's purity is no more 
my business because I live in the upper portion of Manhattan Island 
than it is the care of a Jew who lives m Oregon. It is my business — 
]ft always has been my business, wliether I live in New York or 
elsewhere, and what I claim and what I preach as the gospel 
that animates my soul, is that it is your business, that it is the 
business of every Jew, if he is entitled to that honorable name. 
It is not to be left to those people to choose where they shall live. 
They are unable to form a fair judgment. They are no more 
qualified to form a fair judgment as to where they shall locate 
when they land as foreigners from Europe than your children or 
my children to determine what is best for them. They must be 
guided, led until they are strong enouffh educationally to move 
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for themselves. They must be educated to a better understanding 
of the conditions that prevadl in the interior of this country, 
of opportunities offered everywhere for mien able to work, to lift 
themselves and their families. That is an educational campaign 
which is proceeding systematically, tediously and painfully slow in 
the lower east side of New York. But there is something moire 
needed than that in order to ameliorate the conditione which obtain 
in the Ghetto and which are continually being augmented by the fact 
that the influx from Europe is greater than the efflux from New 
York. You understand this, who strive to aid those who will move 
out of the Gheftto. We must realize that not only are the numbers 
increasing, but the tone constantly being lowered. Is that any 
oonoem of yours? Is it less your oonoem than it is 
mine? — when I epeek of mine I am speaking as a citizen 
of Nefw York. I think not I have asked that question, looking 
into the eyes of Jewish gatherings all over these United States, 
and I have never reoeived but one answer: That just as truly 
as it is the business of the New York Jew, it is the business of 
the American Jew because it is not a local question. It is not 
at the invitation of New York they comje there. It is not a matter 
of choice upon the part of New York that they land there. I 
will take that back and explain to you in a moment. But it is due 
to the fact that the steamship Mnes terminate at New York. I 
said I would take it back that it wasn't the choice of New York, 
because it has been the decision of the charitable Jews of New 
York that if this tide must oome here, and must be handled by the 
American Jews, it must be dealt with as an American proposition ; 
our energies wall be weakened if they oome at various sea ports 
rather than at ome; it is better to have them at one place than to di- 
vide our forces all along the Atlantic seaboard. But I can say to 
yon that if the Jews of New York had set themselves energetically 
to the task, we oould offer inducements ihwt would com- 
pel the immignation companiea to divert the immigration to 
Charleston, to Baltimore, to New Orleans, to Boston, to any place 
on the American coast, and looked at from a purely financial 
standpoint, money could not be better invested. But they have 
never argued that feature, but, on the contrary, have always taken 
the postttion that if we must take care of them, it is better that they 
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come wiiere they can be handled scientifically, than to let them be 
landed on the seaboard indiscriminately and receive no particular 
attention. 

Now, in New York a great many charitable institutions exist 
and a very few charitable people. (Applause.) And we are hand- 
ling problems which impel us to deal with them familiarly; to 
smile when we hear of troubles that are related at a meeting like 
this — as obtaining in other communities. When we hear some ome 
speak of these settlement districts in such, and such a community, 
or something or another that is established in some other commun- 
ity, we can not help recalling that not only could we not say the 
settlement house, but those among us who are best informed do 
not know the location of the many settlement houses wihich we 
have in the city of New York aud of the Jewish charitable institu- 
tions, so nimierous are they; and yet so great are the problems 
that these many institutions scarcely make an impression. When 
I took a visitor through the Educational Alliance building in 
New York, and I told him the average attendance there was 7,000 
a day year in and year out, he was ajnazed, as almost any 
one unfamiliar wdith ^the situation would be, that it does not 
make a greater impression upon the tone and the civilization 
th»at obtain here, and the answer to it is : That if we had 20 in- 
stitutions located at proper places in the lower east side of New 
York, each a duplicate of the Educational Alliance, each one would 
have a like daily attendance. So stupendous is that problem there. 
Now to get down to tiae practical question ix> which I wish to 
address myself; it is this: What is the solution, what are we 
going to do? Now, I want to avoid as much as possible speaking 
of any matter in which I must employ the personal pronoun I, 
which, if I hiid my way about it, would be blotted out of all vocabu- 
laries, but I am compelled by circumstances to say that when the 
Roumanian persecution drove the first installment of victims to the 
United States in the early part of the summer of 1900, the Inde- 
pendent Order of B'nai B'rith undertook to distribute them in 
different localities in the United States, and thereupon organized 
a movement in conjunction with philanthropic individuals and so- 
cieties located in the city of New York, and up to the first day 
of February, 1901, had located in a most desultory and unscien- 
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tific way somewihere between 1,600 and 2,000 people. Now, you 
must understand we had no machinery provided for handling such 
a problem. We had nobody who understood how to handle these 
people. We did not know whom to employ for that purpose, becaiise 
there was no one who had had any experiienoe. The people living in 
the interior of the United S-tates did not understand these people 
nor how to handle them, and, in the nature of things, mistakes 
were made and duplicated and multiplied over and over again, but 
out of all that turmoil and confusion and apparent chaoe the fact 
remains that about 60 percent, 60 to 66 percent of those who were 
moved out were finally successfully located and became self-sup- 
porting in different parts of the United States. But quite a large 
percentage of those who went out did not stay in the places to 
which they were sent. They drifted. If they were sent within 
300 or 400 or 500 milee of Chicago, they had a desire to see 
Chicago. Most everybody hiae. Or if they were anywhere near 
St. Louis, they wanted to go to St. Louis, and they wanted to go 
to Cincinnati in the same way. The large cities always attract 
these people, and there was what w!e called a drift. Somebody 
BBfld this morning when a man gives $5 to this hospital and $5 to 
that asylum, and $50 to another, every week, that at the end of 
the year he thinks he has given away a fortune. He is astonished 
when you sum up and find out how little his contribution is. 'Now 
I am glad that was mentioned, because I have found out that if in 
Jianuairy two Roumanianis drifted into St. Louis and besieged the 
rdief committee there for aid, and in February one, and in March 
four, and in April another one or two, before the end of the 
year, it was firmly believed tha.t all the Roimaaniane in the country 
were being dumped into St. Louis. (Laughter and applause.) 

When I was in Chicago last March, I was told by the manager 
of the United Hebrew Charities there that 400 Roumanian refu- 
gees who were sent out by the New York Committee had drifted 
into Chicago, and I said, "Won^t you feel more comfortable if 
yon reduce that?" and he said, "Well, to be certain I would reduce 
it to 300." Afterwards, through the courtesy of Mr. Senior, Presi- 
dent of this organization, I saw the figures, the names of the men 
tabulated. I do not undertake to be exact, but I am safe in saying 
that the number that were sent there was under 70, and of thrt 
liRt of 70, we could only check out about 45. There were fewer 
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than 50 who really were sent by the Committee in New York to 
various parts of the west and who drifted to Chicago. Well, the 
same was true in Baltimore, aaid the same was true in Cincininati, 
and the same was true everywhere else. In fact, when you tabu- 
late the drift of Roumanians that were sent out, we discover tha/fc 
by some miraculous process these Roumandaoi refugees had been 
able to multiply themselves. Well, our figures showed 60 percent 
remjained where they were, and the other 40 percent hiad multi- 
plied themselves into 200 percent of the whole number. I refer to 
that because it presents a grave practical problem. What are you 
going to do about it? After experiences wihich we pnofited by, we 
reorganized our affairs and our statistics from the first of Feb- 
ruary will show that in our removal work 80 percent of those who 
were sent out remained where we had sent them and are self-sus- 
taining and prosperous. We sent out the heads of families. Re- 
member, we never sent anybody to any community without the 
consent of that community. That is an inflexible rule, but when 
the head of a family who has gone forth as the pioneer, can get a 
certificate from the local charitable organization ofr from the B^nai 
B'rith Lodge, if there be one, or any other lodge, that he is able to 
take care of his family, his family is seni to him. Those are what we 
call reunion cases. And our reunion record contains, beyond any 
pera'dventure, the absolute success of this movement. Now, when 
that movement had been demonstrated as a success, it wais sug- 
gested that possibly in removal work we could solve the Ghetto 
problem. We oooild give the children of those people, herded like 
cattle^ the opportunity to breathe fresh air, to get proper su/rround- 
ings and proper educational facilities, to take their places) in the 
rank of American boys and American girls and become worthy 
American citizens; we urge them to take advantage of the differ- 
ent portions of the United States, and there we had, as we have 
now, un.tol)d obstacles to overcome; and we have gone forth to 
make a propaganda among the Jews, to impress upon them the 
duty, nay, more than that, the privilege of taking part in this great 
historical movement. Stamp your, inldi^4duality upon it so that youir 
children and children's children may say that there was a time 
when the exodus was repeated, when the exodus from Spain was 
repeated, when the Jews moved from Southeastern Europe to the 
United States, and my father or my gmmdfather was one of the 
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active spirits in that movement, opening his arms to those refu- 
gees, fxLmiahing them with the beginnings of a career and enabling 
thedr children to become woirthy citizens, whose descendants 
are now the leaders of Jewish life in the United States. 
Can you appreciate thiaft? Let me tell you something which 
brought it to my mind more forcibly: At an early stage 
of the movement I instructed my secretary to take an ordinary 
railroad folder, a map of the United States, aoid mark with a 
blue pencil the points to whioh the Roumanian refugees had bean 
sent, so that he might have it as a guide for the woric, and I 
mentioned it casually one day to the Superintendent of the Edu- 
cational Alliance, a Bussian, Dr. Blaustein, and he said, ^^Let 
me have that That little worthless railroad folder will become 
of priceless value when the Roumanian has become a fixed fact m 
American civilization. It will be a precious souvenir to thedr 
descendants to show how they were first introduced into the in- 
terior of the United States and where they first located.^^ Now, I 
do not appreciate his enthusdasni about the historical value of thait 
little map, but I dio say, without respect to any special feature of 
the work, that the work itself is of great historical significance; 
it appeals to your emotion; it should appeal to your judgment, and 
if it does not, it is not the fault of the situation ; it is your fault. 
It would indicate' to my mifnd, and I think it would to the mind of 
any one of you who is capable of passing upon the subject, 
that you engaged in charity work which you are dioing for pleasure. 
Now, there is a great deal of pleasure in charity work. There is 
a delightful emotion when we do somebody a kindness, and I have 
observed in my self and in others, too, that we always like to do 
a fcindneee to somebody who needs it least. I know when I go 
down into the Ghetto and I see a group of ohildren, my inclina- 
tion is to do something for the prettiest diild in the group. If you 
find in a group of men one that looks the most respectable, who 
is the beet dressed, who appeals to you lK»oause he has an intelligent 
face, he is the man that is most likely to arouse your first impulse 
to aid, but if he is uncomely, if he is untidy and malodorous, why, 
you turn from him with loathing and disgusit; and yet if you are 
animated by the true spirit of charity, you ought to reflect that 
tlw3 one from whom you turn in loathing and disgust is the one 
that is most entitled to your assistance. The other man can get 
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along himself. (Appkuse.) To do true charity work is to make 
sacrifice. What values it to sit down in your comfortable office 
and write a check and flutter it out, to avoid coming in oontax)t 
with those cases because at may soil your gloves ; to deal witih them 
with tonga, to write magazine theses on charity work — ^beautiful 
specimens of literature such as I liave heard and seen time and 
time again, and possessing great merit? It endures forever, be- 
cause it is not subjected to wear and tear. But if you want to do 
effective charity work you must soil your hands. You must come 
into contact with things that are loathsome and repulsive, and feel 
you are giving of your (mn comfort and happiniess in order to secure 
comfort and well-being to others. I have always said it is no holiday 
business. It is not a holiday jaunt. It means trouble. It meaois a tax 
on your patience. It means you are going to be betrayed. It means 
you are going to be the subject of ingratitude and treachery amd 
a thousand other things that will make you recoil because you 
must not expect these people to be perfect specimens of humanity. 
Why should you? Are those who have lived with you in youjr 
own community, are they perfect, are they all sensible, are they 
all truthful, are they all upright, are they all courteous, are' they 
all loyal ? and you will answer no, a thousand times no, and if that 
be true of the average of any community, how should you expect 
these poor, persecuted refugees who come over here should meas- 
ure up to a loftier standard than that which you apply to your 
own people? 

Xoiw I wanjt you to reflect on that because that is of great weight, 
not because it comes from me, but because it will help you in your 
work. You will observe, in dealing with the prejudices of our Gentile 
friends towards the Jews, they always insist upon comparing the 
average Jew with the best Christian. And, of course, that is 
manifestly uniair. And tlhie American Jew compares the Kussian 
and Eoumianian Jew with the best American. Jew. But if you 
compare averages, I think you will find the scale will not tip 
much one way or the other. (Applause.) I heard this morning 
a question put to one of the distinguished delegates of this con- 
ference: How can we bridge the chasm between the Russian and 
the Grerman Jew? How can we get rid of the prejudices which 
exist on both sides? And I was delighted when I heard the in- 
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terrogation coupled with the statement of the prejudices which 
exist on both sides, 'and I was pained to hear a reply made which 
would indicate that the prejudice only existed on one side, anid 
that it was well grounded. .1 have haid to deal with that problem 
and to study it, and I have found that the closer I got into it, tihe 
nearer I got to the fact that the prejudices on the part of .the 
Russian Jew towards the American and the German Jew are abso- 
lutely well founded from his view point. And that the prejudice 
^f the American and the German Jew against the Russian and 
the Galician and the Roumanian Jew is absolutely well founded 
from the view point of the American and the German Jew. But 
I have always found that both view podnts are wrong, and that if 
those who settle the question will take a broad view of it, will 
separate themselves from prejudices, and look at the underlying 
facts, they will find there is a misunderstanding which should be 
removed ; that the Russian should not be driven to the loss of self- 
respect by the arrogant assumption of superiority on the part of 
the German or the American Jew. Right there is perhaps the 
miain root of the evil. These people wiill not tell you so to your 
face, but they understand your arrogance, and they will have 
nothing to do with you as long as you assume to patronize them 
from the standpoint of superiority. They do not recognize your 
superiority, and I dp not blame them. On the other hand, they 
do not participate in our charities to the extent you think they 
ought, and you censure them. I think they ought to participate 
more than thev do. I think that also of the American and the 
German Jew. I want to make this observation as applicable to 
Xew York ; I do not know whether it applies to St. Louis ; I will 
say it is applicable to New York, and I will call your attention to 
the proof of the truth of it. The Jewish population of New York 
may be divided into three parts Rujssianj. and the allied races to 
one part of the American and the German Jew. That is to say, 
350,000 to 120,000, or in that proportion, three to one. And I 
will say this, that of the 350,000 or 300,000 of Russian, Galician 
and Roumanian Jews in New York, there are fewer who are able 
to contribute to organized charities, yet do not, than there are 
among the 120,000 German and American Jews who are able to 
do it and do not. I know that between 5,000 and 6,000 names is 
the largest we can muster as contributors to organized charities 
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in the great city of New York. How is it witih other large cities? 
Take the lists end compare them with the lists of the American 
and German Jews, and ask yourself whether it is not proper to 
sweep a little before our own doors before we oomment upon the 
accumulated dirt before the doors of our neighbors. We must 
deal with this question in a catholic spirit. We must remember 
a man can not get to the top unless he climbs from the bottom. 
W-e must remember those who came to this country 50 years ago 
had to climb from the bottom to the top, and we ought to be 
manly enough to know there is nothing more cowardly and dis- 
graceful than to dimb to the top of a wall by a ladder and then 
kick the ladder away so that nobody can climb up afterwards. 
(Applausia) Now, in a great many of the communities great work 
has been done. One of those who addressed you a few minutes 
ago, a representative from Pittsburg, himself a Roumanian, has 
successfully taken hold of the work in Pittsburg under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Rosenbaum, the President of the B^nai B'rith district 
No. 3, of which Philadelphia is the capital city, who is here, and 
I hope he will have occasion to tell you from the standpoint of 
tihie American native Jew something about cooperation in this 
work of establishing refugees in different parts of the country. 
We have other friends who have done so. But we have some 
natives to deal with that are as ignorant, apparently, as the most 
benighted Jew that ever lived in Southeastern Europe, whose hori- 
zon is the limited local community; who do not understand that 
beyond the hilltops which limit their view there are other people 
who can be uplifted to a realization of the fact that the Jewish 
question is a question pertaining to all the Jews ; that the concern 
of all the Jews is the concern of each Jew, and the concern of each 
Jew is the concern of all Jews. They will tell you, whenever a 
propaganda is sought to be mad'e among them, that they have their 
local troubles, and as soon as they do their part with thoise who are 
immediately with them, they perform their fuH duty, and I say 
they do not know what trouble is. I called the attention of my 
friends from New York before we left New York to this : When you 
come out to Detroit and meet the representatives from the west and 
south and listen to the recital of their so-called troubles, you will 
find they have no trouble. It reminds me, when I heard the 
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recital from Kansas City this molming, of ithe bright 
side work in a certain Sabbatli stdhool where some young 
teacher conoedved the idea of putting* herself in communica- 
tion with the managers of the hospitals of New York to ascer- 
tain the wants of patients and on Sunday morning she came before 
the assembled children and. she said : "Here is a little child with 
curvature of the spine; she broke her doU the other day anid 
she wiEtnts a new doll with blue eyes and black hair — now who 
will furnish that?" And immediately there was an array of little 
hands raised up. Every little girl in the Sunday school wanted 
to fuitnish that dioU. Well, there is a little boy in another hos- 
pital who wants a hall. And there, again, the little hands go, 
and everybody wants to furnish the ball. Of course, only one can 
do so; and it seems as df the rest did not meet with the favor 
of the teacher, and their eyes filled with tears, and they go home 
very much disappointed, because there was not enough trouble to 
go around. Now, let me say to you, my friends, in the communi- 
ties where there is not enough trouble to go around, it is your 
duty to hold up your hands like those children, and to clamor for 
your share. And there is plenty of it to go around if it is prop- 
erly distributed.* And the wiork that I and my frieinds are en- 
gaged in is to bring about a p«>per distribution Lt you shaU un- 
derstand that that condition which prevails there in New York 
is not our problem. It is your problem. It is the problem of all 
of us. It is your burden as it is our burden; and that you can 
not get rid of your responsibdlity simply because you do not see 
it, or because you live a thousand males away from it. Be manly 
and womanly, and face the situation, and when you realize your 
duty either you will perform it, or not perform it, but do not 
indulge in sophistries and fallacies, and say it is 'no concern of 
youra Now, I do not wlanit to be invidious; I do not want to 
mention names, but I do wish to say there are communities in 
these United States tha/t have insisted repeatedly that we of 
New York are trying to unload our troubles on other communities, 
and that they were not going to be used as a dumping-ground for 
the poverty-stricken Jews of New York. Now, let me tell you how 
much proof there is to any such accusation. I have already told 
you they are coming to New York at the rate of 50,000 a year. 
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Our scheme of removal involves the removing of 2,400 a year, so 
you can see how muoh dispoeed we are to unload our burden upon 
the country. We are very much concerned in not creating a con- 
gestion elsewhere. Wie are very liiuch concerned in properly dis- 
tributing these people; wie are very much concerned in looking 
after their welfare after they go beyond the confines of New York, 
so much so that we will never send to any community without its 
consent, and we are not urging communities to take more 
than they can properly care for. On the contrary, time and time 
again, when small towns have said we will take care of ten, or 
any particular number, our experience slhows and we have toM 
them you can not stand up under such a burden as that. Take a 
smaller number first. Our problem is an old problem. We think 
we are broad enough to grasp it ; we are trying to teach the breadth 
and depth of that problem to the Jews in other parts of the 
United States, and it is unfair to themselves and to us to belittle 
it with a discussion of little details — the consideration of 
little trifles and little miistakes made in the movement. Mis- 
takes, of course! You could not conduct a big business without 
making mistakes. You oould not conduct a great enterprise like 
this without mistakes. And when you reflect that the people who 
are engaged in this work are without the hope of any kind of re- . 
ward, you ought not to be unforgiving towards their erroTis, even 
though you be rofallible yourself. (Long continued applause.) 

Dr, Landsherg, — I want to ask Mr. Levi one question. This 
morning he spoke of Kansas Cit}^'s experience; now he himself 
says that all his people want to get back to New York. The 
experience of every city has been just that; after everything has 
been done these people will go back to New York. Now, I want 
to know what is to be done; what is the use of sending them out 
to other cities when they will return? 

The Chavr. — In the matter of a discussion of Mr. Levi's 
paper we shall have to ask that it be deferred until all the papers 
have been presented. I think that in all probability the paper that 
Mr. Kahn will present will settle many of the questions 
'^pon which there has been a great deal of misapprehension in the 
c ountrv\ 
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JEWISH AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL AID 

SOCIETY, NEW YORK. 
William Kahn, Manager. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

In the nanue of (the Agricultural and Industrial Society of New 
York City, I sincerely thank you for your kind inviitatiofn to be 
represented at this important meeting. 

The Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society was or- 
ganized as an independent corporationi in the beginning of the 
year 1900. It receives its funds from a bequest of the Baroness 
de Hirsch administration and from the Jewish Colonization As- 
sociation of Paris. It receives no private contributions. 

The objects for which the corporation was formed are: the 
encouragement and direction of agricidture among Jews, residents 
of the United States, and their removal from crowded sections of 
cities to agricultural and industrial districts; the granting of loans 
to mechanics, artisans and tradesmen, to enable them to secure 
larger earnings and accumulate savings for the acquisition of 
homes in suburban, agricultural and industrial districts; the re- 
moval of industries, now pursued in tenements or shops in crowdied 
sections of cities, to agricultural and industrial districts. 

In this sphere the society is the successor of the Baron de 
ffirsoh Fund, of New York City, which had already carried on 
this work for many years, and the formation of a separate or- 
gianiztion was intended to specialize, broaden and enlarge the 
work. 

By actual experience it was found that it is not practicable 
for societies of this kind to remove whole industries from the 
large cities to suburban and rural districts, and that to remove 
large numbers of our coreligionists from the crowded ghettos we 
must rely on individual removals. 

These removals have been accomplished in two ways: first, 
by assisting men to take up farming; second, by assisting them 
to pursue the same occupation which they pursue in the ghettos, 
but to do so in smaller cities and country towns. 

It will not surprise you to hear that it has not yet been possible 
for this society to make farmers of the great masses of Jewish 
ghetto dwellers; however, during the year 1900 it granted forty 
(40) farm loans, amounting in the aggregate to $14,925.00, and 
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during ihe year 1901, sixty-seven (67) farm loans^ amoxinting 
to $31,447.59; and, judging from the work done during the first 
five months of this year, we can reasonably expect that this part 
of OUT work wall show quite an increase during the present year. 

Each of the loans made represents a Jewish family actually 
settled on and cultivating a farm, and, with ihe exception of a 
very few cases, a purchased farm. Outside of the cases assisted 
by loans the society has rendered its services to a number of 
Jewish families who had sufficient means of their own and only 
needed its advice in tiie purchaae of fexms, live stock or imple- 
ments. 

We have also entered into cooperation with The Jewish Ag- 
riculturists' Aid Society of America, of Chicago, 111., a society 
which has done and is doing most excellent work; and we have 
reasonable hopes that our activity in the encouragement of farm- 
ing amongst Jews will be greatly broadened and enlarged. 

Including the loans turned over to this society by the Baron 
de Hirsch Fund, we have now on our books over two hundred 
farm loans, made to that many Jewish families, and it is pleasing 
to state upon statistics compiled from personal investigation that 
neariy all of theee fiamilies are self-supporiing, and that the 
large majority of them are making fair progress; also that as 
soon as one or more families have been assisted to settle in certain 
farming localities, they attract after them others, who, in many 
instances, do not require the financial assistance of charitable 
or philanthro-pic institutions, but who probably would not go 
farming if it were not for the previously assisted settlement of co- 
religdonisits. 

The work of the Baron de Hirsch Fund and of our society in 
that direction has always been carefully gauged, so as to avodd 
pauperization of any kind, and special pains are taken to develop 
in our proteges a spirit of independent Americanism, to teach them 
business principles and the conscdousness of moral and financial 
obligations, and we are happy to state that the Jewish farmers 
who have come within our observation are quick to adapt them- 
selves to their new surroundings and are enjoying the respect and 
good-will of their Gentile neighbors. 

Altogether, it may be stated as a fact, that farming is by 
no means an extinct occupation among Jews, when we notice 
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that there are quite a mumb^ of successful Jewish dairy farmers 
in the New England states and New York, truck farmers in New 
Jersey, fruit raisers in the middle West and grain farmers in 
the Dakorfcas and the Northwest Territories of Canada. It may be 
estimated that there are 1,000 Jewish farmers in the United States. 

Our society has hitherto practically confinM its assistance to 
those cases in which the applicant had some means of his own, 
because the experience of many years had strongly tended to 
show that Jewish would-be fanners who started farming entdne- 
Iv on means furndshed by charity usually abandoned thedr under- 
taking. Lately, however, our society has been discussing and is 
now working out a plan by which Jewish families without means, 
who show an inclination for farming life, can be given a practi- 
cal trial extending over a year or so, during which time they will 
be trained in American farming methods, and at the same time be 
enabled to make a living, and at the expiration of which trial- 
period this society would give those who have been found, worthy 
and fit, a chanjoe to go farming on their own land. 

I mention this part of our work because it will oertainly 
serve a good purpose to call it to the attention of this assembly 
of representative Jews, many of whom may be able to make prac- 
tioal use of this information in their dealings with our coreli- 
gionists, and I will simply add that we shall be glad to furnish 
to all interested all further information at our command, amd 
to enter into cooperation with all those who may be able and 
willing to help in the work. 

Removal Work. 

While, of course, our society ds especially anxious to increase 
the number of successful Jewish farmers in America, still it will 
be easily understood that it can not expect to recruit the masses 
of ghetto people in that occupation, and that of necessity it must 
direct its efforts to the assistance of thoee gJietbo-dwellers, who, 
although not willing to change their occupation, are willing and 
anxious to change their surroundings, and to exchange the dread- 
ful condition of the ghetto for the healthy surroundings offered 
them in other parts of this great and glorious country. 

You all know how this question was brought to the front by 
the Honorable President of the Independent Order of B^nai 
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B^rdth in the summer of 1900, on account of the large numbers 
of persecuted Roumanians driven at that time to iihe shores of 
this ooiintry. 

You are also familiar witih Bulletin No. 3, issued by Mr. 
Levi, in thie spring of 1901, which fully explains tbe plan 
of cooperation adopted between the Independent Order of B'nai 
B^rith, the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Socdety, and 
other Jewish organizations throughout the country. 

Under that plan the Industrial Removal Office has bean and 
is now working, and it will no doubt be of some interest to^you 
to hear an authentic statement of the principles and methods 
governing the work. 

The Industrial Removal Office is located at Xa 59 Seoond 
Avenue, New York City, in charge of a superintendent, Mr. 
George G. David, who has under him a sufficient office force. It 
is a biianch office of the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid 
Society, whose manager has general supervision of the work. A 
number of traveling representatives were engaged, in cooperation 
with the Roumanian Committ^ an.d the Independent Order of 
B'nad B'rith. At present we have three such traveling repre- 
sentatives, one covering the states and territories west of the 
Missouri river and as far west as Colorado and Wyoming; an- 
other, the southwesteim states; and a third traveling in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio aoiid parts of the Middle West. 

These traveling representatives receive a stated monthly salary 
and their traveling expenses. They are men of the best standing, 
thoroughly trained in the work of Jewish charities and imbued 
with its principles. They have no motives or interests at heart 
except to relieve the distress of our unfortunate ghetto-dweUers 
through the cooperation of our generous coreligionists in the 
various communities visited by them, and in a manner which 
may put those communities to as little trouble as possible in ac- 
complishing that object. 

I will read from the intructions given those representatives. 

I. Object of Removals. 

Whale the conditians of the New York ghetto are too horrible 
to be described, still it is not the bad class of people that we are 
trying to remove, but those who want to get out of those condi- 
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tions, aiid especially those who want to remove tiieir families 
from that influence which threatens them with moral and ph\'si- 
eal deprivation and degradation. The majorat}- of the New York 
ghetto people are of good stock, moral and hard-working, and are 
very quick to accommodate themselves to their new surroundings; 
and their frugal and industrious habits enable them, as a rulej, 
to soon beoome self-supporting, independent and respected citi- 
zens in the communities to which they are sent. 

The object to be attained by removals is not to force on any 
commuaiit}" any burden, but simply to provide for these people 
a chance to work, and all we ask of outside communities is to give 
them that chance and some moral support and philanthropic as- 
sistance at the beginning, so as to get them settled dn their ne^r 
surroundings. We do not encourage schnorrers, and we do not 
want amy of the other communities to encourage them; no man 
is sent out from the ghetto without having references r^arding 
his abilities and qualifications, which references are personally in- 
vestigated, and if it should turu) out that a man has deeedved the 
Removal Office and does not wiant to -work, he ought to be made 
to shift for himself, and not to be encouraged to become a sdhnoor- 
rer, either in the commiunity where he is sent, or any neighboring 
oommunity; especially is it necessar}' to impress upon every comr 
muni'ty whidh you canvass the folly of indulging in the old Jew- 
ish habit of ticket-giving, which endangers our work, exasperates 
the next community and every other community to which these 
men drift, and is of no benefit, in the true sense of the word, to 
the recipient. Every man sen/t out ought to be made to understand 
at the very first opportunity that he must either work or walk, 
and that the municipal laws apply to Jewish vagrants as well as 
to vagrants of any other religion. 

II. Methods of Obtaining Requisitions. 

Our requdaitions are to be obtained through Jewish chan- 
nels. While we are senddng out only working people, still we are 
conscious of the fact that most of the poor and uneducated Jew- 
ish people whom we are sending out are somewhat diflferent from 
the independent and self-reliant American workingman. It will 
not do simply to go to an employer of labor who may be in need 
of workingnien and who lias no other but a business object. If 
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yiQU should get an order from him, we might send him a fairly 
good mechanic or laborer, but owing to the peculiar appearance 
and ignorance of language, and ignorance in oiiher respects which 
w^e have to contend with, with many of the people on our hands, 
it woidd be quite likely, in a large number of cases, that the em- 
ployer or his foreman would too quickly lose his patience; the 
man senit out woidd then at once fall back on the Jewish com- 
miMiity, who woidd then complain about our sending out the 
peopla 

It is therefore necessary to obtain requisitions through Jewish 
channels, that is to say, with the cooperation of leading Jewish 
citizens and Jewish organizations of the various conamunities. 

The principal Jewish organizaition to be relied on is the In- 
dependent Order of B'nai B^rith, which ha^ lodges in almost every 
community, and influence even in those communities where it has 
no lodge. 

As you will see from Bulletin No. 3 the President of that 
Order is a member of the committee in oontpol of the removal 
work, and through his efforts we have the assurance of active 
and faithful cooperation on the part of every lodge and member 
of that Order. 

You will not confine yourself, however, to cooperating with 
the B^nai B^rith lodges and membea^, but will seek the coopemtion 
of other Jewish organizations, and of all leading Jewish dtizeins 
of the various communitjee. The members of the B'nai B^rith 
lodges themselves understand thait this work is to be done by all 
the Jews, and they will cooperate with you in interesting such 
other organizations and philanthropic Jewish people as may be 
found in the vanious communities outside of the B'nai B'rith 
organization. 

We are particularly desirous to remove men of family, but 
we usually send the head only, and have the family follow only 
upon a report from the local community that he is successfully 
settled and can provide for (his family from his own earnings. 

All requisitions are sent direct to our main office, No. 621 
Broadway, New York City, where they are carefully examined, 
classified, and pent to the Eemoval Office with instructions for 
proper attention. 

Our Removal Office tries in every particular to comply with 
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the wifilieB of the local coiimiimities, as aicpi^essed in the requiai* 
Hxxoi^ and uses great care in selecting only awch people as, after 
oaiefal investigaitian, seem to possess the requirements called 
foT by the local communities. We are sending out omly working 
people and thedr families; no sick people, nor any charity oases, 
strictly speakii^. There are in New York City and in Philadel- 
phia large numbers of Jewish working people, who, while mot 
charit}' duu^es, sitill are unable to make a respeotable liv- 
ings and who, when given a chance in smaller oommoinities, rise 
in a comparatively short time to a position of independent aiod 
respectable adf-eupport 

Some of our local correspondents, having been informed that 
the Semo>val Office advertises for such men, formed a notion that 
tiiere is no necessity for this work, and that if there really weire so 
many men in need of our assistance, there would be no necessity 
of advertising for them. 

We frankly admit that we do advertise in the Jewish papers of 
New Yoik: City, for the simple reason that New York City is a 
very large place; so large that the Removal Office might be in ex- 
istence for quite a long time without our poor copelagiondsts in 
the next block knowing aniiliing about it, and the advertising is 
simply dome for the purpose of letting them know that we are in 
existence, and that here is a chance for them to receive the as^ 
sistance needed. All our advertisements comtain a notice that 
only men out of work should apply. 

We have never sent out anybody except men who had been out 
of work, and who appealed to us for a chance to be sent out of 
town and to make a livdng. Notwithstanding all that, it frequenitr 
ly happens that the men sent out, after arriviiig at their point of 
destination, claim that they have been induced to go out by prom- 
ises of large earnings; that they have left lucrative positions in 
New York City, etc. While these stories are, of course, simply 
invented by the men for the purpose of playing upon the s}Tn- 
pathies of their generous coreligionists whom they size up as 
ha\'ing littie experience with their kind, it is nevertheless a fact 
that a good deal of stock was at first taken by the local g<entie- 
men in these stories, and we were deluged with reproaches for 
having taken these people from a condition of plenty and sent 
them where they could only make from eight to fifteen dollars 
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in the great city of New York. How is it with cither large cities? 
Tabe the lists and compare them wiith the lists of the American 
and German Jews, and ask yourself whether it is not proper to 
sweep a little before our own doors before we oomment upon the 
accumulated dirt before the doors of our neighbors. We must 
deal with this question in a catholic spirit. We must r^nember 
a man can not get to the top unless he climbs from the bottom. 
W-e must remember those who came to this country 50 years ago 
had to climb from the bottom to the top, and we ought to be 
manly enough to know there is nothing more cowardly and dis- 
graceful than to dimb to the top of a wall by a ladder and then 
kick the ladder away so that nobody can climb up afterwards. 
(Applausa) Now, in a great many of the communities great work 
has been done. One of those who addressed you a few minutes 
ago, a representative from Pittsburg, himself a Eoumanian, has 
successfully taken hold of the work in Pittsburg under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Eosenbaum, the President of the B'nai B'rith district 
No. 3, of which Philadelphia is the capital city, who is here, and 
I hope he will have occasion to tell you from the standpoint of 
ihe American native Jew something about cooperation in this 
work of establishing refugees in different parts of the country. 
We have other friends who have done so. But we have some 
natives to deal with that are as ignorant, apparently, as the most 
benighted Jew that ever lived in Southeastern Europe, whose hori- 
zon is the limited local community; who do not understand that 
beyond the liilltops which limiit their view there are other people 
who can be uplifted to a realization of the fact that the Jewish 
question is a question pertaining to all the Jews ; that the concern 
of all the Jews is the concern of each Jew, and the concern of each 
Jew is the concern of all Jews. They will tell you, whenever a 
propaganda is sought to be mad'e among them, that they have their 
local troubles, and as soon as they do their part with those who are 
immediately with them, they perform their full duty, and I say 
they do not know wliat trouble is. T called the attention of my 
friends from New York before we left New York to this : When you 
come out to Detroit and meet the representatives from the west and 
south and listen to the recital of their so-called troubles, you will 
find they have no trouble. It remands me, when I heard the 
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recital from Kansas City this molming, of .the bright 
side work in a certain Sabbath sdhool where some young 
teacher conoedved the idea of putting* herself in communica- 
tion with the managers of the hospitals of New York to ascer- 
tain the waaits of patients and on Sunday morning sihe came before 
the assembled children and. she said : "Here is a little child with 
curvature of the spine; she broke her doU the other day anid 
she wiEtnts a new doll with blue eyes and black hair — now who 
will furnish that?" And immediately there was an array of little 
hands raised up. Every little girl in the Sunday school wanted 
to fuitnish that doll. Well, there is a little boy in another hos- 
pital who wants a ball. And there, again, the little hands go, 
and everybody wants to furnish the ball. Of course, only one can 
do so; and it seems as df the rest did not meet with the favor 
of the teacher, and their eyes filled with tears, and they go home 
very much disappointed, because there was not enough trouble to 
go around. Now, let me say to you, my friends, in the communi- 
ties where there is not enough trouble to go around, it is your 
duty to hold up your hands like those children, and to clamor for 
your share. And there is plenty of it to go around if it is prop- 
erly distributed.' And the wiork that I and my friends are en- 
gaged in is to bring about a proper distribution that you shall un- 
derstand that that condition which prevails there in New York 
is not our problem. It is your problem. It is the problem of all 
of us. It is your burden as it is our burden; and that you can 
not get rid of your responsibdlity simply because you do not see 
it, or because you live a thousand males away from it. Be manly 
and womanly, and face the situation, and when you realize your 
duty either you will perform it, or not perform it, but do not 
indulge in sophistries and fallacies, and say it ia*no concern of 
youra Now, I do not wlant to be invidious; I do not want to 
mention names, but I do wish to say there are communities in 
these United States tha/t have insisted repeatedly that we of 
New York are trying to unload our troubles on other communities, 
and that they were not going to be used as a dumping-ground for 
the poverty-stricken Jews of New York. Now, let me tell you how 
much proof there is to any such accugation. I have already told 
you they are coming to New York at the rate of 50,000 a year. 
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1901. 1902. 

Percent. Percent. 

MediaimoB 65.1 78 . 2 

Clerks 8.8 4. 

Laborers 24.2 15.2 

TeadieTB 1.1 1. 

Peddlers 1.8 1.6 

Tailors and operators (needie industrv') ....21.4 21.7 

In ascertaindng the results of ihe work, we are not satisfied 
with general statements or guesses, but we send regulair inquiry 
sheets to the local oommunities soane weeks after each ease has 
been sent out, which inquiry sheets are returned to our office with 
a signed answer from the gentlemen who received tihe people, and, 
compiled from this information, the residt of our work done during 
the year 1901 was shown to be as follows: 

Cases. Peraoms. 
Satdsfactory and still at original place of settlement. .54.7 65.3 

Satisfactory people who left for places known 7.4 5.5 

Satisf actorv^ people who left for places unknown 8.1 5.8 

Satisfactory but returned to New York 1.8 1.2 



72.0 77.8 

Unsatisfacton^ and still at original place of settlement 2.0 1.4 

Unsatisfactory people who left for pLaoee known 4.2 3.3 

Unsatisf actory people who left for places unknown .... 6.7 4.7 

Unsatisf acton' and returned to IN'ew York 5.4 6.1 



18.3 15.5 

"Not heard from in answer to inquiry sheets (although 
more than half of these were accounted for bv re- 
turn postal cards as having arrived at their places 
of destination) 9.7 0.7 

These statistics, showing as thev' did that 77.8 percent of the 
persons sent out were satisfactory and that nearly 71 percent 
either remained in their original places of destination or settled 
in neighboring communities, were considered highly gratifpng, and 
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excelled the expectations of all the genilemen oonnected with this 
work; but we continued with renewed entihusiasin our efforts to 
improve and perfect the work from day to day, and it gives us spe- 
cial pleasure to state the results obtained during the first three 
months of tlhis year. 

Our Eemoval Office sent out from New York during the first 
three months of 1902, 344 oases, consisting of 620 persons, and the 
residts achieved are as follows: 

Oases. Persons. 
Satisfactory and still at original places of settlemjent. .71.8 81.1 

Satisfactory people who left for places known 9.6 6.5 

Satisfactory people who left for places unknown .... 2.9 1.9 



84.3 89.6 

Unsatisfactory and still at original places of settlement 2.0 1.4 

Unsatisfactory people who left for places known.... 4.4 2.9 

Unsatisfactory people who left for places unknown .... 8.4 5.6 



14.8 9.9 
Not heard from 9 .6 

If you will kindly consider the class of people whom we are try- 
ing to help, and that the strongest specimens of humanity do not 
usually apply to a charitable institution for help in any shape, you 
will admit that tihiese figures must not only be considered satisf ao 
tory, but are approaching a point where it may be said that all 
we can do is to increase the nxmibers without deteriorating the 
quality of our work. 

These gratifying results, we are fully aware, are largely due to 
the big-hearted and intelligent support of our generous coreligion- 
ists throughout this country, who, instead of allowing themselveB 
to be discouraged by failures at the beginning of this work, kept 
up thedr zeal and eoithusiasm, and used their unpleasant experiences 
as a valuable store of knowledge in dealing with later cases. 

We have always been candid in telling our esteemed correspon- 
dents throughout the country that thds work is not without trouble; 
that not only patient, but also firm, treatment is required on their 
part in dealing with the people sent them. 
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It is true that some of our well-to-do coreligionists, while oflfer- 
ing their help, did not fully appreciate at the beginning what w^ 
required of them; when they found out ithat this work 
required same patience and self-denial, th^y shirked their 
duty, and, instead of bringing some self-sacrifice, vented their 
feelings in complaints of the fact that they should be encumbered 
with their poor coreligdxmisits, who, as they expressed it, 
would create "rishufi*^ in their community; but it is also true 
that thefle instances were not many, and that the overwhelming 
majority of Jews throughout the country are heart and soul with 
us in the work, as much and more now than they ever were before. 
The actual results obtained have confirmed them in their stand 
that these poor, down-trodden people who have come to our shores, 
not from choice, but from necessity, and through no fault or crime 
of their own, except that they were bom Jews in countries only half 
civilized, are entitled, not only as a matter of charity, but as a 
matter of moral right, to be uplifted by all those who have enjoyed 
the privileges of this free country and are able to give their sup- 
port, whether they be Jews or Gentiles; that they come from a 
stock which can not be suppressed by temporary disadvantages, 
and that to remove these temporary disadvantages and to help 
these people to cast off their long beards, their soiled clothes and 
outlandish habits, and even their moral faults and weaknesses 
caused by long years of oppression and suffering, is a work wihich 
wiU result in producing self-supporting, industrious and progress 
sive citizens, who will be a benefit to the communities in which 
they settle, and will reflect credit on the philanthropic gentle^ 
men who have assisted them, in the eyes of both Jews and Gen- 
tiles. 

There is no doubt that df the Jews of America had been 
awake to their duty during the last twenty-five years, the ghettos 
of New York and Philaidelphia would not exist as they do today; 
but while the work, having been neglected so long, has become im- 
measurably more difficult, still our experience shows that it is 
not yet too late, and we ihiave great hopes that our generous coop- 
erators throughout the country will succeed in solving this great 
problem in a way that will reestablish the glory of Judaism. 

There is no question that the industrial removal work is an 
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important branch of the work of the Jewish Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Aid Society, and it is only natural that many of our co- 
religionists throughout the country should have received the im- 
pression that this is its only raison d'etre; therefore, it is well 
to state some of its other objects and branches of work. 

The Jewish colonies in South Jersey (Norma, Alliance, Rosen- 
hayn and Carmel) and the Jewish farm settlements in the New 
England states are no doubt known to many of you; but it is 
probably not generally known that it is one of the special objects 
of this society to foster and develop them, this society being in 
that regard also the successor of the Baron de Hdrsch Fund, of 
New York City. 

In the South Jersey colonies we are still wrestling with the 
difficidt problem of establishing permanent industries for the bene- 
fit of the inhabitaats removed from the ghettos of New York and 
Philadelphia. 

The farmers in those colonies, of whom there are quite a 
number, have in late years made very satisfactory progress, and 
the establishmient of a large canning factory, in cooperation wiiii 
philianthropdc gentlemen of Philadelpihia, was accomplished last 
year; night schools hav-e been established in the various colonies; 
public halls are about to be erected; libraries have been started, 
and other steps have been taken to advance the material, moral 
and educational interests of the inhabitants. 

A modem creamery, built through the assistance of the Baron 
de Hirsch Pimd, is in successful operation at Chesterfield, Conn. 

Both in the South Jersey colonies and in the New England 
settlements special efforts are now being directed towards helping 
tlie farmers to advance their knowledge of farming, and enable 
them to purchase modem and labor-saving tools and farming im- 
plements; and in all these places every effort on the part of our 
Jewish coreligionists to improve their condition is being lent a 
helping hand. 

In Now York City itself the Society reaches numerous small 
mechanics and tradespeople through the Gemilath Chaaodim As- 
sociation, to which it advances considerable sums from time to 
time. 

The Society is especially anxious to assist the Jewish working 
people in acquiring their own homes, and for that purpose it 
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makes loans on such homes up to seventy-five percent of their 
value at a rate of interest considerably below the legal rate and 
on very easy terms of repayment. 

It has not, by any means, confined itself, nor is its purpose to 
confine itself, to the removal of working people from the ghettos. 
Its object and intention are to lend them a helping hand after 
having been removed, provided that they have by their conduct 
shown themselves to be men who will support themselves, and who 
are worthy of further assistance in the direction indicated. In 
very numerous instances the society has, in addition to transporta- 
tion, furnished sufficient money for the purchase of tools for the 
mechanics sent out. 

Inasmuch as this removal work of the society has assunaied large 
proportions only within the last year or so, it has not been deemed 
advisable until now to discuss the question of loans for the puj- 
poee of a<?quiring homes; but as the results of the removal work 
are now beginning to show themselves, and as it is evident that 
by reason of that removal work there are being settled through- 
out the country large numbers of earnest and deserving Jewish 
workingmen, who have already begun and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to accumulate savings from their own earnings, we consider 
it proper to call your special attention to this branch of our 
work. We invite your cooperation, believing, as we do, that 
there is no .act of philanthropy more practical and fruitful than 
to encourage and assist a wiorkingman in the acquisition of his 
own home, where he may settle down twith his family with the 
unswerving purpose of raising his children so as to be a credit 
to their race and to the country where they have found a harbor 
of refuge; where he may, sitting by his own fireside, teach them 
the lessons of the cruel hardships of the past, instiU in them true 
sympathy for the poor and oppressed of all countries and of all 
religions, including certainly those who are still left behind im 
darkneeis and religious persecution; to impress on them their 
duty to strietch out a helping hand to those who are reaching 
for the shores of this free country, and to do unto those umfor- 
tunates the same as their own parents wanted their more fortu- 
nate coreligionists to do unto them. 
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"AGEICULTUEE, A MOST EFFECTIVE MEANS TO AID 

JEWISH POOR/^ 
Eabbi a. E. Levy^ Chicago. 

The advisability of directing the activity of the Jewish poor 
into the domain of agriculture is admitted quite geneitally, yet 
the movement in tlhat directioai has received scant and meager 
attention on the pari; of the Jewish public at large. This is 
due to current conditions rather than to the choice of the people. 
Our communities where the Jewish immigrants from Eussia, Eou- 
mania and Galicia have settled in large numbers are burdened by 
the demands for relief to such anj extent that it requires all efforts 
and attention to supply temporary assistance. Being closely 
pressed, the relief organizations are following along the lines of 
least resistance. Employment, whereby the dependent applicant 
can be made wholly or parily self-sustaining, must be secured 
for throngs that fill the offices of our relief societies in the cities. 
In the endeavor to secure that employment, the sweatshop, the 
factory, common street labor, labor in the iron yards, and not in- 
frequently even peddling, or setting one lip in business in a small 
way, cigar making and ail kinds of gaoTnent miaking, are resorted 
to, in order to ameliorate the condition of the poor. The city, 
with its facilities for "making a living^^ offers a field nearer at 
hand and more easily accessible than the wheat fields of the D&ko- 
tas or the orchards of Michigan, and so the' poor stay in the city. 

The provincial communities heartily endorse this mode of 
helping the poor. Whenever one of the Jewish poor drifts into 
a smaller conamunily and there applies for help to the Jewish 
residents, he is generally shipped to the nearest large city where, 
it is assumed, he must find work in the sweatshop or in the 
factory. 

That, under the present abnormal condition and under the 
pressure of demands upon their resources, the charity organiza- 
tions are doing the best possible work needs hardly to be stated. 
However, looking deeper into the causes that operate to produce 
the sad conditions as they obtain in the congested Jewish quar- 
ters in the larger cities of the Union, we soon find that this mode 
of affording relief to the poor, as far as able-bodied men and 
women are concerned, falls short of its noble aim. It also becomes 
clear that, in order to strike at the root of the evil, our poor 
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must be led into ways of life other than are usually followed by 
them in the ghetto. 

It is mot within the scope of this paper to enter into a dis- 
sertation on the economic status of our industries and to define 
what is and what is not a competition that "is the life of trade/* 
However, the fact stands out conspicuously bold that tlhe indus- 
tries followed in the ghettos of our cities are crippled by a com- 
petition that is ruinous and degrading to those who are compelled 
to come in contact with it. This competition is not of American 
make. Keen and sharp as is the oonipetition in all American in- 
dustries, it nowhere partakes of that tendency to destroy as it does 
in the ghetto. Here it is spun of a fibre of foreign growth. Under 
the sway of American activity it has developed into a most acute 
state; but its origin lies in the soil of Eussian and Eoumanian re- 
straint. In these countries, under restrictions most outrageous 
and cruel, the Jew is fitted to become, when he enters the battle- 
field of activity, a reckless competitor. Freed from the enforced 
idleness which he had to endure in his native home, he suffers 
from the effects of the reaction, manifesting an over-activity that 
causes destruction and annihilation. 

Oppression, too, lias trained the Russian and Eoumanian Jew 
to go through life in a sort of semi-somnambulanoe — ^to tread with 
naked foot on thorns, to plunge through depths, and to hang on 
to the very verge of the precdpice without the slightest apprecia- 
tion of his dangerous position. In this state he enters the field 
of American activity, and before he awakens to the realities of 
life, he plunges into the stream with the same reckless hardi- 
hood, pressing hard against the margin of economic safety to his 
own detriment, and to the injury of others. 

Another reason for the sharp and destructive competition of 
the ghetto is to be found in the fact that the Eussian and Eou- 
manian Jew detests being supervised at his work. This trait of 
his character may be traced also to the oppression he suffered in 
his native country. He hates all overseers, and regards them 
as heartless tyrants, ready and anxious to torment him. Coupled 
with this is his desire to be whiai he tcnns "my own boss.^^ In 
minds of strong and healthy temperamenit such desire, while 
stimulating work, will yet preserve a sobriety that will guard 
agfainst excessive labor that may act contrary to om^'s own in- 
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terest and welfare. With ihe Russian Jew, however, this ambition 
runs completely away with his better judgment. His own and 
best interest is only too of tai outrun by his desire ta be his own 
boss, and is left in the rear. Time and money^ ooinfort, health 
and energy are sacrificed by him to this indomitable ambition, 
the realization of which tends to increase the hardships of his 
life, and to aggravaite the situation in the ghetto. There is a 
continual multiplicatiotn of bosses. This naturally leads to an 
underbidding for the work to be done in the ghetto, and eau&^s a 
cut in wages and an increase in the working hours of the day. 
^^ore work for less pay'' is now, as it always has been, the ten- 
dency in the ghetto, and the whole life and labor there partake 
more of the nature of oommotion than of action, more of move- 
ment than of progress, and more of enterprise than of achieve- 
ment. 

I use these terms not as hareih epithets, though I admit they 
carry with them an idea of folly, of weakness and of extrava- 
gance. Viewed, however, in the light of conditions as they prevail 
in the Russian "Pale of Settlement,'' these traits in the chamc- 
ter of the oppressed Jews are not to be looked upon with coai- 
tempt, but are deserving of respect Surely, there is good reason 
for their existence. Where the realities of life are unattainable, 
as they are for the Jew in Russia and Roumania, misjudging of 
real things can not be counted a mistake. Distorted notions of 
life and the things appertaining to it, and extravagant imagina- 
tions of fantastic objects, oome, a blessing dn disguise, to those 
for whom the present is full of despair and the future holds no 
hope for betterment. 

But, inasmuch as we understand the disposdtion of our bene- 
ficiaries, accounting for it on psychological ground, it becx)me8 
clear that the ghetto, permitting the free exercise of the bene- 
ficiary^s propensities, can never be the place where redemption 
may be nursed for the Jewish immigrant from Russia and Rou- 
mania. To supply the immigrant with work in the ghetto, where- 
by he may become partly or wholly self-sustaining, is no help ei- 
ther for the ghetto-dweller or the community at large. The suf- 
fering of the ghetto lies not so much in the fact that there is a 
loch of employment, as dn the fact that there is a lack of means 
for living in spite of the fact that the worker is employed there to 
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the full extent of working time, and more. "InsuffideoQit ecmiings/' 
the reasooi very often given by tiie agemts of our relief organizationB 
investigating the validity of an application for aid, stitikes the 
keynote to the situation and emphasizes the true evil of the 
ghetto. 

Imbued with these facts, the Jewish Agriculturists' Aid So- 
ciety of America has undertaken to remedy the evil by leading the 
Jewish poor from the ghetto and the sweatshop into the counftry 
and to the fann. The plan of the society has been carefidly 
miapped out It reoognizee the fact that in dealing with the 
Russian and Roumanian Jew the propensities which he has brought 
with him from the land of oppression must be reckoned with. He 
must be taken as he is, and not as we would like to have him be. 
The work, too, is carried on along lines which lead to inspire the 
beneficiary with self-reliance and self-respect and to call forth the 
best qualities thait are within his nature, which, indeed, ar^ not 
few. 

Briefly stated, the Jewish Agriculturists' Aid Society of Am- 
erica rejects the plan both of coloniization en masse and of in- 
dustrial settlement. Farming, in the strictest and narrowest sense 
of the term, aaid the placing of individual Jewish families in any 
part of the United States or in the Dominion of Canada among 
experienced farmers of other denominations, is the sooiety^s endea- 
vor. The selection of the kind of work to be done — truck, dairy, 
fruit or general farming — is left to individual choioe, as is also 
the way dn which it is to be undertaken, on rented or on pur- 
chased land, or by filing a homestead-claim on government land. 
The settlement of more than four or five famdlies in any neighbor- 
hood is discouraged, unless it be where the older settlers have al- 
ready inured themselves to the life and work of the agriculturist. 

Assistance is given in the shape of a loan, the repa3rment of 
which, in small installments and with interest at the rate of four 
percent per annum, is secured by a lien on the property, real or 
chattel, purchased with the amount of the loan. No gratuities are 
given, and the transaction is made to partake as much of the 
nature of a busimess one as this high type of philanthropy will 
possibly permit. 

I may justly assume that the Conference desires to learn more 
of the results achieved by the Jewish Agriculturists' Aid Society 
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during tihe years of its operations, and I shall, as briefly as possiblei^ 
state what has been acoomplished. 

The work which was begun in 1888 has, for years, been carried 
on in an experimental way. For the last few years it has as- 
sumed larger proporidons. During the year 1901 the society has 
helped twenty^ight families to leave the ghetto and to take up 
farming in the states of IlMnoiis, Michigan, Indiania, in the Bako 
tas, in Florida and in Oklahoma. To enable these people to start 
at their work, loans ini sums from $300 to $800 have been maide to 
them, aggregating nearly $10,000. During tihe first four months 
of the present year, twenfty-four loans, aggregating more tiban 
$8,000, have been made to as many parties. The society has thus 
far dealt with one hundred and forty-two families, and of tihiese 
over eighty-five percent are today working at their new vocation 
with gratifying results, some being already eminently good far- 
mers, and all promising success. Among those who have been 
assisted aoid are today successful farmers, are such as have lived 
in the city in dire poverty and want Nor had they any experi- 
ence in farming. All they possessed was a will to undertake the 
work and live through the privations and hardships incidental 
to the life of tihe novdce farmer for the first few years of his 
venture. 

Permit me to cite a few cases to illustrate what can be done 
for the Jewish poor by aiding them to take up farming as their 
vocation. A young Russian immigiian,t, a Talmud student in 
his home, took to tailoring in this couptry. He worked at the 
sewing machine in the .sweatshop, earning from six to eight dol- 
lars weekly. He married a girl that was working with him in 
the sweatshop, earning four dollars a week when work was plen^ 
tiful. In less than one year after their marrdage the couple were 
applicants at the Relief Office. Sickness had entered their home; 
they o«v^ed several months' rent and were also behind in their pay- 
ments on the furniture they had purchased on the installment 
plan. The future was very unpromising for these young people. 
The man, even were he to find work, was physically unable to 
hold out at the sewing machine for any length of time. If not 
death, it would be nervous prostration that would overtake him 
in the sweatshop. With a loan of $300 the couple was enabM 
to purchase a small berry farm, paying part of the purchase-price 
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and leaving a first mortgage on the farm, while the society se- 
cured its loan of $300 by a second lien on the same property. 
After five years^ work on the farm the people werp in a position 
to call the little farm their own, having paid off both mortgages. 
They also had made improvements on the place, but finding it 
too small for thedr use they sold the little fairm and instead 
purchased a twenty-acre frudt farm for tweniy-five hxwAred dol- 
krs. On this farm the couple is now comfortably located with 
their children, following a most honorable vocation, to the greai 
advantage of their health and wealth. They may not be great 
experts in the work of their vocation, but farming has certainly 
saved them from the wretchedness which would have been theirs 
had they remained in the ghetto. 

Another case is thait of a man wiho, within the alhort space of four 
months had been put twice on the sidewalk with his wife and 
six children while living in the Chicago ghetto. He was assisted 
to take up farming in Wisconsin, and now has been eight years 
at this work. He and his sons, one twenty-one, and the other 
seventeen years of age, are working a large farm successfully. 
Several loans ihave been made to this family, as they enlarged their 
estate and improved it, and, while the farm is not entirely free 
from incumbrance, yet the family^s equity in it is more than 
$2,000. 

One of our successful farmers was one of the many unsuecesef ul 
peddlers of the ghetto. In spite of his earnestness and endeavors 
he could not succeed in supporting his family in the city. Ten 
years ago he filed a preemption claim, in South Dakota, and with 
a loan of $600 was enabled to -start at his work as a farmer. Tor- 
day he ds the owner of a fine farm, stocked with over one hundred 
head of horn cattle, fifteen heaid of horses and colts and all the 
machinery necessary to run a large faxm. He owes not a dollar 
on his estate, which is valued at several thousand dollars. . 

In Illinois we have a Jewish farmer whom we took away 
from the door of the Relief Society. Granting him a loan of 
$600 we enabled him to take up farming four yeaxs ago. He has 
learned the work and is at it with a love that bespeaks for him 
and his children every success as farmers. He has paid off 
part of his indebtedness to the society, and his stock and imple- 
ments represent a value of nearly $1,000. 
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Another one of our Illinois farmers, though but three years 
on the farm, has been able to repay the loan of $500 made to him 
by tiie society, principal and interest, in full. 

These are not isolated cases, but are cited from among many 
like them. All of our Jewish farmers, settled six and more years 
ago, have made comfortable homes for their families in the coun- 
try. Those who have taken up the work during the last few years, 
profiting by the experience of tliose who preceded them, give 
promise of" even greater success. To be sure, the undertaking 
has its trials and vexations for all ooncemed. In many instaik- 
ces, individual families require continual attention. A secooid 
and often a third loam is necessary in order to help the would- 
be fanner to bring his undertaking to a ^ucoessful issue. How- 
ever, the total result of the enterprise of the Jewdaih Agriculture 
ists^ Aid Society of America must be counted eminently suo- 
oessful. 

The total amount of all loans made by the society has as yet 
not reached the sum of $50,000. Sixty percent of the loans have 
been r^)aid and the mooiey was thus available for other loans, so 
that the actual cash invested in the work is,- in round figures^ 
less than $22,000. With such an investment the proteges of thci 
society have been enabled to take up a work which otherwise would 
never have been within their reach. At this work, and by the 
exertion of their own hands in improving their respective farms, 
as well SA by reason of the increased value of their land since 
they have taken possession of it, they have gained for themselves 
an estate representing a value of more than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Nor Is the material gain which our Jewish fanners enjoy of 
the highest benefit to them. Greater and more essential advanr 
tages are accruing to them by reason of their life and work on 
the farm. The physical and mental afflictions contracted by fhem 
in the foul political and social atmosphere of "Russia and Eou- 
mania finds a cure in the pure air of the free and open country, 
surrounded by the healthful conditions as they prevail among 
our rural population; our Jewish poor soofn yield to the good in^ 
fluenoes of the eountrv life, and, coming in closer contact with. 
Nature, they learn, in (rod's own book of life, the laws of living, 
of order, of method and of regularity. 
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A most marked and happy change in the character of our 
Jewish farmers ds the self-reliance they manifest. There is in 
their action, after they have been a short time at their work, none of 
the unnecessary hesitaticm and wavering so sadly noticable in 
ihe life of the poor as we see them in the ghetto. Our fanners 
go about their work with an air of self-reliance that is cheering 
and encouraging. It has been said that no work witMn the 
scope of human activity makes for tihe better in all that is good 
in human character as does tilling the soU. Our farmers are a 
telling testimony to the truth of this assertion. Many among 
them, to whom in the ghetto a dime was a large provision for a 
family dinner and whose labor never placed a five-dollar bill in 
their hands, so as to call so much money their own, are playing 
their indebtedness to the organization that helped them to become 
farmers in sums of one hundred dollars and more at a tima 
They are doing it in a manner which evidences their high sense 
of self-respect, of justice and of gratitude. Except in two cases, 
where death -has claimed the head of the family, the Jewish Ag- 
riculturists' Aid Society has not suffered a single loss of the mon- 
eys loaned, though the loans are made to the poorest among the 
Jewish poor, and on securities that are by no means bankable. 
The society has also yet to record the first instance where disr 
honest dealing has been attempted by any of its proteges. 

I may be pardoned when I touch upon a phase of this ques- 
tion, which, from a purely economic point of view, may not be 
of apparent moment. However, being a rabbi, it is but just to 
suppose that the religious aspect of this question, next to the 
economic, should receive due consideration at my hand. In fact, 
the religious side of the question has been a stumbling block of 
no mean proportions in the way of bringing the Jew to farming. 
The contention has been that the Jew is religiously so constituted 
that he can not forego the advantages of the religious community, 
and, in order that he may be able to apply himself to agriculture, 
the congregation must go along with him to the farm. This 
led to colonization en masse, which, for obvious reasons, has 
proven, if not a complete failure, very difficult and impracti- 
cable. The position taken by the Jewish Agriculturists' Aid So- 
ciety that, if the Jew, if he is to be made a successful farmer, 
must be placed among experienced non-Jewish farmers and left 
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to work out his destiny by Mmself, has, on the other hand, proven 
to be the oorreot stand. For the present, at least, and imtil 
there shall be practical, experienced Jewish farmers, who, in- 
directly, 'shall lead the inexperienced newcomers, this plan of 
the society seems to be the only feasible one. It has also proven 
to be of no damaging effect as far as the religious life and habit 
of the Jew is concerned. 

No one will fail to recognize the virtue of the religious pmc- 
tices and habits of the Kussian Jews as they are maintained by 
him in Kussia. They are undeniably overdone and exaggerated; 
but they are eminently helpful to the life as it must be lived by 
him in Ruissia. For, \^here man's activity in the sphere of use- 
fulness is so limited that he is forced to exist in idleness, it is 
the height of wisdom that he betakes himself to the field of re- 
ligious enjoyment. Long and many prayers, many and extravar 
gant ceremonies that require much time and attention are, under 
stated conditions, a true blessing. They create a paradise of de- 
lights where the voice of adversity is hushed, and where discon- 
tent amd despair, the legitimate offspring of idleness., have no 
ranga However, to follow up such ceremonies where divine and 
human agencies offer an opportimity for honest and useful toil, 
would be working against the interest of religion and not for it. 
According to the rabbis of the Talmud he serves God and hu- 
manity best, who serves best his own wife and children, earnestly 
and honestly endeavoring to provide for them the comfort needed 
to make life worthy of its name. 

The Jew, living as a farmer among non-Jews, may miss much 
which habit and association have made dear to his heart, and 
which he considers as essential to his religion. But the life of 
usefulness on the farm will wean him of, and bring him away 
ftiom, many a superfluous ceremony and obsolete observiance, 
the practice of which is more in accord with superstition than 
with religion. Judging by the facts as they are at hand, one is 
inclined to the belief that the religious life of the Jewish farmer 
is an improvement upon the religious life of the average ghetto- 
dweller. The farmer may not say as many pmyers and not 
.say them as often, but the recital of the prayers on Friday night 
and Saturday morning by parents and children in their farm 
hoiuie (as I had the ploasuro to hear them) bears the stamp of 
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true religious d-evotdon. The hour devoted by the Jewish farmer 
on Saturday afternoon to teaching his children the reading of tiie 
Hebrew prayers, is by far more beneficial to both parents and 
children, than are the many hours spent by the children of our 
Jewish poor living in the ghetto in the hoveb oalled ^^cheder/' 
where the "Rebbe,^^ stick in hand, is ^^teaching'^ Hebrew. 

The aanctity of the Sabbath is also more manifest on the 
Jewish farm than it is in the ghettoe of our large cities, No 
field work is done on the seventh day of the week, but chores in the 
stable and ham are not neglected. The fires are kindled in 
the house, aad the routine house-duties are attended to as usual. 
But, in spite of this, I make bold to state that the Sabbath rest 
on the farm will oompiare most favorably with the Sabbath rest 
as we notice it in the ghetto. The experience, therefore, thus 
far gained shows that the religious life of the Russian or Gali- 
cian or Roumanian Jew has not been unfavorably affected by Ms 
move from the ghetto to the farm. 

There is one more podnt that should be emphasized. The 
work of promoting agriculture among the Jewish poor, gigantic 
though it is, yet has this advantage that it also can be done on 
a Y^TY small scale, even with one family or with one individual, 
should the means at hand reach no further. The provincial 
Jewish community can do for one family what is being done 
through the agency of the large community for many families, 
and thus assist in the work of bringing the Jewish poor to farm- 
ing. Agtain, there is no need of sending any poor Jew willing 
to work from the country to the city. Farm work can, at all sea- 
sons and everywhere, be had, and it should be the concern of 
ever}^ Jew to lead the homeless Jew into that line of work, which, 
more than any other, gives promise of a home. There is an in- 
ducement which farm work holds out for all poor, but able-bodied 
Jews, especially for those who are not burdened with the care of 
a family, that should invite them to it. It is the offer of the 
Jewish Agriculturists^ Aid Society of America that, if any Jew 
learns farm work, working for two or three years on an American 
farm and saving up a little money, he will be assisted to estab- 
lish himself as a farmer either on a homestead-claim filed on 
government land, or on purchased or rented land as he him- 
self may select. 
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Agriculture holds the key to the solution of the problems 
which oonfront the Jew in the ghetta Directly, two-fifths of the 
Jews in this country are affected by these problems; indirectly, 
they concern all of American Jewry. Let our charity organizar 
tions, in their eoideavor to solve these probl^ns, not underrate 
the ability of the Jew to become, under conditions but half way 
favorable, an efficient agriculturist. 

Tuesday, May 2T, 190*^. 

KEPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OX DEPEXDEXT ClilL- 
DREX, XATIOXAL COXFEREXCE OF JEWISH 

CHARITIES. 
Dr. Lee K. Frankel, Chairman. 

Members of the Conference, TiAmFs and Gentlemen: 
Your Committee on Dependent Children he^ deemed it ^lise to 
devote its report to the present Conference to the considemtion 
of the question of caring for dependent Jewish children through 
other than institutional means. The Committee was led to tliis 
decision through the importance that has been attached in re- 
cent years, in particular by non-Jewdsh bodies, to tlie methods of 
caring for children through agencies, such as the boarding-out 
and the pkcing-out systems. In order that the report should be 
representative, and, if possible, authoritative, it was deemed in- 
advisable to make it voice the opinions of any or all of the Com- 
mittee, but rather that it should express the views of the Jewisii 
community at large, and in particular that it should reflect the 
unprejudietni and impartial conclusions of those who are en- 
gaged in child-saving work. To this end, it was decided to make 
a study of the subject from a historical standpoint, and to obtain, 
whi'fe possible, information that might permit of subsequent de- 
ductions and generalizations. 

As a basis of study the following questions were submitted 
to the Jewish Orphan Asylums and Children's Institutions in 
the United States: 
Give name of Institution. 
Date of Foundation. 

Xumber of children during last fiscal year. 
Xiiml)er of children since foundation. 
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Do you accept (a) full orphan children? 

(b) half orphans? 

(c) children with both parents living? 

If possible, give number of each class for which your institu- 
tion hais cared, and at present in your charge. 

Give age limits of laidmission and discharge. 

What is th-e average length of time chdldren remaan in your 
institution? 

How many of your children have been returned to their parents? 

Do they help to support them? 

Have you ever considered the plan of housing your children in 
small, detached buildings (the Cottage Plan) ? 

Do you teach manuial training? 

Do your children attend the public schools? 

How many of your children have been graduated from Higih 
Sdhools, Colleges, etc.? 

Can you state, as a result of your expedemce, how children of 
your institution, judged from their subsequent careers, com- 
pare with other children? 

Have you supervision over yoTir children after they leave your 
institution? 

If so, for how long a time? 

Do you correspond with them? 

Have you authoiuty to board out or to place out children? 

If so, what is the cost per capita per annum? 

Have you ever attempted to place out chdldren in free homes? 
Or to have them adopted ? Or indentured ? 

Have such attempts been successful? 

If so, were the dhdldren half arphanis or full orphans? 

How do you ascertain the character of the home and of the foster 
parents? 

What supervision have you of such home? 

Are there any private or public agencies in your community 
engaged in the work of placing-out or of boarding-out chil- 
dren? 

Have you any system of subsidies (pensions) to enable parents 
to keep thedr children at home and to obviat^^ the necessity 
of breaking up the home? 
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Bo you think dt feasible to place out or to board out Jewish 
ohildreiii in Jewish homeiB? 

(a) In cities. 

(b) In towns and villages throughout the United States. 
Will you give us your idea of the education of the depeD^dent child, 

witii particular reference to the care of such child in or out- 
side of an: institatian? 

Will the full natural development of the duld be acoomplished 
in am institution? 

Has the city, country or state facilities dr institutions for caring 
for the children in your charge? 

Do you make use of them? 

From the replies that were received, the Committee has framed 
the following report: 

The institutional care of Jewish children dates bock to the 
eaorly part of the century. In 1822 the first Jewish Orphan Asy- 
lum in tiie United States was founded in the City of New York. 
The eaaample then set was followed by New Orleans and Phila- 
delphia im 1865, by Cleveland in 1868, by Sani Prandsoo in 1871, 
by Baltimore in 1873, by Newark, N. J., in 1877, and by Brook- 
lyn and H. S. G. S. in New York in 1879. The lastrnamed in- 
stitutdon was unique in the fact that it admitted very largely not 
only orphans and half orphans, but likewise children who had 
become public charges through destitution or improper guardian- 
ship. 

In 1881 the Bochester Asylum first opened its doors. Eight 
years later, in 1889, the I. 0. B. B. founded its second institu- 
tion in Atlanta, Ga. Following in the vreke of the other cities, 
Boston and Chicago built asylums for their orphan children in 
1890 and 1893, respectively. In 1896 the Hebrew Infant Asy- 
lum of New York attempted the novel experiment of caring for 
children under the age of five years. With a few exceptions, 
such as the Foster Home in Cincinnati, the recently organized 
Home for Hebrew Orphans dn Philadelphia and the Home for 
the Friendless in Chicago, the institutions enumerated oompriise 
the entire organized eflPort that has been made by American 
Jewry towards solving the question of caring for its orphaned 
and destitute wiards. 
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From the statisticB whidi have been submitted, it appears 
ihsi over 19,569 children have been rinmatefi of the various Jewish 
aeylumB Gince tbeir iBception. Duidng the past fiecal year 3,572 
childreD, 18 peroent of the total r^gistratioii, were bemg eared 
for. It is Doteworthy that of these 3,572 childreai, 2,172, or 60 
peiroeiat, were in institutions ia New York and Brooklyn, aad 
600, or 14 peroent, in the Cleveland Orphan Asylum. Of the 
children art; present in asylums, 309 are full orphans, 2,362 are 
half orphans, and 630 are children with both parents living. 
These last figures do not include the institutions in Newark, 
N. J., and Atlanta, Ga., the statisticis of which are not at hand. 
Of the 630 children with both parents living, 479 are with the 
Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society of New York. 

Practically all of the institutions admit full orphams, half 
orphans, and, in exceptional cases, children with both parents 
living. In the main, the institutions do not admit children 
under 3 years of age. The prefvailing age of admission is frem 
3 to 5 years, wMle children are discharged frem 14 to 18 years. 
In Philadelphia a child may be permitted to remain unitil the 
20th year. Some idea of the length of time children remain in 
an institution may be gained from the report of the San Francis- 
co Socdety, according to which 20 children were innuatas for 8 
years, 19 for 9 years, 21 for 10 years, 16 for 11 years, 11 for 
12 years, 5 for 13 years, 2 for 14 years and 7 for 15 years. 

How far this length of time is influenced by the fact that 
the city of San Francisco subsidizes its chUdren^s institutions is 
a matter for further study. The average length of etay varies in 
the various institutions fnom 2 1-2 to 10 years. None of the 
institutions have as yet attempted to care for their wards in 
small detached buildings, or what is known as the "Cottage 
Plan.'' Even the largest shelter their children under one loof. 
Practically all of the institutions make a determined effort to 
return children to their parents as soon as the latter are in a 
position to support them. Some idea of the extent to whidi this 
has been done can be gained from the following: The asylums of 
New York, Boston and Cleveland have returned nearly aU their 
children. The H. S. G. S. of New York has returned 3,486, 
Chicago has returned 60, San Francisco 214, New Orleans 221 
and Baltimoire 220. 
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In the maiii, the childreB receaye a public sdiool ©dncatioiL, 
Aiid in inflfcitatioiis like those in CMcaago^ the H. S- G. S- of New 
York, San Francisco, ^ew Orkans and GLevelanid, majifnal tranitt- 
ing has been introduced. In Eochester the ehildren are sent to 
the Meodiandcs' Instituite; in Boston Tm^-nn al trainiing is tanght in 
the public ischools; in Xew York the Hebrew OrphEia Asylum 
sends some of its boys to the Hebrew Technical Institute. After 
children leave or are discharged from the asylum s , the latter 
liave endeavored, in nearly every instance, to keep some form of 
supervision over their gradnates. In a number of institutions 
alumnae associatkms have been formed, anid Hrrcmgh these so^ 
■cietieB the subsecfuent careers of their former wards have been 
determined. It ds not an exaggeration to say that i)o canse has 
been so potent in the strengthening of the belief in the value of 
institutional care of Jewish children as the splendid and even 
brilliant records of some of these orphans and the uniformly 
sueoessful resultB that have followed this method of treatment. 

There appoare to be but Idittle differeaice of opinion on ^tt 
question how graduates of institutions, judged from liiedr sub- 
sequent careers, ooanpare with other children. The EocheBtsr 
society notices no difference. In Philadelphia, Chicago, Isew 
York, San Francisco, N«£W Orleans, Baltimore, Brootkl^-n and 
Atlamta the children compare ver}- favorably with other children. 
The authorities of the Cleveland Orphan Asylum and the Hebrew 
Infant As^'lum do not hesitate to sav thai thedr children are 
BuperK. io othars f ram li. «u.b ^t^ta'of .ooiet^. 

Of profound interest are the replies which have been received 
•on the question of boarding out and placing out children. Bo- 
chester hae found it almost impossible to board out dhildran, 
except with their own mothers. In the few instances in which 
the\' have attempted to place out children in free homes they 
have been unsuccessful. As a rule, the mother or some relative 
a)uld give a home to those who were dismissed. They are firmly 
o})j)OBed to institutions where hniidredB of children are herded 
together, and believe that the child aan be fully develajjed in an 
institution the size of theirs. The Philadelphia '80ciet\' has at- 
fcHHiptf^d to board out children, at an average c^ost of $3.50 per 
wf^fk, and hap attonipied to place cluildren in free homes, to have 
tliHiii iiideintiirerl and a.(l()])t't^. TIh^ ivBulth have ]>eeTi only partly 
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successful. They are of the opinion that under proper conditions 
the institution is the equivalent of any other method of child- 
care, and that .the child^s development is complete. They do not 
deem it feasible to place out Jewish children in Jewish homes. 
They consider the caxe received by the children superior to 
•what most poor people can bestow outside of the institution. 

The Boston institution has not found any need for boarding 
out its children, probably owing to the small number of children 
at one time in the a/sylum. They have succeeded in having one 
child adopted in a well-to-do family. Speakdmg through its 
superinitendent, the institiition is opposed to placing children in 
private homes, although he states that hardly any of our large 
asylums are so managed that they develop a child in a natural 
way. Where on institution is well managed at is on a par with 
the home. 

The Chicago institution' does not deem it advisable to board 
out its children. They further state that it can not be denied 
that no influence is so strong or beneficial to the child as the 
parental influence, and that it is an open question whether a de- 
poadent child can have its full development in an institution such 
as theirs. 

The Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society of New York has 
not attempted to board out children. Attempts to place out or 
to indenture children, or to have them' adopted, have been suc- 
cessful to a limited extent only. In their opinion, placing chil- 
dren in homes is feasible, provided that the latter are under 
constant supervision and that oareful investigation is made of 
the homes and of the motives of those in whose charge the chil- 
dren are placed. 

The New Orleans society has boarded out ahOdren at a cost 
of $200.00 per annum. No attempt has been made at placing out. 
The superintendent, a man of national reputation, states that 
the full natural development of the child can not be accomplished 
in an institution, although he doubts whether proper Jewish 
homes could be found either in the large cities or in smaller 
towns throughout the United States. In a paper wihich he read 
before the National Conference of Charities and Corrections in 
1897 on ^^Jewish Child-Saving in the United States,** there ap- 
pears the following statement: "Remove all children from the 
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large cities, scattea* them throughout the country, or raise them 
in agricultural or industrial colonies, make good farmers of them 
or teach them a trade by which they can make an honest living, 
and the problem of child-saving will be solved/* 

Boaxding out children has never been attempted by the Cleve- * 
land Asylum. Attempts to have full orphans adopted have rarely 
been successful. In their opinion the institution under proper 
management is the ideal system; finding homes is not practicable. 
The fact that out of 1,700 children cared for by this institution 
there has been but one-half percent of failures speaks volumes 
for the character of the training given here. The Hebrew In- 
fant Asylum of New York has never been successful in having 
its children adopted, although, they thoroughly believe that it 
would be to the best interest of the destitute and orphaned child, 
if it could be adopted into a good Jewish home. Such a statement 
coming from an institution whose wards are under the age of 
five years has more than passing value. They are, however, ab- 
solutely opposed to boarding out small children, as the child 
receives better treatment in their institution than it would if 
placed out for pay or given in the families of those who make it 
a busdnees to receive children in board. The low death rate 
(6 percent) indicates how well children are cared for by this 
institution. 

The Hebrew Orphan Asylum of New York in former years 
made many efforts to place and to board out children in homes. 
At present the boys who attend the Hebrew Technical Institute 
and the New York City College are boarded out; generally speak- 
ing the results have not been successful. The Newark, N. J., 
Asylum has boarded out children at a cost of $60.00 per annum. 
No attempt has been made to have them adopted or placed in 
free homes. Boarding out of children by the Baltimore Asylum 
has not been tried. Attempts to place children in .free homes 
have been successful. In their opinion the institution is the 
equivalent of the private home, and frequently certain talents 
of children are more carefully foetered in the former than in 
the latter. 

The Brooklyn Orphan Asylum has boarded out children at a 
cost of from $8.00 to $10.00 per month. In their opinion the 
full development of the child can not be accomplished in the in- 
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stitution. Under • favorable conditions and surroundings, pri- 
vate homes may prove satisfactory. The Hebrew Orphans' Home, 
in Atlanta, has indentured a few of its children with varying 
success. They have never attempted boarding out or placing 
out. They, too, believe that the full development of the child 
can not be accomplished in an institution. The San Francisco 
Asylum boards out all children suffering from physical disa- 
bility at a cost varying from $90.00 to $180.00 per annum. Plac- 
ing out, adoption and indenturing have not been tried. 

The unsuccessful attempts upon the part of the benevolent 
societies to board out children led to the establishment of the 
Orphan Asylum. It is their opinion that in a properly man- 
aged institution, development, both physical and mental, is ac- 
complished more successfully than in the majority of the chil- 
dren of the poorer classes brought up in their own homes. 

Your Committee has deemed it of interest s& supplemental 
to the reports from institutions to obtain an expression of opdnr 
ion from the various Jewish benevolent and relief societies 
throughout the United States. To this end a set of questions 
similar to those sent to Orphan Asylums was isent to each society. 
Three questions not already enumerated were added, viz. : What 
disposition do you make of children with both parents living, 
if the latter are dependent on the community, or are improper 
guardians ? 

What do you do with abandoned children? 

What do you do with children under two years of age? 

Replies were received from 2G societies, as follows: Philadel- 
phia, New York, San Francisco, St. Paul, New Orleans, Los 
Angeles, Lynn, Mass., Albany, N. Y., Rochester, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Dallas, Denver, Taooma, San Antonio, Houston, Galves- 
ton, Baltimore, Cleveland, Las Vegas, N. M., Alexandria, Va., 
Montgomery, Ala., Chicago, Seattle, Atlainta and Savannah, 6a. 

Practically all societies make use of the institutions for the 
eai'e of the half orphan and full orphan chiildren wliio come 
under their charge, and, in many instances, where the institution 
is not available, the relief funds are freely used to subsidize the 
remaining parent or to place the child in a private family. In 
Philadelphia there is no institution for abandoned children, and 
in the rare instances which como under th(^ societvV notice, they 
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have endeavored to find homes with other families, but with lit- 
tle success. Children under two years of age are admitted for 
temporary care to the Maternity Hospital, if under six months 
of age, and to the Nursery of the Young Women^s Union, if over 
six months of age. They likewise cooperate with the Orphans' 
Guardian Society, which was formed for the purpose of finding 
homes for orphan children in private families, and whose eflforts 
are mainly directed towards paying mothers for the support of 
their children. 

In San Francisco, children with improper guardians, aban- 
doned children and those under two yea^rs of age, are cared for 
in private families. St. Paul places its infants in the St. Paul 
Infants' Home, a non-sectarian institution. Dependent children, 
not orphans, are sent to the state school at Owatonna. The latter 
institution is required by law to attempt to place children in 
private homes. New Orleans places abandoned children in fam- 
ilies. Children under two years of age are accepted in the asylum 
if they are orphaneid. Chicago subsidizes parents unable to care 
for their children. In cases of improper guardianship or aban- 
donment, children are placed in the Home for the Friendless 
and eventually with reliable families. Children under two years 
of age are placed with widows or deserted women, who "love" 
to take care of children. 

Albany has three orphan children in the Albany Orphan Asy- 
lum, a Christian institution. Eochester has very often found 
Jewish women to take care, for pay, of babies whose mothers had 
died. Cincinnati makes use of its Foster Home for children in 
the three classes mentioned. St. Louis makes use of non-sec- 
tarian homes and private families, Dallas, of private families, 
Denver of local Christian homes; Tacoma has three children in 
Christian institutions. In San Antonio and Seattle the societies 
care for the children. Galveston places children under two years 
of age in the Home for Homeless Children, a non-sectarian in- 
stitution. Baltimore boards its infant children where it cam; 
where this is not possible they are placed in the Child's Nursery 
and Hospital, a public institution. Cleveland sends its infants 
to the Jewish Infants' Home, a recently organized institution. 
New York is peculiar, in that dependent children who have been 
committed by the Department of Charities are charges on the city. 
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which contraxjts with private institutions for the care of its wards. 
In this respect it resembles San Francisco. Under the law the 
child must be committed, where possible, to an institution of the 
same faith as its own. Owing to the frequently crowded condi- 
tions of the local Jewish institutions children must at times be 
sent to Christian asylums. The United Hebrew Charities en- 
deavored to cooperate with the city authorities to prevent the 
breaking-up of families by supplementing the wage earnings of 
the family by a system of pensions. For this purpose it is 
allowed $25,000 per annum by the Hebrew Orphan Asylum. 
During its past fiscal year it gave assistance to 971 deserted wo- 
men and 1,268 widows and their families. 

Without going further into detail it may be stated that, judg- 
ing from the replies which have been received, the majority of 
societies have at various times attempted to board out children, 
at a cost varying from $36.00 to $156.00 per annum, and vrith 
correspondingly varying degrees of success. Similarly, a number 
of societies have attempted to place out children in free homes, 
and to have them adopted and indentured. And these, too, with 
varying success. For example, Chicago, Dallas aud Cleveland 
have been successful; New Orleans and San Antonio have been 
very successful; St. Paul, Tacoma, Baltimore and Montgomery, 
Ala., have been imsuccessful. It is to be regretted that in the 
repMes which were sent but few societies gave any data regiard- 
ing the number of children cared for in this fashion. As a re- 
sult, no definite conclusions can be drawn, as no exact compari- 
sons can be miade;, except from the general statement of the so- 
cieties as to their success or non-success. The same fact is true 
in reference to the questions of the possibility of placing Jewish 
children in Jewish homes in cities and towns throughout the 
United States. A number of societies have never given any con- 
sideration to this question. Others have ignored it altogether. 
Out of twelve societies which isent answers, three are opposed to 
the plan of placing out, six believe in its practicability, while 
three are doubtful. The reply of the San Fraiicisco society may 
well stand as the exponent of the opposition to such a movement, 
while that of the New Orleans society can be considered as cham- 
pioning the cause. In their reply the former society states: 
"If our Jewish people were of the farming class and we could in- 
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duce some of them to care for our dependent cMldren> we would 
say dt would be a good plan to place them p-ut in that manner, but 
as we have none of that class, and as we would have to seek homee 
for them among the poor and ignorant members of the Jewish 
community, we say "no;" it would be bad for the children; they 
are a great deal better off brought up in an orphanaga Years 
ago, before our orphange was established, our association had the 
care of all of the dependent children in this communiiy and 
had them placed in private families for pay. We could find no 
free homes for them, and our experience was disheartening — in 
fact, ISO bad that this was one of the reasons that led to the es- 
tablishment of our Orphan Asylum. Mrst of all, there was that 
distressing feature of the breaking-up of a family. The majority 
of our poor are rather prolific and have large families, and in 
the case of a family of from four to six children, two would be 
brought up with one person, two with another, etc., and in course 
of time the children would become estranged and would not know 
whether they had any brothers and sisters or not. Then, again, 
there was the extreme difficulty of having proper supervision over 
them to see that they were receiving proper education, that their 
character was being properly developed, and that they were not 
being made household drudges. Our efforts were so unisucoees- 
ful that, OS we have said before, it led to our establishing the 
Orphan Asylum, and the success that institution has had in 
properly bringing up our children will forever put a damper on 
the idea of placing out dependent children in private homee. We 
do not believe in it, and do not care to shirk our duty in that 
manner. The only trouble is that we have not enough Orphan 
Asylumis. We know hundreds of children in this city that we 
would like to take away from their parents and place in the 
Orphan Asylum, where they would be brought up to make good 
men and good women, but, unfortunately for them, we can not" 
In the reply from the New Orleans Society there occurs the 
following: "We are strongly of the opinion that dependent chil- 
dren should be placed in private families under the supervision 
of, let us call them, ^Guardians.^ We recognize that orphan asy- 
lums have to be resorted to; we have no other alternative now; 
we have, say, 150 families in the whole South who would take our 
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childreii, but we confidently hope that the time will oome when 
asylums are things of the past/^ 

Conclusions. 

Your Committee does not deem it essential for the proper 
treatment of the subject to introduce 'any lengthy discussion of 
the relative merits of the institution and the pnvate home in 
the care of the depend-ent child. Both systems have their ardent 
supporters and detractors, while the results that have been ob- 
tained from either could be used to demonstrate its superiority 
or inferiority to the other. It is begging the question to cdte the 
example of the girl who has been made the coanmon drudge of the 
family in which ishe was placed, or to speak in unflattering teams 
of the boy who has become "institutaonalized^^ and bears the in- 
stitution brand. Like individuals, both institutLoms and private 
homes may run the gamut of virtues and vices, may be either 
models or awful examples — it will suffice to say that the home is 
a natural product, the institution an artificial one, and that all 
other things being equjal, the former is to be preferred to the lat- 
ter. From the standpoint of the Conference the important ques- 
tion to consider is the feasibility and advisability of finding 
proper homes in which Jewish children can be cared for, and 
not whether the institution is superior to the home, or the reverea 

It can not be gainsaid that the problem presents great diffi- 
culties. Of the 1,000,000 Jews in the United States the large 
majority are residents in cities. Probably nearly 50 percent reside 
in the city of New York, aoid no one knowing the conditions of 
overcrowding land congestion thiat exist there would advocate 
any extensive effort being made to find homes in which children 
could be either adopted or boarded. Again, homes in the country 
among agriculturalists and farmers are equally impossible, owing 
to the exceedingly limited number of Jews who are engaged in 
such industries. On the other hand, the question from the Jew- 
ish standpoint is very much simplified by reason of the fact that 
of the 3,572 cliildren at present in institutions only 309, lees than 
10 percent, are full orphans. It may be assumed that 50 percent 
of these are above eight years of age, and even the strongest ad- 
hereni^ of the placing out system do not advoc^ato placing chil- 
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dren over the age of eight years in private homes, since in rare 
instances only are they able to overcome earlier tendencies and 
teachings, and to adapt themiselves to those intimate relation- 
ships which should esist between the foster parent amd the foster 
child and which are so necessary in the true home. On the above 
assumption there are probably between 150 and 200 chiMien at 
preeent in institutions throughout the United States who have no 
natural guardians or parental ties, and with whom it might be 
wise to make the experiment of having them boarded out or 
placed 'ia free homes. In the face of evidence to the contrary, 
yoxLT Committee is of the opinion tibat such an experiment is 
worthy of a trial. 

From the statistics that have been gathered it is evident that 
no systematic effort has ever been made to find homes of the kind 
mentioned. The attempts in this direction on the part of the 
institution have been spasmodic and irregular. Cooperaition with 
existing agencies, such as home-finding associations, ohildren^s 
aid societies, placing-out bureaus, under state control and super- 
vision, have rarely been tried. Systematic propaganda through the 
medium of newspapers, circulars and bfuUetins is almost un- 
known. That 'it is possible to produce results through such media 
is evidenced by the fact that the State Charities Aid Societv of 
New York has placed four Jewish children in Jewish homes, 
through advertisements in the secular press. The applications 
for the four children came to the society without any premeditated 
effort on its part to find homes for Jewish children, and were the 
results purely of the publicity given to the society^s work by the 
special methods which it has in use. 

The Children's Aid Societv of Brooklvn has succeeded in 
finding, without any difficulty, boarding homes for two of the 
children of tfie Brookl\Ti Hebrew Orphan Asylum. The success 
which has been obtained by the Federation of Jewish Charities 
of Boston in finding satisfactorv Jewish homes throughout the 
state of Massachusetts by cooperating with state agencies augurs 
well for the possibility' of finding even more homes of a similar 
kind. It is to be regretted that the work of the Orphans^ Guar- 
dians^ Society of Philadelphia has not been more fully developed, 
since the societv has demonstrated to a limited extent that chil- 
dren can be placed in private homes under proper supervision 
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and guardianship. The same is true of the Frank Fund in Chi- 
cago. It would assuredly be a sinister reflection on the well- 
earned reputation of the Jew as the champion of purity and in- 
tegrity of the home!, to conclude, without thorough trial, that 
decent, desirable homes can not be found throughout the length 
and breadth of the United States for a few hundred children. 

Your Commdttee recommends the appointment of a commit^ 
tee empowered to thoroughly investigate the subject, with a view 
to the establishment of a National Jewish Home Bureau, which 
shall cooperate vrith the various Jevrish institutioais in finifliTig 
homes for the orphans confided to their care. 

The difiicultiee that surrounid the finding of homes for half 
orphans are even more serious than with full orphans. The 
claims of the surviTing parent to Ms or her children must aJmrays 
be considered. The institutiaa must ever keep in sight the possi- 
bility of reuniting the family when the destitution which has 
occasioned the breaking-up has disappeared or been overcome. It 
is fortunate ' that the commitment of Jewish children to insti- 
tutions is almost altogether due to destitution. Neglected or 
abandoned Jewish children are so few in number that they need 
not be considered in the discussion. Furthermore, the entire 
problem is very much simplified by this fact, since the institu- 
tion has the possibility of reuniting the family or obviating its 
breaJdng-up by removing the destitution which necesatates the 
Mter. 

While your Committee has but few figures upon which to 
base an opinion, it is nevertheless of the impression that the 
placing of many children could be obviated, if the earnings of 
the surviving parent could be supplemented suflBcieatly to keep 
the family intact. This is particularly true in the cases where 
the surviving parent is the mother. It is immediately after her 
bereavement that the poor widow in her anguish and uncertainty 
turns to the institution as her only refuge, whereas if she could 
be properly cared for until the first sharp grief has passed away 
she would gradually come to a realization of her responsibilities 
and be willing to assume them if assured of the necessary sup- 
port. There can be no doubt that the breaking-up of many a 
family could have been prevented if the mother had been sub- 
sidized and had been able to give her children the nocosparies of 
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life. If greater cooperation could be effected between the insti- 
tution and the benevolent societies most admirable results would 
follow. A thorough boarding-out system should first of all con- 
sider the possibility of placing children with their own parents, 
the natural guardians, who have relinquisaed their proprietary 
rights through causes that can, in many cases, be readily over- 
come. 

Whether Jewish children can be successfully boarded out with 
foster parents is still undetermined, notwithstanding the efforts 
that have been made in past years in this direction by a nimiber 
of institutions. Your Committee is of the belief that speculation 
on this topic is ikile, since the demonstration of its possibilities 
or impossibilities is a matter of experiment^ and it therefore rec- 
ommends referring the entire question to the Committee on Home 
Bureau for investigation and report. 

Begarding children in institutions who have both parents 
living, your Committee deems it inadvisable to attempt either 
placing out or bocurding out. The efforts of Jewish institutions 
with such children have always been and should always be di- 
rected towards restoring the family to its normal condition at the 
first opportunity. If this can be enhanced by any system of sub- 
sidy or pension it is worthy of encouragement. 

Your Committee realizes that there still remain numbers of 
children who can not be cared for by the above means, and for 
whom the institution is the best possible home. It is axiomatic 
to state that where the institution is required, the best possible 
results will be obtained from the cottage plan, through a systein 
of small detached houses, rather than one large building, under 
which all the children are housed. Such a plan is the closest 
approach to the home that can be attempted. It is a satisfaction 
to know that while none of the Jewish asylums have attempted 
such a plan the reason therefore is obvious. Jewish institutions 
have never been institutions, but homes, and most worthily have 
Jewish family ideals been fostered and perpetuated by them. 
After all has been said, this is the main reason why neither board- 
ing out nor placing out has ever been systematically attempted by 
our Jewish asylums and orphanages. 
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"BOARDING OUT JEWISH CHILDREN IX 

MASSACHUSETTS," 
Mr. Max Mitchell, Bostox. 
Mr. Chairman^ Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Owing to the lack of adequate means for caring for the large 
numbers of dependent children in most of our cities, I have advo- 
cated the placing out system, which bad long been in my mind as 
the only solution of the growing problem of children in institu- 
tions, and especially those not eligible for the institutions. I could 
see the possibilities of success, while realizing the difficulties that 
we would have to overcome. 

• 

Since 1890 the Free Employment Bureau, supported by the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund, has placed a great many people through- 
out the Xew England states, and many have taken up farming; 
some have been occupied thus for six or eight years. On Sundays, 
I spent my time visiting these people, canvassing for homes, and 
among them we found our first homes, not, however, sufficient for 
the number of children under our charge. In fact, very few homes 
were satisfactory for that purpose. 

We then advertised in the Jewish newspapers, announcing that 
we wanted Jewish homes for children, paying from two to two 
and one-half dollars per week and supplying clothing and medical 
attendajiee. For infants and children under two years we pay 
$2.50 per week; for children two years and over we pay $2.00 
per week. We received replies (some in "Yiddish," some in 
English) from all over the country, more from other states than 
from our own; some wished four and five children; one woman 
wanted thirt}'; others wanted one or two. As the Jewisli paper is in 
circulation all over the United Stateis letters came from as far as 
San Francisco. Again we received a number of applications from 
our own city, which we declined. We selected the most desirable 
from our own state and adopted the following system: 

Everv^ application made to us by a family desiring to board 
a child or children must be accompanied by a letter of recommen- 
dation from a prominent business man, selectman, a rabbi, or, 
if there be no rabbi in the community, a clergyman, stating how 
many rooms the family occupies. Somfetimes we have to oorre^ 
pond frequently to obtain a satisfactory application. When a 
home seems desirable, we send out one of our invt^tis^a- 
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tore, to ascertain the canditioms and surroundings. In ordier 
that the investigation may prove satisfactory the following condi- 
tions must be complied with : The home is not to be in the cen- 
ter of a large city; dt must be in the country and have large 
grounds, to serve the children as playground. There must be 
good sanitary oonditaons, and each child must sleep alone. The 
family must have good morals and a good reputation in the com- 
munity. There must be provision made for the children's daily 
attendance at school and assurance that good moral influence will 
be exerted over them. After this the application is submitted to 
the state board of charities (Division of Minor Wards), who re- 
investigate in about the same manner. The homes when satisr 
factory (in cases of infants) are licensed; for the older children 
they simply inform us of the result of their investigation. Here 
I wish to mention that the licensing is done for the purpose of 
keeping track of the infants placed out and to prevent one fam- 
ily from boarding more than two infants. 

After a case has been found deserving and a child or children 
accepted and brought to our office, they undergo a thorough ex- 
amination by a physician, and if healthy are provided with the 
proper outfit and taken by our visitor to the boarding-home; if 
sick they are placed in the hoispital. After that our visitor calls once 
a month, without notifying the people when she is coming. Thus 
she always takes them unawares, and is more likely to find out 
the mortal conidition of the home than if the people had been' pre- 
pared for her visit. In some cases the parents call once a month, 
when the children are first taken; afterwards, if it does not in- 
terfere with the biinging-up of the child, they are allowed to visit 
more frequently. In cases where we find that the visits of the 
parents may interfere with the bringing-up of the child, or where 
there are both parents living, but divorced, we have the children 
brought to our office once a month and tine pajrenite are allowed to 
see them in the presence of our visitors. 

The state visitor also calls once a month to find out whether 
the rules regarding homes are strictly aidhered to. If they find 
them unsatisfactory they revoke the license anid we are notified 
to that effect, and we remove the child. 

Each month the boarding families receive the money for the 
board at the office, or it is sent by mail to their homes. In sickness 
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we have a reliable physiedan of tbie place in atteDdance. He miust be 
recommended by some responsible people of the oommxmity in 
which he lives. We have been fortunate, however; we have had 
ondy two sick children during the year. 

In our office the envelope system is used, and all bills and 
items connected with a case axe filed in the envelope, saving 
time and clerical work. We take only such cases as can be cured*, 
by cured I mean where the parents cam be made self-supporting. 
We received applications for fifty-four children; twen-ty, which we 
found hopeless, we turned over to the city and state, and took 
care of thirty-two ourselves. Of the thirty-two we have been able 
to return twenty-four, las the parents have become self-supporting 
during the past year. The other eight are in a fair way to help 
themselves shortly. Our eoitire expenditure for caring for these 
children was $940.06, which covers only about half the actual out- 
lay for board, clothing and medical attendance; the balance was 
paid by the parents, who, after placing their children, were in a 
position to. go out to work. Soon after establishing themselves 
they contributed part and later the whole amount of the board. 
A close supervision is kept over the parent, and as we place most 
of them at work, and are in touch with the employers, we man- 
age to keep track of their circumstances. At first, they pay fifty 
cents, then a dollar, increasing as their income increases, until they 
pay the full amount of board, clothing and medical attendance. 

In this way, not only have the children been cared for, but 
the ties of responsibility of the pajents have not been severed. 
The burden has been lifted; still the responsibility has rested on 
the parents. Two of the parents died while the children were in 
our care, and they (were adopted by private families — ^those who 
boarded them. 

It is a pleasure to notice the attachment that springs up be^ 
tween the children and the families who board them. Whenever 
a child has to be returned to its parents, I think of the good home 
and care it is leaving to return to its home, at the best in a less 
healthful location. 

In my opinion there is a large field for this work, and for tJie 
state of Massachusetts T have great ho})es. It can not be expected 
tliat success will come without effort. ^ly ojcperience teaches 
me that ohildren brought up in those families are more natural 
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than those brought up in institutions. They receive from the fam- 
ilies love and care, which under more fortunate drcumstaneeB 
they would receive from their parents. 

It has taught me th-at through this work we accomplish a triple 
education: we educate the children how to live; we educate the 
parents who visdt the boarding houses and thus see the different 
modes of living, and at the same time educate those who wish to 
boaa*d the children to live up to the standard, so that they may be 
permitted to board our children. 

Eeeults prove that we were right to begin this work though 
it will take years to achieve success. It teaches that unless work 
is done by capable people it can do more harm than good, and 
that it requires personal service. You will find that in the history 
of almost every boarding amstitution it took years to establish a suf- 
ficient number of good families in which to place children, and so it 
has been with us. Some of our first applicants for boarding chil- 
dren have been weeded out and replaced, by others more competent, 
and the appdications made to us now are more fitted for our pur- 
pose. Again, after some experience, an association will be better 
able to select the proper homes for children of different tempera- 
ment. 

It also illustrates that there are numbers of married people 
without children who will take these children with the actual in- 
tention of adopting them later. 

*^THE ORPHAN GUARDIAN SOClE^rY OF 

PHILADELPHIA/' 
Dr. Bernheimer^ of Philadelphia. 
I well remember some references to the Familien Waisen Er- 
ziehungs Verein that were made when I went to the religiouis school 
and the synagogue under the rabbinate of the late Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Hirsch, the foiinder of the society. At that time the references 
made but a faint impression upon me, for I was not particularly 
interested in the solution of charity problems. N*or, I must con- 
fess, a^ I grew older and social work begam to appeal to me more 
strongly, did the activity of this society come much more into 
my consciousness. There was no finely appointed building, no 
periodical parade of the cjiildren under its care, no great hulla- 
baloo about the magnificent showing it was making. For thirty- 
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four years this socierty has parsaed its sHent caieer. Its change 
of Biame to tbe pieseiit onie of The Orphans' GnardianB was in ac- 
eofdanoe wiitL the spirit by wfaidi tiie orgaTiiizations of our German 
parents were transformed into English-speaking institationa Its 
fomual object is simply stated in the words: ^^o foster orphans 
of Jewidi f aiiii^ pkce them with respectable Jewish families, care 
for their education and enable them to enjoy the benefits of &mdly 
life.'' Now^ the principle of the society is ODe which, as I ha^^ 
studied the question, has impressed me more and mor^ and it isi 
because of the principle of tiiis old Philadelphia organization 
that we find it of interest and of practical value to examine iuito 
its workings. 

The cajrTying-oa;.t of the society's object can beet be stated in 
&e terms of one who has been its president for a numbers of 
years> Mr. Arnold Kohn, In his report to the meeting of May 
30, 1900, he said : "Our purpose is primarily to assist mothers in 
icdfiing their own children wh^i the circumstances surrounding 
them are such as to render that impossible without financial aid. 
When the children are unfortunately deprived of their mothers, 
or whai a mother is not a proper person to raise her child, the 
little ones are placed in the care of some near relative or willing 
friend. Our theory is that those to whom a child is dearest are 
those who are best able to rear it We believe that a good home, 
in the real and narrow sense of the word, is the proper plaoe for 
a developing child, and as far as it is in our power, we keep it 
there. Instead of lessening a poor mother's burden by removing 
her child we help her bear it by paying to her the cost of the 
child's keep. . . As an additional help and safeguard each 
child becomes the wiard of a member of the society, to whom is 
assigned the duty of supervising its education and general devel- 
opment." 

The system by which the society works can be ascertained from 
the following provisions in reference to guardians, taken from 
the Constitution : 

^^Tbe board of ofl5oers shall elect two guardians, one genfle- 
man and lady for each orphan adopted. When more than one 
child is adopted from the same family the same guardians may be 
elected for aJL 

'^AU guardians, in conjunction with the board of officers, shall 
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aeikcb req>edxibk Jewifiii fftmrilies of FMladelphia, and pkoe idth 
iiuBXL their wmidft. 

^^The guardians shall enter into a written agreement id& such 
familiee in duplicate form and lay endi ogiiaement l^efoie Urn 
fiffieeois for thedr apptr oy a L 

^t is the duty of sndi gnardians to Tiait 1i» fmniTiiy ^^tifii 
wliani thedr wards are plaoed as often as oGnvenient^ find leport 
2D0Qthly cKf the progreBS and healiii of theor wsrds." 

These extracts from tiie Presidents report and ihe GoDsiatiL- 
tion give eeeentially the working basis npon whidi the Bodety Iras 
been going. It will be observed that the society in its entirety ia 
by no means an embodiment of the placing-ont or boardii^-ont 
system, as most of its wards are plaoed in or kept in the familieB 
of whidh they are the natural mfimbeos. The oases are mostly of 
instancee in which the father has died and the mother is unable 
to Tman-ntariTi the care of one or more of the duldren. A weekly 
sum is paid to the moiher until such time as the diild is aetlf- 
supporting or the mother no longer needs the aid, because of ad- 
ditions to the femnly income. 

Of ae thiriy-sii (36) children, sixteen (16) boys and twenty 
(20) girk, at present in the care of ihe society, all but seven (7) 
aje with their mothers. This is a proportion of about one-fifth 
(1-5) plaoed outside their families. This proportion has been no 
larger in past y^u^B; that is, about four-fifths (4-5) of Ihe total 
of one hundred and forty-one (141) different wards whidi the 
society has had in its charge during its entire existence lutve le- 
mained in their own families. Consecpently, many questionfl 
which would apply to pladng-out or boardingKint would not ordi- 
mrilj apply to these wards. 

The average sum paid for the care of each child is $2.50 per 
week, which makes the average cost of maintetMtnoe of the present 
number of children, including the small incidental expenses of 
the societr, in the neighborhood of $5,000 per year. 

Af th«e name of the Bocietr implies, the individual offioars irtio 
look after particular childreD are guardians, and Ihe value and 
effect-ivfrnesp of the organdzation depend upon ihe conscientious- 
ness with vrhictli the guardians look after the children under flieir 
supervipion. If a guardian iB negligent and the moiher or Gu:e- 
taker not competent, tht^ child sufferB. The entire svstem is volun- 
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tary and depends upon the devotion of those who promote its 
work. The President has general supervision and makes inspec- 
tion of families from time to time. 

Being thrown into such close personal contact the guardians 
cam be helpful in many ways. When the children have been ready 
to work, they have in numerous instances secured them employ- 
ment. Even after the close of any formal relationship the guar- 
dians often continue to be friends of the children and their 
families. 

The question naturally arises, if the society is a good organi- 
zation, why does it not grow ? I am not prepared to answer that 
question as aatisfactorily as I had hoped. It seems to me there is 
a lack of ambition on the part of the Jewish community to have 
it grow. But this may be merely because it has been educated in 
the idea of institutionaliam. There appears^ however, to be a 
somewhat similar lack on the part of those who conduct the so- 
ciety. This seems to be the result of a combination of causes: 
a reflex of the feeling of the community, an inability to obtain 
more funds, an inability, perhaps, to secure proper families in the 
city, and an inadequate working of the system through volunteer 
guardians. 

We may, therefore, deduce for the purpose of our discussion 
on the general subject of dependent children, that the Philadel- 
phia society practically acts as a relief-giving agency for the 
majority of its wards, retaining, however, a supervising and friend- 
ly visiting agency in the persons of its guardians; that, because of 
the 'difficulties of a volunteer system, there is no distinct encourage- 
ment for the boarding-out or placing-out idea; that, however, the 
continuance of the society even on the limited scale of its present 
existence argues no real discouragement to the essential principles 
underlying this idea, but merely a conservative, modified execution 
of it; that it would be possible to broaden the scope of such a so- 
ciety along the lines of child-placing agencies by adopting the sys- 
tem of such agencies through paid officials and the putting of chil- 
dren in homes outside of the city. 
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Possibility of Placing-out Children in the Jersey 

Colonies. 

Coming now to the possibilitieB of extending the system of plac- 
ing-out or boarding-out ajnong children other than orphans, that 
is, dependent, neglected and delinquent children generally, we have 
a problem which Jewish communities of the larger cities must 
meet. In view of the general treatment of this subject in the re- 
port of the special committee, I shall restrict myself merely to 
some investigation on the subject which was not included in that 
report. 

In order to be in a position to answer the question whether or 
not it was possible to place Jewish children with Jewish families 
amid rural surroundings, I paid a visit to the colonies of Norma 
and Alliance in New Jersey. I explained very clearly the purpose 
of my visit, stating that I did not come as the representative of a 
society which was ready to give orphan and other children in/to 
the charge of f amjilies, but that I merely desired to ascertain wheth- 
er, should such a plan be adopted by a society, there were families? 
that were willing to acc^t them. Directing myself first to the 
village postoflBce and grocery store of Norma, my purpose wa« soon 
made known to several of the families roundabout, and I found 
them willing and anxious to take little boarders such as I had de- 
scribed to them as possibilities. I endeavored to explain that sucli 
children would have to be taken into the families and sent to school, 
cared for and treated like one's own children. The sum per week 
that could be agreed upon was difficult, as I had suggested $2 and 
$2.50, whereas those best able to take care of children wanted 
$3.00. However, it was sufficient for my purpose to have discov- 
ered families of the oolonists who, from all indications, seemed to 
be in a position to taJce children and let them grow up in the coun- 
try atmosphere, away from the tempting inducements of city life. 

I visited the homes of some half a dozen families in Norma and 
Alliance that expressed thedr willingnesis to take children and ap- 
parently understood the obligations that would be imposed upon 
them. Some of these families have had summer boarders and 
have therefore had some experience in providing for persons in 
addition to their immediate families. One of the oldest residents 
had ihalf a dozen years ago five patients of the Montefiore Honu* 
for Chronic Invaldds, of New York City, as inmates of his hoaise 
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for nearly a year, this being prior to the establishment of the 
sanitarium of the Home. The farmer has a mfe and four chil- 
dren at home and could easily accommodate one or two mora A 
widow who has but her grandson of ten Uving with her, expressed 
her willingness to take care of additional boys. A farmer of long 
residence in the colony, who lives with his wife and one boy, said 
he could give accommodation to others. Another old reeddent 
farmer living with his wife and two daughters (13 and 17 years 
of age, respectively) could also make adequate provision for addi- 
tional inmates of his house. 

The statements that I have made as the result of personal 
inteiTiews and observation slhould be sufficient to convince the 
skeptic that if there is any real desire to put children with pri- 
vate families and let them grow up in salubrious surroundings, 
it would be worth while investigating the possibilities of the two 
colonies to which I have referred, and others adjacent to them. 

Kosenhayn is not far distant from Norma and Alliance; and 
from information I have received I feel confident inquiry would 
show that there were equal possibilities there. I wias told of one 
boy from New York Oity, who, because of misbehavior, was sent 
by his parents to this colony and placed in the care of a private 
family, tliat he was attending school and giving a good account 
of himself. 

Carmel is another colony in the vicinity with a similar group 
of settlers, and an experiment would doubtless include it among 
the places to which children might be sent. 

A small start in boarding-out has actually been made by 
the Young Women^s Union of Philadelphia in the placing of 
two (2) children that had come into its custody through the Ju- 
venile Court. They have been put with families in the colony of 
Woodbine, N. J. They hiave been there so short a time that it 
would hardly be fair to make much of an inference as to the re- 
sult. One of the children, who was said to be incorrigible, has 
not done as well as the other, who has given satisfaction. Per- 
haps it would be expecting too much of a boy charged with being 
incorrigible to be suddenly transformed into a thoroughly well- 
behaved person simply because he was placed in Woodbine Colony. 
If, however, diildren charged with delinquency give fair satis- 
faction to famdlies in New Jersey colonies, may wo not give desti- 
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tute and neglected children at least a chance? The inquiries set 
afoot by the Young Women^s Union at Woodbine, have developed 
the fact that places oould be found for additional children. It 
will doubtless be necessary for this organiaationi, to which ihe 
duty of looking after delinquent children accused in the Juvenile 
Court, has been aserigned, to make furrther provisions for the main- 
tenance of such whose home surroundings are in the opinion of 
the judges mot proper, and for whom there appears to be no place 
in existing Jewish institutions. 

According to the experience of other agencies it would be un^- 
wise to place a large number of children in any one vicinity. So 
the Jersey colonies would merely be an outlet for a limited 
number at best. It wooild, however, be well worth while setting 
in operation the necessary machinery to try an experiment with 
these colonies. Undoubtedly, those who want to find diflScultiee 
and obstacles to placing-out or boarding-out will be aflEorded plenty 
of opportunities for criticism, especially at the outset, for it will 
take knowledge, experience, energy and tact to put such a system 
into practice and carefully maintain it. The question of caring 
for Jewish children should be met in a broad spirit. Why not 
devise measures to ascertain good homes, arrange to place a 
small number of children, appoint a competent official to look 
after them from time to time, and if the results warrant, consider- 
ing the difficulties of introducing a new system, proceed to develop 
the plan on a larger scale? Then we shall be in a position to 
know whether we can not, among Jews, establish and maintain a 
plan Which has given satisfaction among non-Jews. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENTS AND PROBATION OPFICEES. 

Mrs. Hannah Solomon^ Chicago. 

In presenting the subject of Delinquency I speak of a compara- 
tively new field in Jewish philanthropy. This work is one that 
is not only new, but unpopular; and in order to establish itself 
those interested must be willing to overcome a very strong preju- 
dice on the part of the older workers in charity as well as the 
indifference of the community at large toward those whom they 
regard as enemies to society, whether they are children or adults. 
What I shall say is largely the result of experience gained iil the 
Bureau of Personal Service of the Ninth Ward of Chicago, the 
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locality in which reside most of the Jews of our city, requiring 
help. 

This bureau was established five years ago, when the Hebrew 
Charities of our dty were somewhat dasorganized, and upoai the 
supposition that an agency was required in the district, which, 
with a small outlay, could assist in many ways outside of relief, 
having paid employes to do systematically, the work which was 
done in a haphazard, hit-and-mdss style by volunteers. Our very 
first winter demonstrated the need for assista-nce to dependents, 
defectives and delinquents, especially among women and children. 

All of the Juvenile Court wiork for Jews has been in our hands, 
as well as the free legal aid. We have steadily had to meet an- 
tagonism on the part of our Jewish Charities, which, however, is 
not discouraging, since we know that it is a natural attitude of 
Jews in general. We Jews have grown so accustomed to the idea 
that there are no Jews in the penitentiaries ajnd no Jewish girls 
in houses of ill-repute, and these suppositions create such a com- 
fortable attitude of mind that the Jewish public clings to it. 
New York knows better; Chicago ought to know better and the 
rest of the country will know better unless agencies are created to 
combat the growing evils. 

The Juvenile Court is now established in Illinois, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and New York. Its idea 
is to benefit the child rather than to carry out the old idea of pun- 
ishment or of removing the evil-doer for the benefit of the com- 
munity. The Juvenile Court of Illinois is one of the foremost 
in the work for delinquent ohildren. The act establishing this 
Court says that the law is to be liberally construed, so that its 
purpose may be camied out, which is that the child may receive 
the "oare, custody and discipline which it would have under its 
parents.^^ Children are kept from criminal contact and contagion ; 
they may not be left in jails or police stations while awaiting trial. 
The cases are tried ini a separate court-room by one judge, chosen 
for that purpose. The city is districted, and each division placed 
in charge of a probation officer, who either alone or with assist^ 
ance watches the child. By the establishment of this court the 
delinquent and dependent child is placed on a par with property, 
which has always been more carefully guarded by the state than 
the child; and it aims to make the state the guardian when the 
natural gaiarrlians are unable or unfit. 
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Some are of the opinion that the bureau officers, representing 
the Jews in the Juvenile Ck)urt, are going about with spy glasses 
and a police officer like the bogie man, catching children. The 
reports are ridiculous, because every case must proceed laccord- 
ing to the due process of the law, and the child can not be commit- 
ted to an. institutiofn upon our demand. I need only say to you 
that, after strenuous work, out of 100 delinquent Jewish, childreo 
paroled to us, we have at present only two Jewish children in 
the John Worthy school, five in the Habitual Truant school, the 
only places for delinquent children; that in over three months 
not one Jewish child has been tried for delinquency in the Court. 
Prom this you can see how absurd sudh a proposition is. During 
this time we have broken up a number of gangs, organized for 
stealing and lawlessness* generally, have had a number of convio- 
tions against owners of slot machines and other gambling devices, 
amd made arrests for the purchasing of junk and stolen goods. 

Through this Court youthful criminals are separated from 
adults. The children are made the wards of probation officers, 
interested men and women, who bring to bear knowledge and ex- 
perience and who .make most careful investigations, which they 
report to the Court, and for which they are held responsible. They 
cooperate with every good force, and try to ward off all evil inr 
•fluences. In Chicago there were five hundred and seventy-five boys 
committed annually to the Cook County jail; in the past two 
years there were just twelve. All the rest were cared for by the 
parole system and were kept out of institutions wherever possible. 

Cases are disposed of as follows: For a first offense the 
child is paroled to a probation officer, is left at home if it is a fit 
one, and only after a second or third offense or a serious one, is 
he sent to some institution. These, for boys, are: Glenwood, an 
industrial farm school, established on the cottage plan, for de- 
pendents and those having unfit homes, as well as for those guilty 
of slight offenses ; a Parental School, which is a. new home on the 
double cottage plan, for habitual truants; the John Worthy 
School, which is the children's jail, and to which no child under 
ten may be committed; and the Reformatory, our state peniten- 
tiary for boys, to which none under sixteen may be committed, ex- 
cept for a serious crime. Money for a Delinquent Eural home is 
being collected, and that will give our state a complete system 
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for caring for delinquent boys. For delinquent girls we have, the 
Erring Woman-'s Home and the Geneva State Training School. 
The latter is a home admirable in every respect. All girk leaving 
seem to have learned to know the right from the wrong, and if 
they can only be kept from evil associates!, will remain good. 

The causes for juvenile crime are largely the same all over. 
In a general way, children similiarly situated think and act alike 
as to morals, and environment can account for the greater part of 
crime. Heredity, of course, plays a part. Physical defects can 
account for much. Children of inebriates and degenerates are 
not normal. Yet these, given proper care and removed from evil 
surroundings, may become useful citizens. Causes for crime are 
the inability of parents to properly care for their children on 
account of their poverty, the size of the family, and their lack 
of power to cope with the evil forces, the great freedom exist- 
ing in our country, and the difficulty in co-operating with the 
schools. The size of the family makes it impossible to provide 
properly for each child or to give it proper supervision. The 
houses are too small to permit of any sociability in the home or 
any suitable care for the body; the children are forced upon the 
streets for play and recreation; the authority of the parents is 
not recognized after a short acquaintance with bad associates. 
Added to all this are improper feeding and clothing, the ill-advised 
methods of punishment or lack of all discipline, and the early 
age at which they are put to work, removing them from parental 
care. No /supervision is exercised over their play, and in many 
instances they do not know how to play. The parents are un- 
edacated. In many oases one or the other parent is missing by 
death or desertion. By statistics of crime it was shown that the 
average number of children in the families was five, ranging from 
one to fifteen years of age; that of 50 percent of these children 
the father was dead or absent, of 66 percent the mother, and of 
33 percent, both. The average lage of the marriage of the mother 
was sixteen. 

Lack of care for the dependent child often causes delinquency. 
The crime with which most of our boys are charged is stealing, 
sometimes from stores, oftentimes of junk or lead pipe, etc. 
Sometimes they work in gangs under the supervision of an older 
oonfederate. One of the causes for their stealing is that it is 
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easy for them to dispose of their stolen stuff. Employers of chil- 
dren ofteoi tell ua that they frequently remove childreai from 
departments where they are tempted, to another where they are 
perfectly trustworthy. Teachers complain constantly of the theft 
by young children ini the schools. We know that, even in the beet 
coll^ee, there is constant pilfering, because the demands are so 
great, and there is no other way of doing what others do. The 
motives of children are not the same as those of older peopla Chil- 
dren do not realize poverty. They onily know that eome one else has 
something which they wiant They sometimes begin by being 
truants, falling in with others older than themeelveB and what be- 
gins in misdhief ends in dime. Time forbids my citing cases, in- 
teresting as they are and powerful in presenting the actual condi- 
tions. The Juvenile Court has created the fear of detection; not 
the seriousness of the punishment, but its certainty, has become a 
strong deterrent. 

The work for wayward girls is not altogether wonmn^s work. 
The attitude of men and women toward prostitution is the sama 
It is legitimatized if not legalized. Brutal as it is, it is recog- 
nized as an established institution of our society, and, therefore, 
some of our girls must be sacrificed. The percentage of Jewish 
girls is smaller than might be expected. One of the first accusar 
tions against them is iU temper. They become utterly \mmanage- 
able, they have the anger of the criminal against the man whom he 
has wronged. Our Bureau, which is doing the work in Chicago, 
makes no attempt to lessen the evil as an institution, but solely 
to enoounage those who are victims, to come to us of their own ac- 
cord, or to act in thoee cases in which parents or relatives invoke 
our aoistanca Against the atrocities that prevail men are 
as earnest in their opposition as aire women. I know of 
many cases where the judge and laiwyers On. both sides, 
the jujy land witnesses would all have had a good crv% 
had they not been ashamed before the women, whose famili- 
arity with the cases made them bear them with equanimity, and 
when the only grain of pity for the culprits was in the hearts 
of the prosecutors. In our congested districts the girls of fifteen, 
for that is the average age, must be closely watched to keep them 
out of the clutches of the procuress and the professional seducer. 
The subject is not one easily spoken of before you, but very yoaing 
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girls are subject to temptations in stores, oflBoes and factories, 
which we would do iwell to learn and to remove. I do not believe 
tliat poverty and low wages are the prime cause of immorality. 
It is rather the love of pleasure and ease, love of society and 
luxur}', amd, most of all, the absence of proper miatemal care. 
Workers have not been taught to find, pleasure in the perform- 
anoe of their duty and their work. I do not believe that immor- 
ality is more rampant among the very poor than others. Could we 
with impunity investigate the avenues as we do the slums, we 
might also be startled. However, the young girls are more care- 
fully guarded. 

The average age of our delinquent boys is twelve, of girls 
fourteen. The Probation Officer is, of course, the powerfiQ agent 
for reform. She supplements the home and school, becomes a 
friend to the child, whose confidence she at once gains, instills 
respect for the parents or guarddans, which the child has lost. 
She must study the conditions of the home and of the school, 
and be in constant communication with them. The child learns 
that there is a law which he is bound to respect. The early years 
are those which count the most, and the home should be the 
main factor ill building character. The school aaid the Probation 
Officer caai only counteract the influence of a bad home by sup- 
plying more affection and friendship, by creating sympathy and 
by giving solicitous care. 

A few general suggestions might be given. We have made a 
great advance by having the Juvenile Court. We should now 
luave a laboratory, where scientific investigations of causes and re- 
sults can be carried on. ^Ye would undoubitedly find many badly 
balanced minds as well as weak physiques. Children should be 
kept out of all courts unless actually required, especially police 
courts, where they swarm, if they know the prisoner on trial, or 
if a suit is going on and they know one of the parties. To place 
a child on tlie stand and ask him to take an oath is also unwise. 
He will no more tell the truth under oath than if not sworn, 
just as other witnesses do, and to have children present when 
others are testifying under oath to what the children know to be 
false, is most pernicious. Our public schools must take into ac-. 
count the disadvantages of the underfed and badly housed chil- 
dren. They must teach self-control and subjugation to the will 
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of the majority. Our boys should be given imxiustrial training 
from the beginning of their school life, and we should have do- 
mestic science for our girls. Women are doing too much of the 
industrial work. We should be training more girls for domestic 
service!, fewer for factories i^nd stores and school teaching, for 
which 90 many are \infit. 

They would have better homes when they marry and would 
be better able to do all their wiork, as so many of them are com- 
pelled to do. The work in a well regulated home is better for 
them, and they would make healthier, happier amd better mothers. 
We are in need of a good class of servants, and we can supply 
them as well as others. The tendency of our educational philan- 
thropic institutions' is to encourage our boys and girls to believe 
that they can be in the foremost ranks of society, instead of show- 
ing them that they can be such a man^s equal even in the hum- 
blest walks of life. It takes the university man and the college 
woman to have that philosophy and outlook. We give too little 
of the humanities, too much of the practical and utilitarian. If 
immigration continues, these two are the fields we should culti- 
vate for the boys and girls. The methods of recreation for the 
poor must be changed. Dances under respectable conditions, in- 
stead of the dreadful pestilential dance halls with wine rooms, 
carried on by the liquor interests; better theaters, instead of the 
vaudeville attachments to beer saloons, and plays with moral 
tendencies, instead of those where the imagination of the children 
is educated to deeds of daring and lawlessness. Since the homes 
can not be made social centers, our public buildings and churchet? 
should l>e made to serve the purpose. We should have parks and 
public playofroimds, with aaretakers in the crowded districts. Out- 
door games would be healthier and would permit the desire for free- 
dom to have its proper outlet. They develop physical power and 
stimulate mental activities, as well as supply the social needs. 
And we Jews need education along the line of duties toward our 
delinquents, a change of attitude toward thiose dischairgcd or con- 
victefl. It is almost impossible to get work with a Jewish firm 
for a delinquent Jewish boy discharged from an institution, just 
as it is difficult to find boards of charitable organizations willing 
to assume charge of such children. No investigations are made 
as to the cause or conditions. A child who is paroled on the first 
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offense has the right of asylum somewhere, but the might^)' med- 
dlers in Jewish charity politics make it almost impossible to 
place hdm. They overlook the fact that the majority of their 
wards may be of the same nature and have been living under the 
same conditions, that a little Sfurveillence and care and love may 
be all that the lonely little charge needs, that the court is always 
ready to remove the unmanageable child. We do not need separ 
rate institutionis for Jewish delinquents, but require provisions to 
admit them to those we already have. 

We need better legislation in some lines. A law that children 
may not sell certain kinds of goods and no junk whatever. In 
some states men are burned for what in others it is almost im- 
possible to secure conviction, and small wonder if we see the sort 
of men compelled (bo do jury service, since so many good men 
never will. We should have trained officials in all institutions, 
which will only be possible with proper civil service laws. In 
our own state we have seen two* able members of the State Board 
of Charities resign because of a political appointment for the 
executive officer of that board, anld ever since these honest, car 
pable appodntees have been made the butt of personal attack and 
their honesty stigmatized as political action. The recent Repub- 
lican convention has put a civil service plank into its platform 
which is an insult to the intelligence of the people of our state. 
What can we hope for our penal institutions when those for de- 
pendents are made the footballs of poiitics? 

Our reformatories, as a rule, do not reform. The use to which 
the human faculties are put depends upon the surroundings, and, 
evidently, these are not such as to call forth the best Work is 
carried on with the idea of profit to the inetitutdon rather than 
for the individual, while \he punishments do not increase self- 
respect- Nearly every penal institution has a senseless and dis- 
graceful system of punishment quite <in line with the treatment of 
prisoners in the Philippines. Most inadequate conditions exist to 
develop the moral and aesthetic sense. The idea of preparing the 
culprit for usefuln^s to society is not thought of sufficiently. 

Finally, Jews especially need societies which will help the 
boys and girls to good, useful lives, as against the many who 
stand eager to lure them to destruction. E<H>nomic conditions 
are not the only nor the main causes of crime. A prisoner who 
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waa arrested, almost immediately after being released, wrote us, 
"It seems so easy to do the wrong, so hard to do the right.^^ Chil- 
dren sin because of an undeveloped moral senise, just as the adult 
does from atrophy of the moral will. The ahildren are suffering 
because they have been removed from a locality where disobe^ 
dience was a crime against both the religious and political sys- 
tem, and have come into contact with freedom beyond th^r con- 
ception or power of adaptability. They need the teaching of 
positive religdoua truths, of a system of ethics, and a training in 
civics by our schools and churches. They need to hear in trumpet 
tones the voice of Sinai proclaiming the "Thou shalt nots,^' as 
the law, both of God and man, which they must respect, and to 
which they must conform. And we must teach them that the 
Lord made this covenant with us, even us, "who are all of us here 
alive this day.^^ 

Mr. Hey maun. — Mr. President and friends, I congratulate you 
on having added a section on Child Saving to the conference. 
It seems to me that charity to children is our first duty; it ap- 
peals to every one. Jewish Child Saving was the subject of my 
paper in 1897 before the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections. I gave there my opinion, but probably very few of 
you have read it, so I will present in a few words my conclu- 
sions. We have orphans, half orphans, children of poor parents 
in our own asylum. We have made it a rule not to admit any 
children whose parents afl*e living, and we have made rules to 
exclude children whose surviving parent has later remarried, but 
those rules are generally broken. We take all classes of children. 
The non-sectarian societies are all favoring the placing out of 
children. They succeed in the northern states. I do not believe 
that Jewish children can find homes, although the chairman of 
our committee recommends the placing out, and the gentlemen 
from Cincinnati are tall in favor of it, but find it more or lees 
impossible. In Philadeiphia, where they have the oldest society 
for placing out children, they have still a very flourishing orphan 
asylum. My opinion of orphan asylums is to have them out of 
the large cities. I am not in favor of having orphan asylums in 
cities. 

A Delegate. — Are you in favor of manual training? 

Mr. Heymann. — 1 am in favor of a manual training school in 
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camuection with a regular school, if the proper conditions could 
be obtained. If we could have an orphan asylum in the country, 
have the children taught farming, manual training, even extended 
to trade schools, that would be the ideal of child raising. We 
are accustomed to ^take a child as soon as it can be sent to an 
asylum. It is the only way. We have fallen into the habit of our 
Christian brethren, of sending them into families when it can 
be done. I acknowledge thait at home where I live we have no 
Jewish farmers, and I do not see lihe possibility of so placing them 
and the chairman of the Educational League, is of the same opin- 
ion. We cannot find proper families for the children. The good 
families do not want them; and we do not want thoee who wish 
to make money out of them. The best way is to keep them 
ourselves. The only way to place out children is to place 
them with their mothers, and that sometimes is not very good. 
In New Orleans we have tried to have the board erect a fine man- 
ual training school, and if we can not do all, we can do this: 
every one of our children will be trained in such a way that, on 
leaving us, he will make a living. I am sure we do the best we 
can in the Orphan Asylum. 1 am sure we do not fail in our 
duties. I have seen orphan asylums here and in Europe; and 
while we take cane of our orphan children las of our own, we aire 
sending out the majority of them to idrift in the iworld. (Ap- 
plause.) Now I will answer any question that is asked me. 

Mr, Meyer, — How do your children succeed? Have you any 
professional men? 

Mr. Heymann, — ^Yes; perhaps we have sent out a doctor or a law- 
yer in the 45 years of our existence, perhaps two or three Eabbis. 
One of our men is a rich man down in Mississippi. Peilhaps 10 per- 
cent are thus successful. What becomes of the other 90 percent? I 
do not know, neither do you Ltiow. They have to fight a hard 
battle. So it becomes our duty to make our orphan asylum as 
perfect as we can so that the children can go out and make a Living. 
The only orphan asylum which answers all these requirements is 
that at London. They keep all their children, boys and girls; 
do not give them any better education than that obtained in the 
grammar schools, and then they apprentice them at the age of 14, 
giving tliem in charge of the officers of institutions until they know 
their trades. Let us do the same. Keep the child until that child 
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can earn a living, boys and girls. We oan find out how it can- be 
done if we remain in session, and I am sure we will succeed if we 
keep up that section. 

Rev, Wolfenstein. — I have read, the report of the chairman), and 
I told him I was perfectly satisfied with every word ot it. The 
matter has been brought before us, not beca.u9e we are not taking 
care of our orphans, but, as has been said, we are to leaim how 
other managers are placing out their children. I have been asked 
by Chi'istian and non-Jewish charity organizations to tell them 
how Jews take care of their poor. 1 have not been able to learn 
how to take ca(ne of our orphans; they are placing out their 
orphans because they aire compelled to do so. Their numbers are 
large and they can not help themselves. ' But let me isay to you 
what, perhaps, is not known to you, that the State of Ohio is plac- 
ing out chldren in families broadcast, and it has not been eatia- 
factory, and in the 88 countdes of the State of Ohio there- are at 
present 54 dhildren^s homes which have been organized during the 
last 16 or 20 years, and every one of them has been sending dele- 
gates to ask us how we are taking care of our children. There is 
one matter which has not been mentioned in the excellent report 
of the chairman of this committee, that refers to the mortality of 
children, which in my opinion ought also to have been mentionedi 
The mortality of children raised in orphan asylums is, au is 
known, very smaM. The mortality of our children in Cleveland has 
been a little less than one petrcent. That is to say, we have had, 
eince our existence, about 2,300 children in our institution, while, 
during the 34 years of its existence, 22 have died in the asylum. 
It has been mentioned here that there is a tenldency 
in "theise institutions to have the children tatight that 
they are borin to something higher. Permit me to say 
that it is not so. We study each child, and it is our 
effort to find that place for which i^ is best adapted. We want 
every one of the children to be on the level of every child living. 
I have raised Babbia, doctors, lawyers, drummers, teachers, and 
even cowboys and artists on the stage. But I have drifted from 
what I started to say. I have made the observation that of the 
1,100 that I have raised, 44 have died, and of the 44, throe have 
died in the service of the country as soldiers in Cuba and in the 
Philippines. It has been observed here that the orphan asylums 
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have been trying to do their work well and to do honor to their 
conetituents, btut at the some time ihe thought seems to have 
crept in that perhaps these chdldren are not sufficiently and fully 
developed. It would be almost impossible that we should not make 
a mistake onoe in a while, but we profit by mistakes. I am ready 
to say thajt I would prefer to see a boy and girl with its own mother, 
if that mother were able to take care of the child and educate him, 
And if it be possible to take care of the mother and to allow her 
to keep the chdld, it would be the better way of doing. The chil- 
dren shooild be left with the mothers and not estranged from the 
mothers, if only in order that the mothers themaeives ma}^ be 
taught. This is one of our special efforts. We desire to raise these 
diildren for their poor mother's or iheir sick father^s sake. It is 
our effioit to elevate these children that they may elevate their 
mothers and their fathers, and we have been very successful in 
that. We have seen mothers that have been for years the pro- 
teges of chardty, but as soon as their children came home from 
the orphan asylum, these children hiave taken care of 
their mothers, and would not allow them to be pensioners any lon- 
ger on the society. It is perhaps not generally known that the 
orphan asylums, through these children, are relieving the com- 
munities from their pensioners. One of our girls who had been a 
teacher with me, and afterwards married, wrote to me of the 
blessings she received in the orphan asylum, and thesei, sihe said, 
will be far better known, perhaps unconsciously so, by my children. 
Dr, Landsberg. — ^Mr. Chairman, I think that the gentleman does 
not understand the question under consideration. It seems to me 
that conditions, since the last generation, have changed so very 
materially in thiis country, that while I will admit for the sake of 
the argument, everything he advances in plea of education in or- 
phan asylums is true, it will be to longer so in the next genera- 
tion. He saj^s our orphan asylums relieve the commumties. So 
they do — ^but it seems to me that as soon as you make it eaey to 
dispose of a case of charity, you can almost alwa^^s depend upon 
lit that it i)s not the best way to dispose of it. It is 
the most easy way if there be a mother left with four 
or five cMldren, to take those children to the orphan 
aeylums; it ds a remarkably easy way of disposing of them. 
It rel3e\^es the community and those who should be responsible for 
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4ih.em. There are a great mainy iD0tti«re who semd two or tiirae 
dhildreoQ asd after those childreai oofme out, they aeod the next 
two, and after those come aut> the mesct twoi, the yonngesL 
Tliey not only coinsider our orphan aeyhmiB 8£ hoarding schoak, 
but the}' say so, and when the children came out they are under 
great obligations for having been broraght up in such a beautiful 
boarding school Kow I ho^e been impreeeed by nothing more in 
the repeat of our ehflirman today than by this ; the trifling munber 
in proportion of full orphans among those in the orphan asylum. 
In reality, orphan asylums aire founded, not to give orphans bettar 
education than the mothere and fathers eoi^ld give ; they have been 
founded to give them a home and shelter and nourishmen t s, and i 
poBsihiliiy to Uve, when otiierwiae they could not, and had nobody 
to tabe care of them. Orphan aisylnms were f ounided for full or- 
phans. And it seems to n>e that the solution of the question of the 
honsdng of children and placing them out would be made 
much eafiier if eveiy communiiy wonld enable ikm^ mother 
and flometimeB a father, as we have done for man^' yeaiPB, 
to take care of ohiidren until they ai'e old enough to 
help themselves, or until they beoomie self-supportii^. 
TftiB children would have the benefit of home life. They 
would have the love of the mother or father which can be obtained 
nowhere else, and the -community is relieved from the oertainty 
that those young widows or widowers will marry again within a 
year. I have known a woman who had children in three different 
orphan asylnms — one child in Baltimore, ooe in New York, and 
one in Cleveland. 

Now our orphan a^lums were never intended to house a 
thousand children. How would you like it, if you should live 
with 600 or 600 or a thousand in the manner in whdoh our or- 
phans are Bioused in these large casements, in which they are held 
tog«0ther like soldiers, in which they have to pray by the bell, in 
which thev harve to eat by the belL in which thev have to ri-se in 
the morning by the beU, and go to bed by the beU — ^I afik you 
how vou would like it imder the most comfortable and xmder the 
most beautiful conditions? 

Therefore, it Pt^^nis to me that every one of us should go home 
with the determination to do his best to enable the fathers and 
especially tlie mothers to take care of their own children, and 
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Bee to it that only full orphans, if possible, are sent to orphan 
asylums. My idea of am orphan, asylum is that it is a tem- 
porary home in whioh you are most liberal in accepting the chil- 
dren, not with the idea that they are to stay there until 14 or 15, 
or even 18 or 20, or, as I hear from the report in Phdladelphia, 
until they geit married. I do not deny that they are well educated, 
but better for them and better for the oommundty if they should 
be educated iq the homes from which they are taken. 

Dr, Leucht. — Mr. President, laidies and gentlemen: Wbenever 
conditions aire created by men and mistakes are made, I think 
man is capable of correcting them; but when conditions are 
made beyond the powers of men I do not think it is my duty to 
correeit them in a hurry. We are not responsible, Mr. Chairman^ 
ladies and gentlemen, that we have orphan children. The nat- 
ural thing would be to put every child with its father and mother 
Tintil he is able to make a living. Providence steps in and takes 
the father away in one way or another, and we are confronted 
with faxjts, wihich, in our limited understanding, we must try to 
correct. Now, I am of the opinion tihat at the present moment 
there is no better methiod of rearing orphans than in asylums. 
And wihy? Because we do not know anything better. 

Rev, A, E. Levy. — Mr. Chairman, some years ago when we 
were about to erect an orphan asylum in Chicago, I collected some 
statistics. I cannot recall them ; I took the orphan asylum reports 
from all the institutions in the United States, amd I found that in 
the Philadelphia orphan asylum the maintenance of each child was 
$182 a year, wlhile in one of our asykuns it was $113. It proved 
to me the fact that the world at large would favor the placing of 
children in homes. I found the reason that the cost per capita in 
the Philadelphia institution was the highest, was because the super- 
intendent and the board of the asylum endeavored to imitate and 
make it a home. They have hajd the smiallest number of children. 
We have an institution in Chicago, but I kniow this : that in one 
single case wihere a father died and left three children the 
mother was given '$25 a month, and she raised the three children. 
But, we cannot find the homes, and all mothers are not capable 
of taking care of their children. It is a sad, but true fact that 
some children would be better off if they had no mother. We 
know such conditions, and I sincerely trust — yes, I know, that, 
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since the National Conferemice of Jewish Charitijes has come into 
life, it will be no longer possible in the United States to build an 
orphan asylum upon the old foundations. ... I stood upoai 
the floor in Chicago when they were advocating the eireotian of an 
orphan asylum, and I said to them : You are about to buy a lot for 
$38,000, which is given to you for half price, in the *heaxt of the 
city, when you can go out further for five cents, the cost of a 
street-car fare, and buy 20 acres of land for $20,000. The motion 
I made to prevent the purchase wss earned, anid for 
two years I was able to keep back that movement, 
but the asylum was idtimately built in one of the 
finest thoroughfares in Chicago. Now, ladies and gentiemen, we 
have high assurance that whenever there will be need to erect 
asylums, those who are here will not permit tihem to be built up in 
the eetnters of cities. 

Mr. Herzberg. — I simply want to call attention to the very 
suggestive paper of Dr. Bemheimer in connection with the pos- 
sibilities of placing children in farm colonies in New Jersey. 
There are there, I should say, roughly speaking, perhaps six or 
.seven or eight hundred households, and I have no doubt that 
maniy of those children oould be placed in the country, and 
at the same time in a community such that they could be brought 
up under Jewisih environments and Jewish surroundings, and, 
on the other hand, on fiarms with the possibility of developing 
in them the farming instincts. Tt seems to me iiiat nothdng 
better in the direction of placing-out Jewish children couJd pos- 
sibly be done than could be done in these colonies, if aoranger- 
ments could be made; and I therefore wish to put it before you, 
and I hope you will give specdal attention to the possibilities of 
the Jewish colony in New Jersey. 

Mrs. Pisko. — I do not believe that all our children will 
be cared for in orphan asylums; and I know all of our 
children can not be placed out in proper homes. There 
are certain evils in connection with both systems; and the thing 
for us to do is to go ahead and try to correct these evils. 
Let us try to do away with military discipline in orphan asylums. 
I think it is cruel to send the children out uniformed to the 
public schools. 

Dr. Berhowitz. — T rise to say a word in regard to Dr. 
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Bernheiiiier's paper and the presentation he made to you 
of a very valuable work that has been carried on slowly and surely 
in Philadelphia in the way of taking care of orphans in their home. 
At the same time, Philadelphia has been in evidence in this dis- 
cussion as possessing an orphans' home which does more to do 
away with the evils of institutionalism perhaps than any other in- 
stitution of like kind that we have. Consequently, you have here 
both systems at work in one city for almost hailf a century. I 
have been identified or rather affiliated with both of them for nearly 
ten years, and am able to give the testimony of personal observa- 
tion and experience to the exceedingly valuable work which has 
been done in both directions. As Dr. Leucht has well said, when 
Providence 'steps in she often creates a problem which it is not 
possible for human power to absolutely solve. This is such a prob- 
lem. No patent system can be invented to meet the conditions. 
And I put before you the labors of the Philadelphia society as an 
evidence of the fact that the good in both should be sought. We 
can not do without orpihan asylums; they are, unfortunarf:ely, a 
necessity; but there is no reason why we should not learn wherever 
we may, anything that will help us in this difficult task which de- 
^^lvee upon us. As one of the guaxdians connected with 
the Orphan^s Guardian Society I have had under my per- 
sonal charge, together with my wife, two children, and I 
am glad to testif}'- to the fact that the system has worked 
admirably in both cases, where the children have been left 
at home and we have been permitted to be friends to that 
mother in the rearing of those children. Now, Dr. Bem- 
hcimer has raised the question which I desire to put before you: 
Why has not the work of the orphans' asylum grown; wihy is it 
so apparently insignificant? The answer is very simple. It has 
been put before you by these gentlemen who have pointed out that 
the pubMc needs something tangible. It wants a building; it 
wants a parade; it wants a uniform. It must have something to 
see or else you can not make an appeal to it ; and henoe the move- 
ment of getting homes has nothing tangible to show. THey pub- 
lish a report that nobody ever reads, except a few earnest people 
like yourselves, who conie here in conf(*ronco to think abmit these 
things; but the general public knows nothing, and where they 
donH know they oan not Ix* expected to become inteTef5ted. 

Rev, Julius Meyer. — I simply want to ask the question : How 
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do you secure, or how do you bring the children before the Juve- 
nile Court? How do you get pemuission? Can you secure the 
children before the court, if some police officer refuses to do it? 
In the second place, what constituites evidence before this Juve* 
nile Court? 

Miss Low. — The first question is one, of course, which any 
lawyer will answer. You bring the child before the Court in the 
same manner as you bring any transgressor before the court. Chil- 
dren are brought before the Juvenile Court in the city of Chicago 
in this manner: anybody who wants to arrest a child in the 
police court can go there and swear out a warrant before the 
police magistrate. The child is brought into court, and if the 
magistrate find him guilty, or if there is probable cause, as he 
has no jurisdiction himself, he is compelled to hold him over to 
the Juvenile Court. If he thinks the child has not done anything 
he can discharge the child. When the child is sent to the police 
station (and in every station there are several police probation 
officers, men who are kind and gentle and who have been picked 
out for tiheir special work) these police probation officers prepare 
the papers and bring the child before the Juvenile Court. If, 
upon the hearing, the child is paroled he i^ paroled from the dis- 
trict. The second question as to what constitutes evidence in 
these cases: According to the Juvenile Court law a delinquent 
child is one that violates any law of the state or any village ordi- 
nance, or any child that is incorrigible or any child giving himself 
up to idleness entirely, or crime, or who associates with vicious 
persons or thieves, or any chdld that is found in policy shops or 
other like places. If I had been instrumental in forming this law 
most of these children would come under the head of dependents 
and not delinquents. Sevenity-five percent of all the children sent 
to reform schools have no business there. They are not primarily 
delinquent; they are dependent only, and that simply through 
lack of care and attention. 

Rev. Julius Meyer. — I would like to ask where the children 
are sent pending judgment. 

Miss Low. — ^We have a Juvenile Home where the children are 
sent. It is against the law to keep any child over night in the 
police station. A child is sent right from the police station to fihe 
Juvenile Home, where he stays until his case is heard in the Ju- 
venile Court. 
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Tuesday Attbenoon. 

The Conference opened with Mrs. Pisko in the chair, who in- 
troduced Mr. Samuel Grabfelder, of Denver. 

Mr. Samuel Qrabf elder, — ^Ladies and Gentlem'en, when I was 
requested by your presiding officer to write a paper on the Naitional 
Jewish Hospital at Denver, I wrote a paper as well as I knew 
how, dealing with generalities. I find after coming here 
yesterday and listening to the papers and the addresses, thai you 
want more facts and figures about an institution of that character, 
and for that reason I thought perhaps I might refrain from read- 
ing my paper at all and give you isome ideas of the work of the 
National Hospital for Consumptives. I desire to say that when 
the Denver hospital was taJcen up in the year 1898 in the second 
district of the Independent Order of B^nai BMth, they 
passed a resolution appointing a committee of five to take charge 
of that institution and if possible to put it on^ a basis where it 
might be opened and to take charge of such paitienits as might 
desire admission. The hospital proper, I believe, was erected some 
fifteen years ago by the Jewish citizens of Denver, Oolo., for the 
purpose of taking charge of such coreligionists as visited Colorado 
for the purpose of being cured of consumption. About the tinue the 
building was eifected tbe crisis of 1893 came along, and the Jewish 
citizens of Denver were unable to open its doors for the purpose 
for which it was intended, and so it was left unfinished until the 
district Grand Lodge No. 2 took up the question land appointed a 
committee, as I stated before. They did me the honor of appoint- 
ing me a member of that committee, and when that committee 
met in Cleveland the following July, 1898, they selected me as 
chairman, ajid I reluctantly accepted the position. 

I will say, as a great many of us will, in accepting a position 
as a member upon a committee with the expectation of doing 
no work or a little work, I knew nothing about that work. Up 
to that time, I am sorry to say, I had very little interest in it; 
but I was persuaded to act as chairman and we raised a suffi- 
cient amount of money to open the doors of the hospital in De- 
cember, 1899. From the day I accepted the chairmanship I stud- 
ied the subject of consumption, and the more I studied the more 
interested I became, and the more I found the necessity of an in- 
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stitu'tion of thlat clianajcter, especially anDong our peiople. I weoit 
to Denver a week or so before the hospital was opened, and I found 
a oondition of affairs among the poor Jews who immigrated 
to that city, wMoh to my mind, was perfectly horrible. A 
Jewtish doctor, by the niame of Eobert Levi, who was quite a prom- 
inenit physician in that town, took me to the different poiblic in- 
stitutions of Denver, and among them he took me to a little 
frame place they called the Dispensary. Mind you, that was 
in December. I went with him in the moiming, and thene 
was a line of people of at least fifty; and out of those fifty, forty 
were Jews; men and women, dressed in thin garments, came 
there to receive a little medicine and to go back into the slums and 
take care of themselves the best they could, because the city of 
Denver was so overcrowded with poor Jews that it was a phyisioal 
and financial impossibility to take care of them at all. There were 
two Catholic instiitutione in Denver, one of thiem oonduoted by 
German nuns. 

Thie longer I eta-yed in Denver the more I found 
it necessary that a hospital of thaft diaracter shtould be 
opened. The hospital was opened a little over two years 
ago, and we have treated in that hospital, up to date, about 
310 patients; 60 percent of these patients hove been 
culled and a great laairy of them have been sent back to 
their homes and famiMee as bread winners. The majority of these 
patients, however, have found employment in and around Denver 
and a great many have sent for their families, and are living out 
there now. You understand, these people who ha.ve been cured and 
are still out in that territory have relieved your different commimi- 
ties from just that many paupers and that many consumptives 
There they are and are able to make a living. When I say that we 
have 80 far cured 60 percent of the patients that have been sent out 
there, you must remember that during the first six or eight months 
that the hospital was open, its rules were very imperfect. . We 
admitted patients in the hospital that had no right there, for the 
simple reason that they were in the last stages of consumption 
and incurable. I am confident, and what I am stating is by the 
advice of experts and doctors in. Denver, that of the patients we 
take into the hospital under our rules, we can cure from 76 to 80 
percent. 
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We treat these patients every day. Our superintendent, who 
is a physician, gives them an hoair's address about how to prevent 
the disease, how to take caxe of themselves, when they leave the 
hospital and go back to their homes. I had a letter the other day 
from a patient who came from Louisville, Ky., sent out to us in 
Buch a conditiotti that he was barely able to travel and had to stop 
in St. Louis for two days before he could continue his journey. He 
stayed nine months ait the hospital and left cured. He went from 
there to Houston, Tex., and I have a letter in my pocket in v^^ich 
he tells me thait he never enjoyed as good health in his life and sent 
me money to buy a ticket for his wife and two children to Houston, 
Tex.; that he is self -sustaining and perfectly cured of consump- 
tion. A gentleman from New York donated a short time 2Lgo $30,- 
000 to build a pavilion. This pavilion will be filled within the 
next few months; as soon as completed vre will be able to take care 
of 80 or 100 patients at one time. You will understand when I say 
we can take care of about 80 or 100 patients at a time, that we can 
treat at our hospital each year at least 300 pa,tLents, because pa- 
tients we take chargie of will, on an average, only require four to 
five months to cuxa Now, this pavilion will be completed vnthin 
the next three or fouir months. One great problem that has 
been to my mind a stumbling block to making a national Jewish 
hospital for consumption at Denver a great success is that we find, 
after the patient has been cured as well as we can cure him, 
he ought to stay in that climate at least from six to twelve months. 
That is quite a problem we have not been able to solve, be- 
cause we have not the financial support. But when I 
was in Denver last, the manager of the Young Men^s Christian 
Association, a particular and old personal friend of mine, and 
T were talking on thfe subject, and I gave him an idea; he 
jitarted out at once to raise $100,000 to buy a farm within a few 
miles of Denver, Colo., what we call in that territor}^ a truck farm, 
on which to raise vegetables for the market of Denver. He writes 
me in a letter received this week, sending me one of his pamphlets, 
that hJe has succeeded in raising sufficient money to buy this 
fa-rm and build small cottages on it, and he tells me the 
patients they will take care of vrill be self-sustaining and 
will earn some money. He further tells me the patients 
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we discharge from the hospital as cured will be taken on their 
feiim without any charge to us or to themselves, and made self- 
sustaindiig. (Applause). Now, that being obviated which 
was the great stumbling-block in the way of making the 
Denver hospital a success, the Denver hospital should receive 
the moral support of every Jew in the United States. There 
is no reason why it should not, and I wish to say right 
Ihere I want it understood that the National Jewish Hospital 
for Consumptives at Denver can not take care of every poor Jew 
that has consumption; we can not take care of ten percent of them, 
but we will perhaps take charge of and care for, if we have the 
proper support, betwe^ii three end four hundred patients a year; 
but I believe from all statistics there ar^ today amongst the poor 
JewB in this country at least from three to five thouaand suflfering 
from that disease. There is plenty of room, mot only for the Nia- 
tional Jewish Hospital at Denver and for the Bedford Station 
Hospital at New York and for every other institution you may 
desire to establish in Louisiana or any other stata You can not 
raise sufficient money to take care of all these people, but one 
thing is sure: I will guarantee you that if the Denv^ Hospital 
will receive the proper support or the support it has received up 
to da.te, that we will cure for you from threie to four hun- 
dred poor Jews every }iBar. Outside of the questiom of 
putting these people on a farm after they are discharged from 
the hospital anid keeping them there from sLx to twelve months, or 
longer if (neciessary, there is amother movement I have ct>n- 
sidered: I have employed a young man out at Denver for the 
purpose of getting into communication with every Jewish congre- 
gation or Jewish lodge or Jewish community throughout Colorado, 
throughout New Mexico, throughout Arizona, throughout south- 
em California and all that entire section where the air is pure, 
to secure some employment for these people after they are discharg- 
ed from the hospital out in that territory wh^e they not alone can 
support themselves, but can send for their, families, whether it 
be from Detroit or New York or Cincinnati, and take them 
away from their surroundings to a climate where they can be self- 
sustaining and cure themselves or their families of any trouble of 
that character. 
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When I was in Denver last^ Dr. Ldnicbeiy, who is the leading phy- 
sician of thiat city, and by the way a Jew, said : ^Ttfx. Grabfelder, 
do you know that the patients at that hospital have a better cihance 
of being cured of coaasumption than yiou woidd have if }X>u were to 
come out here, than any millionaire in the United States would 
have ?" ^^Na, I would not imaginie that is the caise/^ He replied : 
'T will explain. When a patient is sent to our hospitail, 
Dr. Levy, within twelve hours from the time he arrives and 
has proper rest, goesl and examines that patten^ thoroughly. 
He tells me there are more species of consumption than of 
amy other di^ease^, and in the city of Denver they have 
speioialists upon (all the different sp^es of consumption. 
As soon as the patient is examined by him and' he finds what 
treatment is required he puts him immediately under the cha»rge of 
that physician who is a specialist on his caaa Now if 
you were to come to Denver with consumption you would perhaps 
oome to me or another doctor, and you may have a species of that 
disease which is not a specialty with me, but as a matter of fact, of 
course, I would take it up and do the best I cami for you; but 
the patients at the hospital receive better treatment and (have 
a better chance of recovery than those who are treated outside 
of the hospital in Demver.^^ On that medical staff we have 
the leading phyisicians in Demver, and they are enthusias- 
tic on the subject of the National Jewish Hospital. They give us 
their service free of charge. We have never paid one cent to 
doctors in Denver. They are there a certain hour every day and 
will come when they are sent for, and for that reason there is not 
a hospital in this country that has the same facilities in regard 
to medical attention as that hospital. I do not care to detain 
you on the subject any further. I told you at the start that the 
Denver hospital was no creation of my own. I was forced into it. 
I accepted that trust and did for it what I could. But I am 
earnest in the work, because I believe there is not an institution in 
this or in any other country that can actually accomplish the same 
amount of good that the National Jewish Hospital can for con- 
sumptives in Denver. There is not an institution in this or in 
any othcir ootuntry so broad and so- grand. There is not 
an institution . established by tlie Jews that will reflect as 
much honor on them as will that institution in the course of time. 
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I believe thiat it is the sweetest flower in the bouquet of all the 
chaTitiee committed to your care; I believe honestly it is the 
crowning glory of the Jews of America. . (Applause.) 

THE MONTEFIORE HOME COUNTRY SANITARIUM FOB 
CONSUMPTIVES, AT BEDFORD STATION, N. Y. 

Dr. Henry Herbert. 

The problem of the caire of consumptives is a very 
difficult one; and the difliculties of ibe problem are enihainced 
when the disease is associated with poverty; yet this 
teiTible combination is found to be of €ruch ailarming fre- 
quency that the aid of state and municipal authorities^ 
as well as of private societies^ must be invoked to check 
the evil. It is graltifying, as a result of such aid, to 
note thajt, according to the statistics, the death rate from eon- 
sumption has been decreasing for the last ten years in cities where 
energetic prophylactic and hygienic measures have been taken- 
The recently published statistics of the board of health of New 
York City ishows a decrease of 37 percent in the mortality of 
consumption during the last thirty-five years. Favorable results 
of this kind are reported also in Germany, England, France and 
other countries. 

But, in spite of the reduced mortality from tuberculosis, it 
must be admitted that conisumption is still a great scourge -to 
humanity. It may be safely stated that the state of New York 
alone loses yearly more than 14,000 of its population from this 
disease. To how great an extent our coreligionists help to sfwell 
these figures has not been exactly ascertained. In 1900, Dr. Lee 
K. Frankel, manager of the United Hebrew Charities of New York 
City, read before your association an excellent paper, entitled, 
"Tuberculosis as Affecting Charity Organizations,^' in wihich he cov- 
ered that subject exhaustively; the article which I have the honor 
to present to you may be considered a sequel to his paper. Accord- 
ing to Dr. FrankeFs researches the disease is on the increase among 
our coreligionists; the nximber of Hebrew consumptives who ap- 
plied for charity being over 3 percent, against 2 percent of the 
preceding year. He gives a most appalling and vivid description 
of the distressing combination of consumption with poverty among 
them, amd if his estimate that the Hebrew population in New York 
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numbers about 400,000 is correct, it may be safdy stated that at 
least 1,000 of our coreligionists are dying annually in New York 
from consumption. Owing to this distressing state of aflfairs, I 
fuJly agree with Dr. Frankel, "that the question of tuberculosis 
for the Jewish societies must not be essentially a Jewish one/* 

It is not the object of this paper to examine into the causes 
of the disease; it suffices to say that the New York tenement house 
is greatly to blame for this evil, and that it is the cause of many 
deaths and much misery among our unfortunate coreligionists in 
the densely populated East Side district of New York City. 

The board of health statistics of New York City show further 
that 1-5 of the houses are inhabited, or have been inhabited, by 
consumptives (Dr. L. K. Frankel). Out of 458 consumptivee 
who were admitted to the Sanitarium at Bedford, 388, or 84 per- 
ewit, had lived in the down-town East Side districts of New York. 

Poor, but healthy, the immigrants arrive here, and fortunate 
are those who do not remain in the large cities, but go west; many 
of those who remain in New York succumb readily after a short 
time to the disease, having contracted it either in "sweatshops^* 
or in their unsanitary homes. The requirements for the preser- 
vation of health are healthy surroimdings, fresh air, wholesome 
food and proper exercise. If people sin against these lawis of nar 
ture the physical adviser must bring them back to the right path; 
and on these principles is based the essence of the treatment of 
consumptives. Two years ago Dr. L. K. Frankel gave you am 
excellent statement of the spread of tuberculosis among our poor 
coreligionisbs in New York; it is my privilege today to tell you 
what has been done by our philanthropic coreligiondsts in the di- 
rection of connbating this evil. 

As you well know the chances of recovery are generally not 
great; they are still less so for the consumptive poor. Dahren- 
berg, a French author, justly remarked upon this subject that the 
rich or well-to-do consumptives may recover at any stage of the 
disease, while the consumptive poor must die in any stage. Such 
words seem to be of brutal force, but they were based upon brutal 
facts. Happily, things have changed of late, and the situation is 
not so gloomy as it was ten or twenty years ago. 

As a "panacea" for the proper care and treatment of consump- 
tives, the sanitarium was recognized long ago in Europe, and of 
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late years this idea has become adopted in the United States as 
well. The treatment in sanitaria proved so eflfeotive among the 
well-to-do that its adoption for the consumptive poor soon found 
advocates. It is not withdn the province of this paper to discuss in 
detail all that is meant by sanitarium treatment; it will suflBoe to 
convince you that this is so far the best way .to fight consumptwHi. 
But the Sanitarium does not pretend to cure and to improve only; 
it educates the sick as well as the healthy masses ; through its edu- 
cational results it gains a general and national importance. There 
can be no doubt that infection is carried about among the popula- 
tion by carelessmess and ignorance; we have seen entire femiliea 
wiped out of existence by tuberculosis. A patient who has onoe 
been in a sanitarium becomes decidedly impressed with its hy- 
gienic and prophylactic arrangements; and there are very few who 
would not gladly follow rules for preventing tuberculosis among 
their relatives and in their hom>e surroundings. The esteemed 
president of the Montefiore Home, Jacob H. Schiif, emp(hasize<l in 
his annual address also the importance of isolation. To quote his 
words : "It is not only those who become inmates of the institution 
whoon we benjefit; it does more; it constantly removes from the 
midst of the community centers of disease and contagion which, 
form a threat upon the health of the entire city.^' 
It is for the interest of ihe rich man to contribute to 
the assistance of the consumptive po<i>r, not merely for humanitarian 
reasons, but for the protection of himself and his family as well. 
Great financial sacrifices have been made already by our philan- 
thropic coreligionists and still greater may be expected. A great 
warrior once said: "There are three things necessary to carry on 
war successfully — money, money and money again/' To combat 
tuberculosis among the poor those three precious things are like- 
wise needed. To use a mathematical simile I would say that suffi- 
cient means would reduce a poor consumptive patient to a mere 
consumptive, and the latter is more easily improved than the 
former. 

The number of sanitaria and hospitals for diseases of the lungs 
in the United States is a relatively small one. Dr. S. Knopf, in 
has book of 1899, enumerates only thirty-five institutions which 
offer about 1,000 free beds to the consumptive poor; since then 
the list of sanitaria has grown, and great activity has been dis- 
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played by the legislatures of different states, by appropriating 
funds for the erection of public sanitaria. In this connection 
there should be mentioned the states of Massachusetts, New ^ork, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Colorado, as well as 
cities and private societies. 

The foci of consumption among our coreligionists are undoubt- 
edly New York and Denver; in the form-er it originated; the lat- 
ter is tiie El Donado wlhither they flock, expecting ultimate cure. 
In each of these "two centers of oonsumption^' there is a Hebrew 
institution for poor consumptives. What glorious results have 
beeai obtained in that direction by our magnanimous Hebrew 
philanthropists is well known to you. I refer to the successful 
establishment of the National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives 
in Denver, Colo., which took place little over two years ago. 

It is my. duty to introduce to your association another enter- 
prise of similar character, a splendid growth of Hebrew zeal, mag- 
nanimity and charity, the Montefiore Home Country Sanitarium 
for Consumptives, at Bedford Station, N. Y. 

Views and ideas about climatological treatment of consump- 
tives have changed materially of late; it has been demonstrated 
that the "home climate'^ is, for the consumptive, just as suitable 
and beneficial as high altitude, dry air or isouthem and warm 
climate, provided the afflicted gets ample and unpolluted air. The 
proper and early recognition of such an advanta.geous mode of 
treatment of consumptives., prompted the directors of the Monte- 
fiore Home for Chronic Invalids, dn New York, to relieve the con- 
gestion of their institution by diverting the throng of consump- 
tives to a nearby country place. It was in 1895 that Messrs. 
Jacob H. Schiff and Lyman G. Bloomingdale each contributed 
$25,000, with part of which sum a farm of 136 acres, with a 
two-stony farm house, was bought, upon one of the hills of West- 
chester couniy. Soon after its establishment, an annex, contain- 
ing a dormitory for twenty-four patients was erected, through the 
munificence of the late Leonard Ijofwisohn, whose name is forever 
connected with the rise of tlie institution, through his active in- 
terest and his large and liberal contributions towards its 0omr 
pletion. To the untiring efforts of the President of the Montefiore 
Home and his associates in this noble work, credit and honor is 
due for the erection of tilie new sanitarium. In 1899 ihe plan for 
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a new building, to be erected near the old institution, was con- 
ceived; two years later the thought became a reality, and it was 
a glorious day for the promoters of this philanthropic enterprise, 
as well as for the Jewish population of New York City, and of the 
United States, when on May 31, 1901, Decoration Day, the new 
sanitarium was opened, with appropriate ceremonies, in the pres- 
ence of about 1,200 guests, members and patrons, from New York 
City and vicinity. The Hon. Ilieodore Eoosevelt, now President 
and then Vice-President of the United States, the Eight Rev. 
Bishop Potter of New York, the Hon. Oscar L. Strauss and Dr. 
Alfred Meyer, were the speakers of the day, while opening and 
closing prayers were delivered by the Rev. Drs. S. Schulman and 
Maurice Harris. A flag was presented by Lafayette Post G. A. R., 
No. 140, and raised on its behalf by Col. Murphy. With pride I 
may reiterate the words uttered on that occasion by the present 
chief of our nation, the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt : 

"I have come here to express to you the debt of obligation 
thai the people of the United States are under to you, not only 
for the deed itself, but for the example of the deed. There is an 
appropriate lesson in citizenship, which limits only the source 
from which it draws and leaves unlimited that to which it gives.^^ 

Thirty-nine miles distant from New York City the sanitarium 
is situated 440 feet above sea level, among the rolling hills of 
Westchester county ; it is buiilt on stony and sandy soil, three-quar- 
ters of a mile from the station, 500 feet from the road and with 
no factories and very few dwellings in its vicinity. The climate is 
mild, the annual mean temperature is 50.1 degrees Fahrenheit, 
with moderate precipitation, and an average of 140 clear days dur- 
ing the year. The air is pure, and from all sides there is a fine 
view of a beautiful undulating oountry; another pleasant feature 
is the almost entire absence of mosquitoes. The sanitarium has a 
southern exposure and consists of a group of longitudinal, parallel 
wings, with an administration building in its center; an enclosed 
corridor at the rear connects the four wiings, and back of the 
central building are kitchen, laundry, engine and boiler-rooms. 
The building is of wood, on a stone foundation, 409 feet long, 
two stories high and has a capacity of 160 beds. Two of th« 
wings are for men and one each for women and children. The 
whole building is lighted by electricity, and the water for the 
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place is taken from an artesian well, 500 feet deep, from which 
the supply is pumped to a reservoir 50 feet high, placed on th-e 
top of a hill 35 feet high, in the rear of the building. A modern 
system of sewage-disposal has been introduced; a large sterilizing 
appamtus for disinfecting purposes, and a crematory for destroy- 
ing garbage, refuse and sputum, complete the sanitary outfit. The 
dormitories for pa/tients are installed in (the four wings; the two 
inoier wings have a ward on each floor ; on the first floor there are 
rooms for one or two patients each and accommodating 20 patients 
altogether. Every ward, every floor of these wings has a sun-room; 
on the first floor there are broad verandas in front and in the rear. 
Each ward has its own bath-room, fyantry and nurse^s room. The 
patients sleep in rooms oi' wards with windows wide open, each 
patient having about 1,200 cubic feet of air space. In the admin- 
istration building there is a large dining-room, accommodating 
150 patients, a library containing about 500 volumes, a hydriatic 
institute, a laboratory, morgue, offices, storerooms and private 
rooms. The rear annex contains kitchen, laundry, engine-rooms 
and sleeping rooms for help. The old smaller dormitory, original- 
ly erected by the late Leonard Lewisohn, has been converted into 
a synagogue, in which services are conducted regularly. A piano 
and a large orchestrion give the patients entertainment and many 
a pleasaoiit hour. 

The building and its outfit represent a cost of about $250,000, 
and the expense of maintenance per capita for each day amounted 
dm the last four years to the following : 

From 1897-1898, $1.38; from 1898-1899, $.81; from 1899- 
1900, $.78; from 1900-1901, $.87 (from passing exceptional 
causes) . 

The management is in the hands of a medical superintendent, 
who is assisted in his medical work by two resident physicians; 
the entire staff of the house, including the officers and help, num- 
bers thirty-six ; the farm and garden require four men. Connected 
with the iostitution is a farm of s 13 6 acres, which supplies the 
house with milk, eggs and vegetables. 

The institution receives consumptive poor only who are resi- 
dents of New York City, and in the first or second stage of the 
disease, irrespective of race, creed or nationality. 
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Patients apply for admission at the Montefiore Home in l^ew 
York, where each is examdned by a medical officer of the insti- 
tution; members of the board of directors investigate personally 
each case as regards its dvic meidts and report thereon to the 
board, wihich decides upon the question of the admissibility of 
the case. If admitted, the patient is ddreoted to present himself 
again at the Home; he is then re-examined, provided with a spu- 
tumrcup and sent to the Sanitarium at the expense of the insti- 
tution. A conveyance from the Sanitarium awaits him at the 
railroad station; on arrdvtal he is given first a meal, afterwards 
a bath; in the meantime his clothes are disinfected in the steril- 
izer. The same day his weight is taken, as it also is oni the 1st 
and 16th of each month. Subsequently a thorough medical ex- 
amination is made and properly recorded; a. systematic plan as 
to how he is to spend his time is laid out for him. During his 
stay in the Sanitarium he is provided with a full outfit of clothes 
and underwear; the first six months he is not allowed to make a 
visit to the city unless a very urgent reason demands his presence 
there. A charitable feature of the institution, from a special fund 
provided for this purpose, should be mentioned, viz. : the con- 
tribution of rent, or a part of it, to those families who are. left 
in need by the .sickness of their bread winner; many patients at 
the time of their discharge are also given monetary assistance, 
for the purpose of supporting them for a time, while they are )ook» 
ing for work. 

The daily routine life of a patient in the Sanitarium is as 
follows: breakfast at seven a. m. in the summer, at 7.30 a. m. in 
the winter; after breakfast the patient makes his bed, takes medi- 
cation and has 'his temperature recorded; if the latter is normal 
he reports at 8.30 for work ajssigned to him ; at 10 a. m. hydriatic 
treatment, milk and bread, with subsequent rest until 12 m., when 
dinner is served. Patients report again for work at 1.30 p. m.; 
aA 3 p. m. milk and bread are given and most of them have rest 
again until 6 p. m., the time fo^ supper. At 9 p. m. patients are 
obliged to retire. This mode of life, including work, applies only 
to consumptives in the early stage, without complications, or fever, 
and of good muscularity. 

A great problem in an institution of this kind is the proper 
disposition of the time and occupation of each patient; the mo- 
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notooiy of a sanitarium life, home-sickness, inactivity of brain 
and body, -would certainly weary a patient very soon. In well 
tonio and educa.ted consumptives this question does not afford bo 
much difficulty; music, reading, certain isports, games, will occupy 
his time pleasantly and divert his mind from brooding upon his 
sickness. There is greater diflBculty in handling the less intelli- 
gent and poorer classes of people, who have been used to daily 
physical labor; these patients have to be kept boisy with r^ular 
daily physicial work, wiiich should be pleasant, without being 
injurious to them, and at the same time useful to the institutiom 
The sysitem of methodical and useful work for patients has been 
practiced since the opening of the institution, and my experience 
during the last four years has led me to believe that the best re- 
sults in regard to cure and improvement have been obtained from 
the "working class" of patients. A record of the work accom- 
plished by pataenits shows that usually 1-5 to 1-3 of all the pa- 
tients have repori/cd for work; they were kept busy on an average 
three hours daily, but there have been, and are still, exceptional 
caaes which axe doing light work from three to eight hours daily; 
for these patients the m£jals, medical treatment, baths, rest or 
walking form only pleasant interruptions in their daily routine. 
There are always some who attend efficiently to clerical work ; one 
acts as driver, another as barber, tailor, stock-clerk, synagogue 
care-taker, helper to the nurse, assistant in drug-room or labora- 
tory, attendant in dining-room, office, park, garden and farm. 
It is not unusual to see twenty or thirty }x>ung people, during the 
season, employed at farming work. With great pleasure many of 
them indulge in outdoor sports, such as tennis, croquet, rowing 
and fishing. ' i 

Since the opening of the institution there have been admitted 
(up to April 15, 1902) 458 patients, 361 males, 97 females. Of 
these there have been discharged 276 (240 males, 36 females) ; 
died 50 (35 male, 15 female) ; remained 132 (ST male, 45 female). 
The death-rate is 10.9 percent; up to one year ago we had had 
only six cases of death ; but when the doors of the new institu- 
tion were thrown wide open last year there were aidjniitcMl under 
a jor\'ful impulse of enthusiasm, wn^uniptiveB even in the last 
stages of the disease. The management of the institution is at 
present inclined to be stricter in the exclusion of the advanced. 
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oomplicated and presumably incurable caseB, Of tbe patieaite 196 
were married, 240 smgle, 10 wddowed. Tliere were treated m like 
institution 26 geutikfi, that is 5.6 peroeait 

The nationaMties were ae follows: 403 foreigners, and 53 
American-bom. Of ihe foreign countries Bussia ranked first, 
with 232; Austria-Hungary second, with 114; Eoumania had 24 
and Germany 22. 

The occupations were various; tailors lead the list, with 161 

The average stay was four months and twentr-two days. The 
statistics of location of the patients' liomes showed that tmt cd 
458 patients, 388, or 84 percent, lived in the down-town district 
of !!^ew York. 

The statisticB of weight show that of 260 recorded case 

Grained in weight 176, or 67 . 5 peroent 

Ix>st in weight 38, or 15 percent 

Eemained stationary- 46, or 17.5 percent 

The highest gain was 35 pounds. 

Out of 251 properly recorded patients were discharged 

Apparentiy cured 41, or 16 . 3 percent 

Improved 153, or 60 . 9 percenrf; 

ITnimproved 57, or 22.8 percent 

The percentage of cures au'd improv-ements together amounts 
to 77.2 percent, a result which by no means is dnferior to that 
obtained in other sanitaria. For comparison's sake, I wish to 
quot^* from r>r. S. 8. KnopfV lK>ok on *^*^Pulmonan' Tulmrculo*iift.'" 
results rejK)rted from sanitaria here and abroad. The Adiroindack 
Clottage Samitarium at Saranac Lake, X. Y., has 20 — 25 percent of 
cures, and 30 — 35 pt^reent od* ameliorations. The Loomis Sani- 
tarium, Lii>ert\'. N. Y., has 25 percent cures and 50 j>ero^t ame- 
liorations. MuBcoka Cottage Sanitarium, C-anadia, shows 74 per- 
cent eurcv and inij)roveujeiits. Thref^ sanitaria at Goerl^ersdorf, 
Germany, report on an average, 25 j>eroent cures, and about 50 
perc(*nt iiuprovemeiits. The Falkenstein Sanitariunj for the Poor, 
at Kuppertshf^m. (rermany, reports 13 percent absolute cures and 
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77 percent ameliorations. The Halila Sanitarium for the Poor, in 
Finland, has 36.7 percent cures and 33 percent ameliorations. 

However encouraging these figures may appear they do not 
stand the test practically, because they are lacking in continucmce. 
The sanitarium cure is only half the cure, half the improvement 
which it indicates at the time when the patient is discharged. 
Cure or improvement may prolong the life of a consumptive even 
for a considerable length of time; but what can we expect if a 
patient, after a successful saniitarium treatment, has to return to 
the same unsanitary, unhealthy tenement environment, which 
brought him hither? 

So far as possible we keep track of the discharged cajses by 
sending out circulars enquiring about thedr state of health. Un- 
fortunately, not many send replies; and in some cases the address 
is unknown. It has been ascertained that out of 276 diacharged 
patients, 32 have returned, 32 have died since leaving. Of 75 it 
is known thait they are still living and working; 4 have left for 
Europe, 11 have gone to other health resorts, 3 have married since 
leaving. 

More than 30 have abandoned city for country life. Three 
boys have been sent to the Woodbine Agricultural School in abso- 
lutely cured condition; one of them is earning good wages as a 
farmer, the other hafi entered the service of the United States 
Navy. Another young man became Assistant Superintendent of 
an insurance company, in one of the large cities of the Union. 

The educational feature of sanitarium treart^ment shows another 
practical result. The experience aaid knowledge gained about the 
disease, its danger, its infectious character, its hygienic and pro- 
phylactic management, are widely disseminated among the fami- 
lies and friends of the afflicted. More than half of the patients 
have a "tainted" family history as regards consumption; it is 
gratifying to see that the eajrly cases which we receive are mostly 
from families who have already acquired some knowledge and ex- 
perience of the disease from relatives or friends. As indicated 
above, families of consumptives are beginning to move away from 
the city, seeking ^vlork and occupation in tlie suburbs or in the 
country. 

Our institution has been working on the larger scale for only 
about one year; yet the foregoing statistics and facts may, I 
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hope, demonstrate the beneficial and practical results that we 
have alreoidy achieved; in the future we may expect stiU greater 
results. It may be safely stated that results will improve in geo- 
metrical proportion to the lapse of time. 

From statistics already given it is possible to foretell that we 
may expect to treat and discharge annually from 300 to 400 pa- 
tients; unfortunately, these figures represent mther the theoretical 
side of the question, and practically we find that about 200 to 
300 patients can be discharged annually. That means that just 
this number of f ocii of infection are removed from the city. 

Jaccoud^s prophecy about consumption, "the enemy can be 
oonquered,^^ seems to be nearing its realization. A great deal has 
been done, and still more remains to be done. The sanitarium 
will do its duty further and fulfill its destiny, but there is left 
a wide field for another and a new phase of charity — ^the taJring 
care of the consumptive after improvement and discharge. 

The only hope for the poor Hebrew consumptive at present 
is in his "rich" brother, and his "l^eamed^' brother. He looks to 
the former with pitiful apj^eal, and I may proudly say, not in 
vain. What a ^Tiandful^^ of Jewish philanthropists have accom- 
plished in a few years through this sanitarium calls for the gener- 
ous admiration and gratitude of their ooreligioniBts, and of the 
nation. They have erected for themselves a monument; engraved 
on it are the words of Horace: 

"Exegi monumentum, aere perennius.^' 

TUBERCULOSIS AND THE JEWS OF LOUISIANA. 

Dr. Leucht^ New Orleans. 

I believe that one of the moist important quesftionfi mow 
agitating practical cOmrity is. What shall we do with people suf- 
fering from tuberculosis ? What can be done for them ? Are we in a 
position to suggest a new fea4:ure — a new help? What has been 
done so far? Dr. Antonio Funoni, summing up these questions, 
says: The remedy offered by the oongi^esses was the establish- 
ment of a sanitarium Where tuberculous patients could be received 
with a certain probability of cure. It seems everybody believes 
that the solution of the tuberculosis problem will have been ao- 
complished by the establishment of a sanitarium. But, after all, 
is it true that the sanitarium alone represents the means of defense 
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in the battle which the commonwealth is waging against an enemy 
so formidla^ble as tuberculosis? Is it true tha-t the spread of the 
disease can be checked and the safety of society assured by the 
establishment of a sanitarium, without other stricter measures 
based upon the recognition of the relation of the community at 
large to the enemy — tuberculosis? Shall we leave the treatment 
of the graver cases, the hopeless ones, to the hospitals, sending, 
as now, the incipient cases to the sanitarium, and allowing the 
wealthy, whether incipient or advanced to take care of themselves 
in lany way and everywhere they please? 

Under the present system the patient goes to the sanitarium, 
after, perhaps, having exhausted a great deal of his strength 
while trying to keep up his life's routine, and to palliate the ill 
by home treatment, and often having incidentally been a soiurce 
of infection wherever he happened to be. After a varying period 
of residence in the sanitarium he goes out free to go wherever 
he pleases — ^whether he is cured or merely improved. 

All over the civilized world societies have arisen to fight and 
to prevent tuberculosis, and Dr. Knopf in the Medical Journal of 
last April, says: 

Nearly every German city of importance has its sanitarium 
association. The very latest news which comes to us from France 
speaks of a federation of seventy-six various anti-tuberculosis 
in>stitutions in that country, which sent delegates to an assembly 
convoked at Paris, March 16th, for the purpose of uniting them 
all into a national federation. The success of that plan surpassed 
all expectation, anid the result of the deliberation was the forma- 
tion of a central bureau and council for mutual aid. 

It was furthermiore proposed to establish a permanent exposi- 
tion for everything needful for a campiaign against tuberculosis. 
Japan, Eussia, Austria, Portugal, Spain, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway have done «iimilar work, though not on such 
an extensive scale. Now, the doctor makes a rather humiliating 
statemert. Here in North America we have perha.ps not done 
quite as good work as our brothers in P^urope. Th^^re exists as yet 
no American or United States society for the prevention of tu- 
berculosis. (I do not know, and had no nx^ns to ascertain the 
truth of the statement.) He continues and says: Tt grieves me to 
make this statement, and T do it not without a sense of humilia- 
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tioii. But I am full of hope that^ same day in the near future, 
we may bv a combined effort be able to combat tuberculosis. 

It is today conceded from all sources which are easily ac- 
cessible even to a layman, that tuberculosis, in its pulmonary 
form, is an infectious, communicable, preventable and, in many 
instances, absolutely curable disease — furthermore, it can be cured 
in nearly all climates where the extremes of temperature are not 
too pronounced and where the air is relatively pure and fresh. 
In other words it is not always necessar}' for a consumptive j)a- 
tient to travel long distances and seek special climatic condi- 
tdonis; but in most instances he has a chance of getting well even 
in his home climate. 

I quote once more: "Consumption, or pulmooary tuberculosis, 
is not cured, and never has been cured by quacks, patent medi- 
cines or any other secret remedies.^^ 

The most modern and most successful method of treating 
consumption consists solely and exclusively in the scientific and 
judicious use of fresh air, sunshinie, abundance of water and good 
food and the help of certain medicinal substances, when the just- 
mentioned hygienic and dietetic means do not sufl&ce in them- 
selves to combat the disease. 

Now, let me ask the question: Are sanitariums in themselves 
sufficient to bring help, succor and health to the afflicted ? Again 
I turn for information to an address read before the New York 
Academy of Medicine on January last by Dr. FreudenthaJ, and I 
find as follows: "But what, let me ask, does one city or state 
sanitarium of a few hundred beds amount to? When we con- 
sider that there are in the borough of Maoihattan about 25,000 
tuberculous patients, such an institution is but a drop in the 
ocean. I have always believed, and still do so, that climiate is a 
great factor in the treatment of tuberculosis. The better the 
climatic conditions, the better are the results obtained. It is rec- 
ommended to establish farming colonies. Part of the grounds 
should be used for the erection of dwellings for the consumptive 
colonists, and the rest cultiva.ted. While a large, handsome hos^ 
pital bufllding, with all modem improvements, looks imposing, it 
is entirely too expensive for the masses. I, therefore, propose to 
erect tents instead, and believe that these tent colonies will be a 
step nearer toward the solution of the problem. 
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The seoand requireanienit to be fulfilled by these tent and 
fann colonies is to provide the patients with some physical work. 
As the main occupation he recommends agricultural work, them 
gardening, carpentering and a few more. I believe in no rest- 
cure — I am in favor of a working-cure. Let the patient work 
and feel happy, and this is the first step toward improvement. 

When I first cooitempla4;ed writing a paper to be considered 
by this convention, it was my aim to gather facts in reference to 
the Jews and tuberculosis in Louisiana, and although I tried my 
utmost to procure some reliable statistics from aU over the state;, I 
elicited the fact that nowihere could I obtadn reliable infor- 
mation. I had engaged the services of several plhysiciainB 
and corresponded with our most eminent men; but I had to abam- 
don my undertaking, for what I did receive was rather mislead- 
ing and not conducive to exact results. I requested a young phy- 
sician to go over the records of our board of healtih, and when 
twenty-five volumes were placed before him to read and to analyze 
he lost his courage, and when, at my most earnest solicitations, 
he returned to what he styled an herculean work, he found it 
impossible to discrimina.te between Jewish and nan- Jewish names; 
and furthermore, only those who had died could be ascertained, 
which would not answer my purpose. And here I embody the 
letter otf Dr. Joseph Conn, which may serve as an indication of 
the situation, as far as the Jews in New Orleans are concerned. 

"As to Tuberculosis among the Jews of New Orleans, La., of 
the lower class, going over the ground by personal observation and 
by inquiry, the absolute facts are not at hand. Statistics in regard 
to individual cases have not been kept, and the distribution of 
cases, at the various institutions of this oity, are inaccessible. 

"However, my experience, covering over a period of years 
as physician of the Outdoor Department of the Touro Infirmary 
anid as examining physician for the National Hospital 
for Consumptives, enables me to state that there has been very 
little tuberculosis among the foreign Jews of our oity. They 
seem not to be susceptible to the disease, althougih the environment 
from a hygienic standpoint is not the most desirable. 

"The American Jew is more liable to contract tuberculosis 
than the foreign Jew, on account of his habits, mode of living 
and presumably lack of healthful oxercise — which the peddler or 
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peripatetic merchant, by virtue of his vocation, is bound to in- 
dulge in/' 

I hereby submdt the report of Dr. Joseph Conn: 

PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS CASES TREATED IN" TWO 
YEARS AS PHYSICIAN— OUTDOOR SERVICE. 

Year Cases. Nativity. Improved Died. 
1901 1 Russian 1 

1901 2 .American 1 

Russian 1 

1902 .2 American. 

Reported to Denver Hospital for Consumptivea 

Russian, still under treatment. 

I also add the statistics of the Touro Infirmary for the last 
tan years, which are absolutely correct and reliable, comprising the 
years 1892 to 1901: 

Improved. Died 

4 9 

11 4 



Year 

1892 


Cases. 
13 


1893 


15 


1894 


11 


1895 


24 


1896 


26 


1897 


19 


1898 


. 26 


1899 


.* 20 


1900 


26 


1901 


23 


Total 


203 



7 



4 

22 2 

20 6 

16 3 

21 5 

14 6 

20 6 

18 5 

153 50 



Now, when we consider how many of the patients are received 
in infirmaries almost in the most virulent stage of the disease, the 
results must be viewed quite favorably, and speak well for our 
mode of treatment and our climate. 

Now, Mr. President, and ladies and gentlemen, I wiish to sub- 
mit to your a proposition for your favorahle consideration. I 
feel impelled to preface the same by a statement that I do not 
own an inch of land in the state of Louisiana, and that I do not 
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know man or woman owning property^ in the locality, I am about 
to recommend for a "Yersuchs station" to treat and to heal the 
terrible scourge of humanity; therefore my motives can not be 
impeached, even by the most scrupulous delegate, and in thds re- 
spect T am willing to be judged by my record of nearly forty years 
in tihis oouutry. The ideal place, so little known in this land, for 
a colony I have in view, is the Parish of St. Tammany, about 
forty miles from ^ew Orleans. This parish is situaited in the 
southeastern part of the state and contains about 600,000 acres 
of land. The formation is pine hills, pine flats, alluvial laud 
and wooded swamp; soil fertile and productive. It is drained by 
Pearl river, Weist Pearl, Tchefuncta river and other streams. The 
New Orleans and Northeastern Eailroad belonging to the Queen 
& Crescent system runs through the whole parish. Covington is 
the parish seat. Sugar, rice, cotton, corn, hay, oats, beans, sweet 
and Iri-sh potatoes, and truck and garden varieties are extensive- 
ly raised. The fruits are peaches, plums, pear, apples, figs, 
grapes and quinces in great abundance. Cattle and horses are 
raised. Game of every description, from a deer to a rice bird, is 
found in abundiance. Fish are plentiful in the streams and lakes; 
fine trout, bass and pike are taken. The timber is pine, oak, cy- 
press, gum, elm and hickory. There are 18,250 acres of United 
States government land and a quantity of state public land in 
the parish. Private land is worth from $1.00 to $20.00 an acre. 
To make sure of my opinion as regards the health of St. Tam- 
many Parish, I addressed a letter to Prof. Brand Di:^on, President 
of Sophie Newcomb College, whose son is the Director of Dixon 
Academy at Covington, and I elicited the following reply: "In 
regard to the healthfulness of St. Tammany Parish in general 
and of Covington and its vicinity in particular, I doubt if I can 
add much to that which you already know. Its health record, as 
I am assured by the authorities in Washington, is unsurpassed in 
the United States. I have heard of numberless* cases of invalids 
who have been benefited and cured by residence there. I have 
personally known many suffering from throat and lung troubles, 
undoubted cases of tuberculosis, who have l)een restored to health 
there. The cases of my own son and Dr. Jules Butler are known 
to you also. Many of the physicians of this city could tell you 
of well-authenticated instances of like character. As the causes 
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for this exceptional healthfulness I caa only suggest the heavy 
growth of pine, the deep sandy soil, excellent drainage and fine 
artesian waters; also the mild clima.te throughout the year, tempt- 
ing one to live constantly out of doors. Covington has a number 
of residents who can give the same testimony. They came for 
their health and found it — 'they have remained for fear of losing it. 
I made a careful study of the evidence before I decided to send 
my son there and build the Academy. I have been highly pleafi«ed 
with the result.'^ 

, To all this I wish to add that this parish has never had a case 
of yellow fever, and when the ■whole state quarantined against 
New Orleans, St. Tammany alone kept her door open to every 
refugee, without suffering any evil results. The causes of this 
wonderful immunity I do not know, and no one I ever spoke to 
ventured a convincing reply. 

Now, Mr. President, these are the hoaiest facts in the ca^e. 
Every intelligent person can deduce what incalculable benefit 
oould be bestowed upon a colony of stricken people in such a place. 
A wonderfully mild climate, where the earth yields its fruit with- 
out much coaxing, where, for twelve months in the year they 
could live in the free, open air. The parish is situated 40 miles 
from a great city, where all products find a ready and paying 
market, and whfere the patient will dwell among the kindliest and 
most generous people in the world. I do believe that the spot I 
have described will one day be better known throughout the 
Union, and by its wonderful healthfulness, may become a mecca 
for tuberculous people; ihen it might be too late for our own 
purposes and every inch of ground might be in other hands than 
ours. I recommend this section of my state, not for the purpose 
of simply building a sanitarium where people cured or half cured 
or benefited are discharged, going back to their old infectiouis 
surroundings, and finally succumb — none of that. I desire that 
tuberculous families settle there, live there, work there and re- 
cover from this most insidious disease, and where the tubercu- 
lous child, above all, can grow up into sound man and woman- 
hood, in Grod^s free air, and under the protection of a most benign 
climate. 

Mr. President, I well know that we are not ready, nor may 
it be our province to colonize either sick or well people, but we 
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come together for help, to spread information, to instill courage 
and impetus into every undertaking benefiting humanity; and, 
perhaps, the suggestion which I ventured to| bring here may one 
day be the seed from which may grow the tree under whose foliage 
many sufferers find shelter and help; and should I be yet among 
the living I cheerfully promise, in my behalf and in behalf of 
my community, to assume the guardianship of such enterprise aa 
a behooves good citizens and f adthf ul JewB. 

President Sev&or. — Brother Grabfelder has very much suip- 
prised me by giving the information that the things he and I 
spoke of a year or more ago are now in a fair way of accoanplish- 
mient; that tlnejre is ito be provision made for what he and Dr. Her- 
bert have laid stress upon, namely, that after you have 
practically cured people in the consumptive sanitarium you 
want to see them stay cured; and to my mind to return 
a consumptive patient, even though lie may be appareaatly 
ciired, to Canal street or Ilivington street, or similar situa- 
tionis in the city of Cliicago, St. Louiis or Cincdnnati, where 
they live in tenement houses, is practically to invite a recurrence 
of the disease. It is on that account that the movement Mr. 
Grabfelder bas mentioned today is of such great importance. It 
is not, however, for this purpose I arose, but to call attention to one 
movement in conection with the tuberculosis matter to which I re- 
ferred in my paper. The Denver hospital may accommodate dur- 
ing the year 300 or 400 people. Let us hope in the course of two 
or three years it may accommodate a thousand; let us hope in the 
course of time the Bedford Sanitarium may do as much. If they 
will accomplish the utmost they oan hope to accomplish, it will not 
be a drop in the bucket. Oiiie peo'son out of every seven dies of 
tuberculosis. At a meeting held recently in Cincinnati, the start- 
ling statement was miade that out of 100 autopsies, 97 showed 
that some form of tuberculous trouble has occurred in the bodies 
of the deoeaeed. It is true, in a large majority of these cases the 
disiease luad ceased ; it had healed over ; but 1 mention this in ord^r 
to bring home to you the fact that this disease is the most wide- 
spread in the whole history of mankind, and that it affects every- 
body, rich and poor alike, without exception. And the form in 
which I hope that this meeting may have some result is that 
everv^ person who leaves this meeting may return to tlie state in 
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which he or she resides and devote the best energy possible to 
establish state societies for the prevention of tuberculosis. I am 
informed that in Massachusetts and some of the eastern states^ 
movements of this kind are already in force;, and in fact Massa- 
chusetts, I believe, has established a state sanitarium for con- 
sumptives. In Ohio we formed a small society of this kind about 
a year ago, and the first result of our activity has been that at the 
recent session of the Legislature a oommission was authorized to 
report on the subject at the next session of the Legislature. This 
commission is to investigate fully the deairabdlity of establishing 
a state sanitarium of the kind mentioned, to inquire into its cost, 
into its most favorable .location and all other matters naturally 
suggesting themselves. Every one of us can go home and aid and 
encourage a movement of this kind. It is a matter which I am con- 
vinced will appeal to everybody; and it will be of inestimable 
benefit to our own people. 

Mr. Grauman, — Pardon me; what is your experience with the 
patients that have been returned to Cincinnati from the Denver 
hospital ? 

Mr, Senior, — I am really not in the best position to answer 
that question. Our superintendent is present today and is prob- 
ably in a better position to answer in r^ard to the details of the 
Cincinnati patients than I am, but I will say it has been the en- 
deavor of the United Jewish Charities of Cincinnati to see to it 
that no man who goes to Denver shall ever return to Cincinnati. 

Delegate, — There is a statement made by Mr. Grabfelder in his 
paper that I desire to contradict. He said there were 3,500 con- 
sumptive Jews in this country and also that the Denver 'hospital 
had sent home ten percent. 

Mr, Grabfelder, — I stated that the Denver hospital could not 
take care of 10 percent of the poor Jefwish patients who 
have consumption. While I am on the floor I desire to speak in 
r^ard to some claims. New York claims to have 140 sunshiny 
days while Colorado has 300 sunshiny days in the year. Now, 
patients suffering from tuberculosis require sunshine and good 
food. As far as good food is concerned we tr}'^ to furnish 
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them wdth the best food obtainable in the market and with all the 
air and sunshine possible. 

Dr. David Kline. — 1 wish to correct our President. Instead 
of 300 sunsihiny days in Colorado, twe have 360. But, ladies 
amd giec^lemen, 1 have heerd consddieirable toid here, in re- 
gard to the sanitariums throughout our broad land which 
were provided for those unfortunates who are troubled with 
incipiant pulmonary sickness; but we have another thing 
to deal with whidh really requires more attention than the 
curable cases, and those are the incurable ones who are am0ng 
us. Unfortunately, they come of their oiwn accord. We 
have hospitals there of different kinds, .but none of them will 
admit incurables. They cannot find entrance in the hjomes and con- 
sequently a great many of them are really left upon the city 
and upon charity associations, which lare unable to relieve them; 
and it would be a great charity if this convention would take up 
that question of providing a home somewhere in Colorado or 
elsewhere to relieve those people who are pronounced incurable. 
The homes and charitable institutions are closed to them; and if 
you could see the suffering of those people, you would 
certainly agree with me that something ought to be dome. We 
ought to take up that question. There is as much necessity 
for doing something for them as for the curables. 

Mr, Grauman, — I desire to ask through you, the President oi 
the Denver hospital for consumptives, first of all whether it is 
a non-sectarian institution; and if so, what percentage of Jews 
are the inmates of that hospital? That is a subject I have not 
heard brought out. 

Mr. Grabf elder, — It is a non-sectarian institution, and there 
are about 80 percent Jews. 

Mr. Grauman. — After they are discharged from the hospital 
how long does your responsibility last? In other words, when 
shall our responsibility cease? 

President Senior. — I say never. We have the choice of either 
spending our money in Colorado in order that people may live 
or spending it in their homos where ti\ey linger along for years and 
die. I believe in Cincinnati wo have the best ex<ample of that. We 
have one case of a consumptive family that has cost us over $5,000. 
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Mr, Morris Levy, — Mr. President, when I left home I prom- 
ised to maintain the dignity of my state by keeping quiet, but I 
can not refrain this afternoon from raising my voice after hear- 
ing the eloquent address delivered by the gentleman from Denver 
on the subject of the JS'ational Hospital. T see a great many of 
the delegateB feel alarmed lest after th'ey send their consumptivee 
there they may return. Now, I think the problem can be very 
easily overcomie by delegates recommending to the various societies 
they represent, to give to the National Hospital in Denver a contri- 
bution yearly, and that will relieve them of a big burden at home. 

Dr. Julius Meyer, — I would like to ask whether there has been 
anything done by the United Stajtes government. 

The Chair, — There has not. I believe this is a question that 
is thought of very seriously — ^the establishment of a national san- 
itarium in Arizona or elsewhere. 

Dr. Frankel, The time has gone by for apologizing for a sani- 
tarium. It is simply necessary to see the results. Under the law 
in Germany the workmen are compelled to insure themselves, 
and the govemmant is compelled to institute a sanitarium. After 
corresponding with seventy of these, I find the percen/tage of recov- 
ery obtainied there about equal to that obtainied in the United 
States. Two years ago I took the stand before this audience 
and I take the stand today thai the problem of the 
treatment of consumptives is the problem of a single lo- 
cality and mot the problem of an entire community. 
I do not think it is necessary to consider the medical 
evidence at all in this matter any longer. The proofs are so 
strong and so conclusive that consumption can be treated equally 
well in the Massachusetts sanitarium, in the bleak and dreary 
country in winter, or at the very height of the Schwartzwald, 
where it falls below 40 in winter, or in Colorado, where they have 
360 sunshiny days, or in Bedford station, N. Y. Taking the eon- 
suniptive in ihe initial stage of the disease, fresh air can effect a 
cure. That is determined absolutely. I simply cite here as an 
illustration, cited to me a few months ago by Dr. Knopf, of a man 
who was treated on the house-tops of New York Ciiy, by making 
him live on the roof of that house, and he was so absolutely cured 
that eventually he got a position as a ticket-taker on the elevated 
railroad, and gained 35 pounds in one month. I realize that sani- 
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tcurium treatment is useless unless we are able to (take care of the 
subject after he comes out of the sanitarium atnid plaoe him in an 
environment to retain the conditions of healtih; but I realize 
notwithstanding^ the difficulty of sending these people away from 
their original homies — a difficulty so great that it is going to be 
almiost impossible for us to attempt it. 

Mr, Senior. — What difficulty is there outside of monetary 
ones? 

Dr. Frankel. — A very big one. When I came here two years 
ago I had up my sleeve a very beautiful proposition for the pur- 
chase of a large tract of land in Xew Mexioo. I had made ar- 
rangements with the railroads to get the land practically for noth- 
ing. It was in a locality very close to where the United States 
Marine Hospital is at Port Stanton, N. M. The project was 
abandoned, first, because it is impossible to colonize families. I 
am under the impression, looking at this from, the view-point of 
the medical practitioner, that the consumptive is better off in the 
neighborhood in which he has resided. If he is treated in that 
neighborhood the results are better than if he goes to a distance 
and retuimis to his homie eventually. And this proposition we have 
to consider more than from the view-point of the relief society. 
We have to consider more than the individual; we have to con- 
sider his family. The man, unless he can return to the bosom of 
his family might just as well be dead; and unless he is returned 
to the family we haven^t solved the problem by transporting him 
away from the plaoe in -which he originally lived. It is immia- 
terial whether he is in Denver or in Bedford Station, so long as 
he is cured; but after he is cured we should endeavor to estab- 
lish that man in the vicinity of his home in some enterprise in 
which he can earn a living; and that is the only way in which we 
can solve the problem. I know that Dr. Herbert — and I speak 
now possibly without his permission — ^but I know even at Bed- 
ford Station they have gone to work and placed consumptives 
right in the neighborhood of the station on a farm in Westohofeter 
county, N". Y. I have recently attempted through the aid of Mr. 
Mitchell at Boston the placing of consumptive families in the 
neighborhood of Boston, that is, consumptives with their fami- 
lies. I do that for the reason that quite a number of well-devol- 
bped Jewish colonies have risen in that neighborhood, and we 
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can find places where those families can go. And I am under 
the impression that in that locality the locality shooild be respon- 
sible for that individual or famdly as long as they live; and I 
furthermore aay that each and every one of us can attempt the 
solution of this problem right in the immediate neighborhood in 
which the patient resides. 

Mr, Levi. — I do not propose to express an opinion as to wheth- 
er it is advisable to go to Louisiana or the Rocky mountains or to 
Bedford station, and I do not think this conference can adequately 
deal with that subject. That is a subject for the doctors. And I 
say that the location of a consumptive hospital at any point for the 
purpose of taking care of patients from all points is a mistake. 
I am willing to concede that it is a mistake on the part of the con- 
sumptive to leave home and go to some other place to be cured, 
and if the logic of Dr. Frankel in support of this proposition is 
sound, it would operate to destroy his occupation as superintendent 
of the United Hebrew Charities of New York, because there would 
be no occasion for the United Hebrew Charities of New York if 
there were no Ghetto, and we all know the Ghetto is a mistake, 
but it is a mistake which has given rise to these institutions. 
These deluded people who leave home seeking a cure in the Rocky 
Mountains go there whether it is a mistake or not, and when they 
reach there and are helpless, it is no answer to thedr situation to 
^> yo^ made a mistake In leaving home. They are there, what 
are you going to do about it? It was that condition which gave 
rise to the Denjver Hospital. That conditiion obtalins today. 
Notw4thjstandii]g tlie impedimetnts placed] in thiedr wlay, about 
48 percent of the Denver Hospital patients come from the 
lower east side of New York City. That is a condition and not a 
theory and as long as that condition exists it is nfcessary to sup- 
port an institutLon at the podnt to which they migrate. If 
those mistaken people congregate in a place and become too great 
a burden for the local community to oare for, they become a charge 
upon the people of the United States at large, and we must live 
up to that. 
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EEPOKT OF COMMITOEE ON UNIFORM EECORDS AND 

STATISTICS. 

S. C. LowENSTEiN^ Cincinnati. 

At the First National Conference of Jewish Charities, held 
in Chica^ in 1900, the report of the Connmittee on Uniform 
Records and Statistics presenited an exhibit of forms used by 
organizations, members of the Conference. Ten organizations 
from as many cities were represented. Of these, only four had 
forms in any way adequate. For the present Conference a similar 
requjest for forms was submitted to all societies represented in 
the national body. Twenty-six replies were received. Of these, 
eight are using forms adapted to the needs of effective work; 
seven keep records of cases in books, and eleven report no forms 
at all. As it is probably fair to assume that all organizations 
keeping records of any sort would have responded to the request 
of the secretary for informatian, we may be justified in inferring 
that the great majority of the members of this Conference are 
coaaductitig their business without the assistance of any forms of 
record. This fact has made it appear advisable (elemientary 
though it may be) to enter into some examination of the purpose 
and value of statistics and records of charitable work before 
attempting to recommend aoiy particular form of record. 

The mere existence of such a body as this National Conference 
of Jewish Charities is of itself sufficient proof that we are no 
longer concerned with the simple temporary relief or individual 
cases of poverty. Charity has advanced beyond the point wihere 
the manifestation of humanitarian feeling in the form of indis- 
criminate alms-giving is considered the ultimarfje form of worthi- 
ness. Even among our smallest communities we are beginning 
to perceive that the true object of our charitable effort shall be 
to improv-e the condition of the poor, with an eye not alone to 
the removal of the present distress, but also to their permanent 
well-being; to make the objects of our charity self-supporting 

and independent of outside aid ; to roniovo, if possible, the cause 
of the poverty, and to enable tlie family to work out its own 

salvation by the utilization of internal resources. In a word, 

alms-giving no longer constitutes our chief display of charity. 

We realize that to give unwisely but augments our difficulty, and 
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not to give wisely is to study and to learn. In ishort, our charity 
has evolved from an entirely emotional to a primarily intellec- 
tual staga On this level our view of our work must nieoesearily 
be enlarged. We recognize that we axe dealing with economic 
facts of much greater imporiance than either the benevolemd; 
individual or the indigent recipient, or both; that our work is of 
such scope as to be of serious interest to the community at large, 
with whose well-being it is directly connected. From this point of 
view the evils of careless or hapha^zard handling are much more 
apparent We can readily see that we must care for each case 
presented to us along lines that experience has shown to be wise 
and helpful; in accordaaice with theories which make for a sound 
and healthy readjustment of conditions in the distressed family. 
That is to say, we must regard our work as concerned with a 
body of fact capable of scientific treatment. We must approach 
it fwiih. the care and patience and zeal of the sdentisit, and we 
must apply to it the searohing, laborious, exact methods of scien- 
tific investigation. We must be satisfied with no theory thait has 
not the warrant of established fact; we shall grant no hypothesis 
unverified by empirical investigatian. We must teat each and 
every pH>poil in the crucible rf aux past experiences; we must 
make no plan for future action unless it be in accord with what 
we have learned from our previous attempts. As little as the 
physicist or the chemist would dare to propound new theories of 
matter or energy without the confirmation of long series of lab- 
oratory tests and experiments should we presume to utter regu- 
lations for the conduct of fellowmen who come to us for guidance 
and assistance without proving their worth and competence. 
But, inasmuch as we are dealing with human beings^ and not 
with dead matter, with complex human motives and constantly 
shifting activities, which can not be placed under the microscope 
or broken under the hammer, our laboratories must consist in 
statistics, our investigation is perforce confined to observation' of 
records of events. It behooves ns, then, carefully as we may, to 
record each detail correctly with each particular case, overlooking 
nothing as too obscure or too insignificant, to the end that we 
may gradually build up a body of observed fact broad and far- 
reaching enough to serve as a basis for our plans for advanced 
work, to a firm basis on which may be erected a structure of social 
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theory worthy of recognition among the sciences. But it should 
not be thought that because of this large value of well kept rec- 
ords that they are only of importance for the organizations lo- 
cated in the great communities which alone deal with numbers 
suflBcieoitly large to have such value. The work of the smaller 
communities has distinct value of its own, and could well be 
utilized as preisented in the form of annual statements to be 
treated later. 

But the intelligently prepared record hias an immediate 
practical value outside its use as laboratory material for 
social science. In the regular treatment of any case it fulfills 
an important function as a ready reference guide to the original 
cause of distress, the results of the first investigation, the form of 
relief then granted and the entire subsequent history of the case 
to the present time. Some such record would appear to be im- 
perative in such communities as have no salaried oflBcers in 
charge, where the administration of relief is in the hands of 
annually changing committees; whose members can at best de- 
vote but a small time to the consideration .of the problems of 
relief and to acquainting themselves with the cases under their 
jurisdiction. 

One other advantage of uniform records will appeal to all. 
It is frequently necessary for one organization to call upon an- 
other for information concerning families removed or desirous of 
moving from the one city to the other, or concerning transients 
alleging previous residence in the other community. To render 
such communication speedy and valuable, uniformity of record 
keeping is a necessity. But a word of warning must be uttered 
before proceeding to the discussion of specific forms of record. 
Eecords, elemental and essential though they be, are but a means 
of activity, not an end in themselves, and we must guard against 
any tendency to make our organizations mere tabulation agencies. 

■ 

Figures and statistics are invaluable in themselves; only as they 
help us to new knowledge and reinforced activity, are they of 
consequence. 

As to the system of registry to be recommended there can be 
no doubt. The study of forms submitted and experience in the 
use of the various methods have combined to emphasize the su- 
periority of the card envelope system. Its advantages are suc- 
cinctly summed in the following sentences^ quoted from the report 
of the Committee on Eecords to the first Conference: ... it can 
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be used by the smallest as well ajs the largest society. . . . there is 
no limit to its gax)wth ; old matter which is no longer desired can 
be rennoved; it may be referred to instantly — copying and re- 
writing are never necessary.^' In addition^ it is economical of 
space and time and much more easily handled than the bulky 
volumes entailed by other system®. 

Under this system a separate record is kept for each applicant. 
The records should be numbered in sequence and a general index 
kept. The index would also be conducted on the card plan, the in- 
dex cards being arranged alphabetically and containing the full 
name and address of the applicant and the case-record number. To 
return to the record proper— general facts concerning the appli- 
cant and his family should be printed on the face of the envelope, 
BO that they may at once be accessible to the investigator without 
any further search of the record. The record proper should be- 
gin with the applicant's story as presented at the first interview, 
followed by the investigator's report, together with an explicit 
stadjement, when possible, of the cause of distress, and the 
method of relief. We should recommend the followiag form, 
these facts appearing on the face of the envelope: Eecord num- 
ber, name of applicant and each member of his family, with ages, 
occupation, school, social state, income, residence and names and 
addresses of relatives; the time of the applicant's residence in the 
city and country should be noted; previous residence in the city, 
the names of present and former employers. The nationality of 
the applicant should be given and a statement as to his member- 
ship in lodges or other organizations dispensinjg relief. The 
causes of distress and forms of relief should be stated in 
terms of one of the appended lists. Causes — lack of em- 
ployment, sickness, accident, insanity of bread winner, insufficient 
income, no other support, imprisonment of bread winner, intem- 
perance, shiftlessness, physical defects. Forms of relief — continu- 
ous (pension), intermittent, temporary, work rather than relief, 
medical assistance (doctor, nurse, etc.), transportation, supplies, 
visitation and advice only, discipline, no relief. Other forms will 
of course be needed by each society for the conduct of its busi- 
ness; e. ^., orders for physicians, supplies, clothing, shoes, coal, 
lodging, transportation, stocks of goods, etc., but these may read- 
ily be devised by each organization. They should, however, be 
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printed with a stub in order to furnish the offioer with a dupli- 
cate for purposes of yerification and computation. 

A monthly statistical blank is of value in collating facts 
of the work. A lloan card may also be added to the record; 
in cases where relief takes that form this should give the 
date and amount of the loan^ and show the dates and amounts 
repaid. In cdties efaaploying the services of friendly visitors blank 
forms providing for an abstract of the record in the case assigned 
and fumashing all the facts about the family should be sent to 
the Visitor before she begins her work. 



REPOKTS. 

The same reasomdng urged above for the careful preservation of 
individual case records may be applied to the matter of annual 
reports, since it is by means of the report alone that the generali- 
zations based upon these individual records can be made acoefi- 
sible to those desirous of benefiting from them. In this regard 
most of the annual reports that have come to the notice of the 
present writer are decidedly defective. Most of them are given 
over simply to the report of the president of the local organiza- 
tion and of its secretary and treasurer; the work for which the 
society exists receiving only a very general reference in the re- 
marks of the president. As the report, however, is usually the 
only means of contact in many cases, between the organization 
and many of its subscribers, it is advisable that it possess other 
than statigtical sociological features. We would suggest the fol- 
lowing skeleton form: 

List of officers and committees. 

Constituent organdzations and their officers (in federations). 

Minutes of annual meeting. 

President's report. 

Superintendent's report. 

Reports of other officials. 

Reports of constituent organizations. 

List of members. 
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Statistics. 

Total number of applicaiit& 

New caseBw 

Eecurrent cases. 

Number of persons represented. 

Causes of distress. 

Pensioners. 

Social state of applieamts. 

Nationalities of applicants. ^ 

Time in city and country (transients). 

Number of tranfiportatdon orders and destinations. 

Statistics of employment bureau or agent. 

Maitemity cases. 

Interments. 

Supplies — coal, clothing, furniture, shocB, medical sbatdsticB, 
visits of physiciaais, preecriptionis compounded, surgical appli- 
ances, stimulants, cod liver oil, etc., meat, milk and groceries, 
orders for meals and lodgings. 

Tabulated monthly statement of amounts spent in various 
forms of relief. 

In conclusion, it is urged that this Conference empoiwer its 
officers to arrange for the publication of a series of desirable blank 
forms, which may thus be distributed in small lota to such com- 
munities as may be willing to keep accurate records, but have not 
sufficient work to justify their separate publication of tihem. In 
this fashion they could be economically supplied with forms 
uniform with those in use in all parts of the country, putting 
their work on a firmer basils with very slight additional expen- 
diture of money or eflPoit. 

The Chair. — May I ask if Mr. Lowenstein has copies of his 
address printed? 

Mr. Lowenstem. — ^I have not. 

The Chair. — I should be glad to entertain from some member 
of the conference a resolution to the effect that the next Executive 
Committee be instructed to carry out the suggestion of Mr. Lowenr 
stein, namely, that the conference be ordered to print 'a certain 
number of the forms such as he suggested, or such as the Executive 
Committee may decide upon, for the benefit of such of our smaller 
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oommimitiee as are not now in possession of the forms, and who 
may desire to avail themselves of them. 

Mrs. Pisko, — I move that the form recommeinidied in Mr. Low- 
enstein^s paper be printed at the expense of this conference, to be 
sent out to those cities that require them, and furthermore that 
every city be urged by this conference to use said form. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Grauman. — I would like to state before you put the mo- 
tion, there may be some pmnts in Mr. Lowenstein^s paper 
that would be objectionable to some of the associations of this con- 
ference, and I would suggest that it be referred to the incoming 
Executive Committee for them to dispose of as they see fit. 

The motion was adopted unanimously. 

The Chairman. — If there is no further discussion it is now open 
to the conference to decide whether to put in an hour more time 
which I am confident can be done to advantage. It is now half 
past four and if the conference will decide to stay in session for 
an hour I am confident we can devote our time to most interesting 
matter. 

Mr. Pollasky, of Detroit. — I make a motion that we revert to 
the subject imder discussion in th-e paper by Mrs. HJannah Solo- 
rbon. 

The motion was duly carried. 

A Delegate. — I should like to hear from Miss Low, who is 
^an expert and who is one of the best probation officers in Judge 
Tattle's court in Chicago. 

Mrs. Solomon. — ^My purpose in rising is to bring you back to 
what I want you to talk about and that is a question which I want 
you to help me answer. It is this : we have various places in which 
to dispose of our children. Some of these are temporary homes 
anid all of them, under their charters, have a right to dispose of 
the children upon demand. That is, they possess the right to give 
up these children to families. Now that means, since no Jewish 
families ever apply, that when our J-ewish childiien are pejrmitted to 
go to other places they are likely to be given to Ohristiaini families. 
While I have not a particle of prejudice in the world, and while 
I think a good Christian is just as good as any good Jew, at the 
same time I have a little historical prejudice, and prefer that our 
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Jewish cMldreiii should be given.' to Jewish homes. That is the 
question I would like to hear someone speak upon. 

Rdbhi Levy. — While I appreciate that Mrs. Solomon desires to 
have one point of her paper discussed I take the privilege of dis- 
cussing another one. Mrs. Solomon also stated there is danger 
in the ghetto. I am fully aware of it, but I do not hesitate to 
state that the good name of the Jew will be maintained. You are 
here for the purpose of alleviating distress; to do the best you 
can; but do not let it go to the world that the ghetto is so black 
tharf; it can not he cleansed. I desire to say again that of the 300,- 
000 Jews who live in the city of New York 290,000 are good, 
earnest men, and there are probably 3,000 of them that are not de- 
sirable people. The conditions are bad, and we must try to make 
the conditions better. If the people in the ghetto are given the 
means to make a living, they become good people. They are not 
bad people, and we have not to deal with thieves. They 
may have thieves among them, but it. is not their inclination. 

Miss Low. — Mr. Chairman, I am not going to discuss the 
question of delinquent children, because I would not know where 
to commence and where to end in the few moments allotted to 
this subject. But I came all the way from Chicago to have one 
question answered about delinquent children, if possible. I have 
heard the discussion on orphans, and I say the orphans are blessed 
compared with those other destitute children who are forgotten 
and uncared for, who come to us through the Juvenile Court work, 
for which the Jews do mathing, and for which the Jews seem 
to have no use, and which the Jews do not seem to understand. 
In the city of Chicago, in the first place, we are not independent 
any longer regarding our dependent children. Formerly, our 
idea of a dependent child was a child that was orphaned or 
half orphaned, homeless, destitute and dependent; but accord- 
ing to our law now a dependent child is a child that has an unfit 
parental care or guardianship. A dependent child is also one 
that begs or receives alms or one that lives in unfit places, no mat- 
ter how good the child may be, or any child under the age of ten 
found playing on the streets or at public entertainments. Now, 
any citizen resident of the county in which we have out court, 
that has resided in the county for one year has a right to bring 
a Jewish child into court on a dependent petition. According to 
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the Juvenile Court law, if the judge finds the child dependent 
as alleged in the petitioni and the Jews make no provision, then 
he commits him to an industrial school. There is a special pro- 
vision in our Juvenile Court law that it shall in no wise inter- 
fere with the industrial school act of the state of Illinioi& Con- 
sequently when.' our Jewish children lare sent to county institu- 
tions the Juvenile Couniy Court has absolutely no jurisdicbian 
over th-euL It is a rule in these industrial schools to send chil- 
dren to homes. As long as I have been a probation officer in 
Chicago I have never taken a Jewish child to be placed permar 
nently away, but it has been a constant struggle with the court. 
The superintendents of the schools won^t accept our proposition 
and say if you can not keep the child, return the child to us. The 
reason I have done that is because it seems too great a respon- 
sibility for the few probation officers to take and too great a ro- 
sponsibiliiy for our society to take, to decide whether the Jews 
of this country wanted the children to be permanently placed 
away from their religion and from their faith. It is a question 
to be decided by a representative body like this. I would like to 
hear a discussion on the desirability of placing these children. I 
do not want to go back to Chicago and have the same struggle this 
year as we had last. The Jews make no provision and we must 
decide whether the non-Jews will decide for our children. Two 
years ago a little Jewish girl whose mother was dead and whose 
father married the second time ran away, and she was brought 
to my office. I took her to the Jewish orphan asylum and they 
said die is not an orphan, ishe has a father, the father is married; 
we can not take her. She was transferred to the home of the 
friendless, a non-sectarian institution, run by the Protestants, 
non-sectarian in spirit. She remained two years, and they brought 
her back. They said : You gave her to us, }tou must take her. There 
was no place to put her. And fbr want of a better place I took her 
to my home and kept her five months. At thie end of five monthla 
I said something must be done. She has been placed in a Chris- 
tian home. Now, while she was in my home I never saw anyone 
so unhappy over anything as this little girl was over her religion. 
She was thirteen years old. One day I remember distinctly she 
was flitting at the dinner table' and reading her Bible as she often 
did. She said, "Oh, I wish I knew whether I were a Jewess or a 
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Christian. I wist I knew whiat to believe.^^ She said if any girl 
stays in the home for two years and attends chapel twice a day 
and is taught of Christ alj day long, she can not know what to be- 
lievie; and she said the only fair way for God to do would be for 
him to come and tell her. She had been reared in a Jewish home up 
to eleven, and those eariy impressions could not be eflfaced. She 
niever seemed to be happy. Now, that is one question that con- 
fronts me in Chicago always. What shall be done with our Jew- 
ish children? They do not iseem to see the necessity of doing 
anything in Chicago and the probation officers stand there and 
have to decide the question for the entire Jewish community, and 
it is not fair. 

Dr, Franklin, — ^I have only one word to say in regard to 
this question which, it seems to me, is the most vital one before 
this convention. And it is vital and pressing for this reason: 
that while there are many questions which have been here dis- 
cussed which concern only the great cities of our country, this is 
one that comes home to the smaller cities and places of lees im- 
portance. I want to say to you, ladies and gentlemen, that the 
cdty of Detroit has been fortunate enough to be able to solve many 
of the problems which seem- to be insolvable, even that awful 
problem of uniting the Russian and German societies. It has been 
aJ>le to succeed in other directions where others could not succeed; 
but this is the one problem that has stared us in the face. We 
have attempted to solve it; what shall we do with our dependent 
children? We have no institution for them. Our orphans are 
oared for. The moment a child is bereaved of its parents there 
are dozens of good men and women who will run after that child 
and take it by the hand and give it avgood home and care for it. 
The moment a child is ill, there will be physicians there to 
care for it. And the moment any other distress falls upon it, it 
will be taken care of, but the poor children who have fathers, 
the poor children who have homes, if you choose to call them 
homes, but unfortunately who have not the proper family sur- 
roundings, who go forth into avenues of crime, who must be on 
the street at ndght because there is no restraining influence, there 
is nothing for them to do but to go down, down, down into the 
very pit of hell. And what are we going to do about it? It is 
a problem for us, and I believe that if this convention will give 
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US a single suggestion along this line, it will have justified this 
meeting these three days. 

One or two little chdldren we have tgJken from the alums, and 
for a lack of other institutions have been compelled to put them 
into Christian homes, or into Ohristian inetitutdons, I should say. 

Mr. Rubovitz, — I have a way of solving that question. I will 
say to Miss Low, that I well know, as fair as Chicago is concerned, 
whenever a dependent child comes under our observation we take 
care of it, and I will guarantee her the child referred to by her 
will be taken care of, and every one of thiem if refierpad to our 
office. 

The Chair, — The time is up. It is an exceedingly interesting 
question, but as a matter of fact there are other questions that 
are still pressing upon us. Mrs. Solomon will now close the 
discussion. 

Mrs, Solomon, — 1 shall take but a few moments to finish 
the discussion, and I would not take even that, but to answer 
Dr. Levy. If I had believed what he presented this morning, or 
the attitude or the condition, I would not be here to tell the tale. 
But my subject was "Delinquents.^^ We have a very small num- 
ber of delinquents. If I did not know as I know them among 

the boys and girls, there would be no hope at all But 

I do say, and will say, that I think there are no people of any 
kinid who would maintain the high standard and show the hero- 
ism to live up to it in the condition that they are, so well as 
do the Russian Jews. They have just as many fine women th'ere 
as. we of the other class have. I say this because it is rather a 
delicate subject. I do not like to speak of it myself, but I do 
feel that Jewish women need a little more caxe to consider the case 
of the erring girl, and I also think that the better class of the 
Jewish young men should consider the condition of the boy. It 
is not alone a moral question, it is a. physical question, and the 
physical condition of some is such it would not bear talking 
about. I hope that the points we have touched upon here today, 
the moral condition of this class in the Ghetto, will receive the 
earnest attention of the men and wonion who have come far to 
talk over these questions. 
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Mr. Sheffler, of Pittsburg, was then introduced, and spoke aa 
follows : ' 

Mr. Presiident, Gentlemen and Ladies: I must cut a great 
deal of my paper because more miasterly minds have brought out 
a good many things that I wanted to bring out, and there is no use 
to repeat the same things over again. However, something lias 
oome out in the discussion of yesterday which I am impelled to 
speak upon. 1 have heard claims in this convention t6day 
made in regard to Eoumanians which I can not let pass by un- 
challenged: that tliey are not what they should be, and therefore 
we ought not to use up so much of our sympathies. It is true 
Mr. Levi has expounded these truths much better than I can, 
and especially the point that we can not judge these people by 
the highest standard of Americans. We find that we ourselves, 
who consider we are a little above those people, that we have 

many things bo cniticise in one another Thank God we 

do not need to help one another, and the consequence is each 
one remains with his own criticisms; but these people are in 
need of our sympathies, and criticism is hurtful to them because 
it naturally creates a great amount of following, which deprives 
those peoplie of the help which they might get if they wiere not 
iniluenced by those criticisms. I have been xerv fiortuniate in 
Pittsburg to receive help from all the different classes of Jewis, 
Russians, Roumanians, Austrians, Germans, 5ollanders; in fact, 
every kind of Jew. The statement was made resitierday that tiie 
Russian Jews (that includes probably all thofee that are called 
Polackim) ishould first learn how to give as well as take; I must 
say that the Committee of Pittsburg has given us more money 
in bulk, but with the understanding that these Roumanians shall 
not become a burden to the Charities. Also, Brother Rosenbaum 
had collected quite a sum of nuoney; nevertleless, I have been 
able, with the help of a few of my collectors, ho called, because 
most of them did not attend to it, to collect about an (*^ual amount* 
of money, and that from Roumanian and Russian Jews, although 
the wealth is in the minority. Another incident: A gentleman 
that represents quite a large a large amount of wealth said to me, 
^^Mr. Sheffler, what do you propose to do with your work — create 
another ghetto in Pittsburg? What do you want to bring so 
many poor people from New York for?" I hope this congrega- 
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tion will pcLrdon the answer I gave him. I told him for the pur- 
pose of furnishing Eabbis for the pulpits of the next gen- 
eration. (Applause and laughter.) I also wish to state that 
we ha.ve up to the present time over three hundred to take 
oare of, and you will probably be astonished that the total sum 
that we have expended on them was a little over a thousand dol- 
lars. (Applause.) This was because many of them were 
taken care of by their own society, or rather the members of the 
Society, and not in the way of charity. They axe loanied 
a few dollars, and the members of that society are procuring 
work for them, and as soon as they begin earning money they 
pay it back, little by little. 

Through the aid of the B'nai B'rith, through their ofiBoers I 
have accomplished the reunion of over fifty families, or at least 
of some of what they call the collateral relatives. Most of those 
families are here, and I wisih to say that the relief committee 
has carried out the orders to the very letter, with the 
exception of one case; the city has not been burdened, and 
they are all now making a Mving for themselves, and are 
sending for their relatives and friends. I only wish that those 
people that are furnishing the money could know the great good 
that has been done with the money that has been spent on these 
people. Now, ladies and gentlemen, I wish to say this: I sup- 
pose you know that, I am a Boumanian myself, and in behalf of 
the Roumanians I wish to extend my hearty congratulations to 
the American Jews as represented by this convention. I believe 
the leaders of Amiericani Judaism have proved themselves worthy 
to be the sons of Abraham. 

Mr. Levi. — I want to move that the thanks of the Conference 
be given to Mr. Sheffler for the work that he has accomplished 
for the Eoumanians in the city of Pittsburg. The work done by 
Mr. Sheffler has absolutely no parallel in the United States, and 
5 think we shoidd record a vote of thanks for his enormous work. 

The Chair. — There can be practically nothing but unianimity 
on this question, and I declare it carried without putting it to 
a vote. 
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THE ROUMANIAN QUESTION. 

Mr. Moses Pels, of Baltimore. — The law recently passed 
by the Eofumanian Govemment will compel many thouaands, 
if not all, of our coreligionists of that benighted country 
to seek the hospitable shores of the United States. The 
new law, which is aimed against the Jews, forbids every 
foreigner to exercise any trade or profession in Boumania 
unless the same right is granted to Roumanians resident in his 
country. As is well known, the Jews, although their ancestors 
have lived for many centuries in Roumania, are legally treated 
as strangers. While paying higher taxes and contributing a 
greater proportion to the military service than their Gentile 
neighbors, they are not accorded the rights of citizenship, and 
comparatively only a handful of our coreligionists had been natu- 
ralized since the treaty of Berlin in 1878, when Roumiania 
obtained her independence. The great majority of the 360,000 
Jews have legally remained foreigners, and are being treated 
worse than foreigners; for, while a foreigner, if ill treated, can 
claim the protection of his native country, the Jew can not, be- 
cause he has no country of his own. And it is in order to fur- 
ther oppress and persecute the Jews that this iniquitous law was 
passed. The Jews, not having a country of their own, can not 
prove, as thp law requires, that their govemment accords to Rou- 
manians rights equivalent to those they are entitled to; hence 
they will be prohibited from engaging in any trade or occupation 
by which they can earn a livelihood. The result, when the law 
goes into effect, can be easily foreseen, and it is. felt by all who 
are familiar with the state of affairs that nothing but emigration 
or starvation is left for the Jews of Roumania. I need not em- 
phasize the fact that our country is so far the only refuge for our 
poor brethren, for no country in Europe is desirous of increasing 
its Jewish population. The situation has become so strained that 
the European committees have recently called a conference in 
Koeln, and it is expected as a result of the conference that prepa- 
rations will be made to regulate the exodus from Roumania^ which 
is bound to come sooner or later. Two years ago such an exodus 
had been checked in its incipiency by the European Committees, 
and only a few thousands found their way to this country ; but then 
the condition' in Roumania was not half so bad as it is now. The 
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law passed last Mardi will rob our downtrodden brethren of their 
last piece of bread, and it will be hard and dreadful to stop the 
movement of a people with empty stomachs. No law can stand, 
in the way of hunger. If the Eoumamans will come marching 
afoot, aa they propose to do, to Vienna and Berlin, they will surely 
be sent to America. 

It would be therefore timely and proper that the National 
Conference of Jewish Charities should take measures in regu- 
lating, distributing and placing the immigrants should they 
come. The movement, when once started, will tax to their utmost 
all the resources of our charities, aaid it would be well to prepare 
in time before the exodus sets in. Let every Jewish community 
do its share in the work of placing the immigrants. We shall be 
called upon to deal with a problem not of our choice; the situ- 
ation is forced upon us, and we shall have to meet it in the spirit 
of brotherly love — in the same spirit as we had to deal with the 
immigration from Kussia. It woaild be better for all concerned 
if the immigration were to be systemiatically organized on the 
other aide than that the new arrivals should flock to our shores 
in a mob-like fashion, without due notice or preliminary arrange 
ments. But that is out of our jurisdiction. It is the European 
Committees who will have to deal with that part of the problem. 
If the la.tter feel called uponi to aid the immigrants, the exodus 
will surely be conducted systematically. The Jewish Charities of 
this country, at any rate, have to be on guard and must prepare 
for any emergency. A plan has to be worked out for the dis- 
tribution of the new arrivals, not in proportion to the Jewish 
population of each community, for some communities can hardly 
take care of the number of immigrants already added to their re- 
spective populations, but with due regard to local conditions and 
opportunities for employment. 
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HEROISM OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 
Rabbi Henry Berkowitz^ of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen. — It de a fact well 
known to students of history that, in the fifteenth century, the 
MedditerTanean Sea was infested with pirates. The poor, friend- 
less, fugitive Jews, driven from land to land, were the chief vic- 
tims of these bandits of the sea. Thousands upon thousands were 
captured and sold into slavery. "The horrors of oppression in 
these days,^^ says the historian, "are somewhat relieved by the 
superhuman efforts made by the Jews themselves to rescue their 
brethren from death or servitude.^^ 

In some places they sold the gold from the synagogue orna- 
ments in order to free the slaves. It was deemed the highest and 
holiest of duties to succor and provide for the emancipated. "The 
ransomed Jews and Jewesses, adults and children, were clothed, 
lodged and maintained until they had learned the language of 
the country anid were able to support themselves." (Graetz, His- 
tory of the Jews, IV. VII.) 

At that time the Iberian Peninsula was the haven of safety 
for the homeless wanderers of Israel. Its sunny vales and up- 
land slopes gleamed with golden opportunitiea Those who en- 
joyed the privileges of the "Grolden Era" in Spain were most 
active anid eager in the service of their unfortunate co-religion- 
ists. At one time the evU had grown so great that, at the in- 
stigation of a great statesman and philanthropist, Don Isaac 
Abrabanel, an organization was formed at Lisbon in Portugal, 
the more effectually to labor for the amelioration of the sad con- 
dition of their helpless bretiiren. (Graetz, History, iv. 339.) That 
organization, perhaps the first of its kind in Jewish history, was, 
I take it, in a sense the prototype of this "National Conference of 
Jewish Charities of the United States of America." A like im- 
pulse called into being and a like purpose has inspired the activi-* 
ties of both. 

After five hundred years, strangely enough, ^liistory repeats 
itself." True, the Mediterranean Sea is an open roadstead now, 
and piracy is happily ended, but, alas! on land in the countries 
bordering that sea and those contiguous to them, princes and 
rulers are engaged in a systematic robbery and oppression of our 
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people more shameful and mereileee, if possible, than the piracy 
of the middle ages. 

These measures have, within the last quarter of a century, 
driven more than a million wretched creatures across the lands of 
Europe to the uttermost islands of the great oceans. Who will 
picture the misery of the swarming exiles ! What agony theirs in 
giving up the birthplace, the land so dear despite its cruelty; 
in tearing themselves from the embrace of kindred and friends, 
and with broken hearts turning away forever from the graves of 
their beloved dead, heroically to take up the pilgrim's staff and go 
forth "to eat the unleavened bread and bitter herbs of exile.^^ 

Friends, we are witnesses of one of the subMmest and mosft 
tragic episodes of Jewish history. The high principle and valor 
which animated our forefathers and caused them to undertake 
many an exodus from the house of bondage, equally inspires these, 
our immigrant brethren. How readily they might escape all these 
hardships by a simple act of surrender! But honor, manhood, 
freedom and religion are not dead to them. For these they have 
ventured into the unknown world, ready to endure its utmost trials. 
How matchless such heroism in these materialized times! 

What Spain was to the victims of medieval persecutioii, that 
the United States now is to the downtrodden of Eastern Europe. 

"And lo, like a turbid stream, the long-pent flood bursts the 
dykes of oppression and rushes hitherward. 

^TJnto her ample breast the generous Mother of Nations wel- 
comes them. 

"The herdsman of Canaan and the seed of Jerusalem's royal 
Shepherd renew their youth amid the pastoral plains of Texas 
and the golden valleys of the Sierras." (Emma Lazarus, "By the 
Waters of Babylon.") 

Never, in all the checkered career of Israel, has any one section 
of our people been confronted with a task so stupendous as that 
•which Russian and Eoumanian persecution has cast upon the Jews 
of America. But let me say that the moral heroism which marks 
the steadfastness of conduct in the victims of oppression has not 
failed to kindle in the soul of American Israel the fires of a kin- 
dred heroism. Thousands of our men, women and children have 
enlisted in the cause of social service, and are battling valiantly 
to vanquish misery, destitution and evil. Organizations of every 
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kind 'have been formed. Immigration socdetiee welcome the new 
comer with fraternal Jewish greetings of "Peace.^^ Shelters are 
provided for the shelterless. Belief agencies of every kind stand 
ready to uphold the falling. The sick are tenderly nursed, the 
orphans paternally cared for, and the aged gently guided as they 
totter down the sloping pathway to eternity. Money has been gen- 
erously expended. The splendid array of institutions, which are 
the pride of every Jewish oommunity in the land, are a noble and 
patriotic response to the rights and blessings we here enjoy. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, this gathering itself is, in my judg- 
ment, a better and far more deeply significant evidence of the 
whole-souled, self-devoted, heroic spirit in which American Israel 
is meeting its heavy responsibility, because this gathering embraces 
the highest thought and aspiration of the entire philanthropic 
eflEort among us, end is a living demouBtration of personal service 
which stands for more than money, however greet the sum, o(r 
buildings, however extensive and palatial. You have come hither 
from distant places, prompted by the most self-sacrificing zeal, 
each in behalf of a distinct constituency, and all alike concerned 
that by the strength of united effort end enlightened statesman- 
like methods, this vast and complex problem may receive the 
wisest and speediest solution. With singleness of purpose you are 
devoting yourselves to these subjects as specialists and experts. 
It ds, therefore, with no little trepidation that, in answer to the 
invitation of your oflBcers, I have ventured into the midst of your 
oflBcial and technical deliberations. But few rabbis, especially in 
the larger communities, are active in the councils of our charity 
organizatioins. "You Eebbis are too visionary. You are theorists 
and idealists. AVe need practical men on our boards of directors.^^ 
This logic seems good to the practical business man behind the 
counter or in the ofiBce. Very few of them know what a Kabbi is 
doing. A Rabbi is studying sociological questions every day, not 
only from books, but from contact with all forms of distress. This 
study forces itself upon him whether he will or nay. His home is 
a relief oflBce invaded by any one end every one, and not closed 
even on Sabbath and holidays. But how should he know anything 
about charity ? He is a visdonary and an idealist. 

If there be any justification in my answering your invitation 
to speak here, I find it in the necessity to combat that very atti- 
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tude of mind which would detthrone the idealist and exalt the 
successful man of affairs to the sole supremacy in our midst. I 
am here to chamption the ideal,to urge that admonition of the an- 
cient sage (Prov. xxix. 18), "Where there is no vision the people 
are without rule/' If wie are to guard against becoming hard- 
hearted and callous by the difficulties, disappointments and de- 
ceptions we meet, we must still cultivate that heroism which Em- 
erson calls "The militant attitude of soul." Through the darkest 
and most loathsome conditions of misery the idealism of the 
philanthropist must still send the piercing and hallowing rays 
of a deaithless hope. 

"Thou shalt say to the bigot, 'My brother,' and to the creature 
of darkness, 'My friend.' 

"And thy heart shall spend itself in fountains of love upon the 
ignorant, the coarse and the abject. 

"Then in the obecurity thou shalt hear a rush of wings ; thine 
eyes shall be bitten with pimgent smoke ; 

"And close against thy quivering lips shall be pressed the live 
coal wherewith the Seraphim brand the prophets." 

Believe me, friends, as an American I am not wanting in 
appreciation of our chief and most laiuded trait — practical suc- 
cess. I believe in dhiarity organization as the application of busi- 
ness principles and business sense to the administration methods, 
in giving relief. None the less I aver that the business side of 
charity is, and should be, only ineidental. You say rightly in 
your private concerns: "Business is not charity." I respond with 
equal stress in public concerns: "Charity is not business." In all 
the meetings of our associations throughout the land the reports 
show that the main emphasis is, as a rule, placed on the business 
side of the work. Re(?eipts and exj>enditures are the overwhelming 
concern. A good fat balance on hand is taken as the highest proof 
of a successful administration. It may, in fact, be, and usually 
is, a proof that poverty has been allowed to flourish, that so many 
needy are unhelped, so many orphans unhoustnl, so many sick un- 
cared for and neglected. 

It is an open secret, with wliidi you are all familiar, that the 
time consuming and harassing qui^tion which absorbs the atten- 
tion of the directors of all of our sociieties is: How to raise the 
funds. What we give, what our neighbors givo or fail to give. 
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what the community contributes and the ways and means for se- 
curing the contributions, including the demoralizing charity balls, 
and hosts of gambling devices and schemes of extortion — ^these are 
the questions which crowd the poor themselves into the remote 
background. 

I maintain that we all have a tenidency to exaggerate the dif- 
ficulties of the money side of our problems. I am optimist enough 
to cherish the conviction that money can be obtained for every 
real need. I base my conviction on the fact that no real want 
has confronted us which has not in a fair measure been met 
Mark how quickly the heart of humanity responds to the woeful 
cry of the ghastly calamity of St. Vincent and Martinique. The 
appeal is so vivid, so thrilling, that none can resist. Let us learn 
from this and countless kindred instances to trust the hearts of 
men and women. They will never fail to respond when onice they 
really comie to know and feel the sad necessities of the poor. 

A most helpful land encouraging justification of this optimism 
has, moreover, been cdted before the Conference in the progress of 
the movement for the federation of Jewish Charities, made in. 
various cities since the last Convention was held. Every commun- 
ity which has federated its charities reports a most surprising and 
gratifying increase in dts revenues. Some eight years ago I had 
the hardihood to propose the federation of the Philadelphia Jewish 
Charities. I was downed by the usual cynicism. The successful 
operation of the Philadelphia Federation during the past year has 
brought me ample vindication, and affords me direct, home-reach- 
ing testimony to justify my appeal. Let us lift the emphasis from 
the business side of our undertaking. While relaxiiitg not oiie 
iota in the zeal with which we solicit money, let us rather assume 
tliat confident, heroic resistless attitude which springs from the 
warranted assumption that our people wiU never shirk the pay- 
ment of the social debts. It is un-Jewish to assume aught else. 

With us charity is not somjething left to the individual will or 
whim; it is not a matter of patronage, but of duty. Indeed, we 
have no such word as "Charity'^ in our code. Search the whole 
detailed system of Biblical and Rabbinical regulations providing 
for the relief of every condition of want, from the cradle to the 
grave, and you will search in vain for a word corresponding to the 
commonly aeeeptpd term "Charity." That which is exemplified as 
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tiie highest virtue in Jewish life is not called charity, but Justice 
or Bighteonsneas. Our word is "Tzadakahf That word indicates 
the true attitude towards the hdpless. "Tzadakah^' is hdp given 
because it is right, just, fair, kind and merdfuL All these nuytives 
are blended in this one word. 

In the application of Tzadakah one principle is fundamental 
and paramount. It is voiced on the outburst of the Psalmist 
(xlLl): 

"Blessed ane the^ that consider the poor.'' 

Consaderatenees towards the poor is the key to Jewish philan- 
thropy. ^^The poor must never be put to shame'' is a leading 
TnaYJTn of the Rabbis. All the emphasis was put, not on the gift, 
but on the spirit in which it was giveu. Thus, we have an astute 
and exceedingly interesting description of eight classes or types of 
givers, which, with their 'keen insight into human nature, ooir 
sages depicted. You will find all these eight among your neigh- 
bors, alive and. well today. (Maimonides, Ch. VII, Matanoih 
Aniyim.) The meanest type is that of the one who gives relief 
.but does 90 with a bad grace, in a reluctant manner, and with a 
surly countenance. His gift is thereby wanting in true spirit, and 
is deemed next to wori^hless. 

A little better is the next type — ^the one who gives very gracious- 
ly, but yet very sparingly. A little better still is the third type: The 
(me who gives adequately and graciously, but never gives until he 
lias been asked. One stage higher is the fouri;h tj^&: The one 
who does not wait to be asked, but wants to know all about it, 
demanding full information about the recipient, and requiring that 
lie should know to whom thanks are due. 

Somewhat more deserving of our admiration is the fifth, who 
does not conoem himself about the recipient, but still demands 
full and glowing acknowledgment from all men of his generosity. 

Far higher stands the sixth, who insists upon secrecy as to 
himself, though he may demand full knowledge concerning the on^ 
who is the beneficiary of his gift 

Better than all is the seventh, the benefactor who remains per- 
sonally unknown and who knows Dot the recipient of his benefac- 
tions. 

But highest of all in the esteem of the Rabbis, yes, the very 
embodiment of Tzadakah, the Tzadik himst^f, is the one who 
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waits not imtil impenddiig trouble f alk, but seeks to prefvent it by 
taMng his feUawjnan by the hand; who treats him as a* friend, 
either makes him a loan, starts hi-m in bosmaffi, or does some other 
pmctical deed to enable the hdpleas to help hdmself. 

It has been with justice remarked that the Jew, unlike all other 
Orientals, has, in this legislation, proven himself possessed of an 
original chttracteristic, namely, of that fine feeling which does not 
make a display of benevolence and shuns every ostentotiinis appeal 
for sappJ. But ^ ncto^ practice is, fL., fax heinTZ 
lofty pmnciple of this legislation. Jewish beggars dn the Orient 
are not one whit less importunate than other Orientals. The 
'^Halukia,'' the contributions of the piouB sent to the Holy Land 
from all paits of the world, has unwittingly created a most woeful 
demoralization and pauperized the people in the name of reUgion, 

Begging from door to door was discountenanced in the Ghetto, 
it is true, ajiid yet we have produced the king of aU beggars, the 
^Schnorrer." But he is a most unigue and amusing product of 
the abuse of the religious duty of helping others. A clearer ap- 
prehension of religion has robbed ^the king of ShnorrerB^ of his 
ancient prerogatives. May his decline be speedy and his fall 
complete. 

This pidnciple of delicate considerateness for the feelings of the 
poor has reached a marked development in Jewish life. It has 
risen above Tzadakah to something still more refined, viz., ^^G-emi- 
laith Hasodim,'^ the doin^ of kindnesses. Whatever may have 
been the illB ItfcendiT^e restricted life of .^ sir«s in f om^ 
days, their benevolence was possessed of rarest tenderness of feel- 
ing. The family spirit extended itself throughout the community 
'and embraced every member thereof. This manifested itself in 
such deeds of loving kindness as friends should show to friends in 
all the changing crises of life. These old familiar duties are 
summarized in the old ritual of the sraagogue from Mishua Peah : 
To care for the homele^ strangers, widows and orphans (Hach- 
noses Orchim) ; to provide dowries for the daughters of the poor 
(Hachnoses Ka llah) ; to clothe the naked (Malbish Arumim) ; 
to visit the sick (Bikur Holim) ; to bury the dead (Levoyath 
Hameth). 

All these acts and hundreds of otiiers like them were per- 
formed, not in a ]K*rfiinctx>r}' way, nor in a spirit of patronage, as 
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though^ bestowing favors, but as showing kindness without a 
thought of reward. Voluntary societies and institutions for the 
proper fulfillment of these offices prevailed. The burial of the 
dead stood highest in the list, because the most purely selfless in 
its prompting, as from the dead no reward can be obtained. In 
this coniiection I can not resist citing one of the most beautiful of 
these ancient customis. It is depicted in Martha Wolfenstein's 
olassdc, *^Idylls of the Gass.^^ 

"When a death occurs, whethd* in the house of the rich or 
poor, the Burial Society sends two locked boxes to the bereaved. 
One coaitains the funds of the society, the other is empiy. The 
fund must then be transferred from one box to the other, and in 
the process one may add to it, or take from it, or leave it intact. 
The boxes are tbeai returned locked, and no one knows or can 
know wiho has made a donation or who has a oharitv f uneraL" 

But those were times when all funerals were equally inexpen- 
sive and plain. The changed conditions of life in which we live 
have broken up those closer ties which, in the past, bound the mem- 
bers of the community together, and have driven us necessarily 
to the organized system of charity. It mercilessly inveistigates, 
tabulates and registers each case. The necessity is put upon us 
of carrying on something which is more or less in the narfnire of 
a detective bureau, in order to sift the worthy from the unworthy 
applicants for relief. We have seen the heartbroken widow, with 
the moamng babe in her arms, reveal to the eye of the official her 
woe, and brokendown wreck^s of humanity unbind and expose their 
sores. Whole troops of the indigent are seen to file in procession 
before the accredited official. WTiy ? Is it that we have lost that 
fine spirit of considerateness which is the glory of the Jewish life 
and traditions? 

Happily we are redisco\^ring this beautiful spiritual heritage 
of ours. It is coming back to uis slowly but surely under the mod- 
em guise and name of "Social Service.^' The precept of the new 
is identical with that of the old }>hilantliropy. It proclaims that 
we must be much concerned to save the man, but more concerned 
to save his manhood. 

How necessary it is for the best of us in the offices and rooms 
of our various societies or sieatod in council around the table at 
our various institutions, to keep that precept forever in mind, and 
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make efvery provisiooi for its fidfillineiit Yet must the sad con- 
fession be made, tihiat long before the man has come knocking at 
the door of your relief -giving agency, he has often been robbed 
of his manhood by the outrageous conditions of life, to which he 
is subject. I have a nauseating sense of tftie horrors of the tene- 
ments in our crowded cities, and my soul revolts when I think of 
the sweat shop. A man often has more con-sideration for his horse 
and a womiaai for her pet dog than they show for th« human beingB 
whom they employ. A wail ascends unto heaven from the sujBferers 
under these depraved conditions. It has found no keener or more pan 
thetic expression than that which burst from the heart of tUe 
Ghetto poet, Boisenfeld, and which I have tried to translate from 
his Jewish jargon into English phrase. 



"IN THE SWEAT SHOP.'' 



O, the roar of the &hop 
Where the wheels never stop; 
The wild rushing iriiachine, 
Oh, it maddens me keen, 
Until oft I forget. 
In the tumult and sweat, 
That I have any life 
That's apart from the strife; 
For I grow so disitraught 
That my ego is naught; 
I become a machine. 

For I work and I work. 
There's no gain, should I sJiirk; 
And I toil and I moil. 
And I moil and I toil; 
But for whom? And for what? 
It ne'er enters my thought. 
Can I think, can I ask? 
I bend over my task, 
For I'm but a machine. 

There's no time to ask why. 
Nor to feel, nor to si^, 
For the work ne'er relents. 
And it deadens all sense 
As it ru-thlessly maims 
Every soul, whev it aims 
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To attain to its rest 
In what's noblest and best; 
To uplift and inspire 
For a life that is higher — 
But (alas! the machine. 

Fleet the moments give way. 
Speeding hours make «- day; 
Swift as sails in their flight 
Doth the d-ay ohase the night. 
And as if to out-race 
Or to match their mad pace 
Do I drive without i>ause, 
To no end, for no cause, 
Do I drive the machine.- 

There's a clock in the shop ; 
It runs on without stop; 
Always points; ticks away; 
Strikes each hour of the day. 
I've been told there is found 
Sense and meamng profound 
In its striking the chime 
And its m'arking the time 
For the running machine. 

I recall but the themej^ 
Like vague thoughts of a dream ; 
That the clock, like the heart, 
By its heatt m>ay well start 
Throbbing life in the man. 
And arouse — ^yes it can — 
Something else; as to what 
That may be I've forgot; 
Do not know, no not ask; 
T bend over my task. 
For I'm but a machine. 

There are tianes when the clock 
Seems to scorn and to mock, 
And I well understand 
What is meant by each hand; 
What the dull ticking sound 
Says, to drive and to hound, 
And to goad me so sore, 
As it crie« evermore: 
"Get to workl Get to work! 
Never pause, never shirk, 
For thou art a maclnno!'* 
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And tshe tones that I hear, 
As they ring in my oar, 
Keep repeaiting the threats 
Of the boss, as he frets; 
And I quail 'at his frown, 
Which seems to look down 
From the face of the clock; 
With its scorn and i-ts mock, 
As it goods me so sore. 
While it cries evermore: 
"Thou must sew, thou nuachine !" 

Lo, the man in my heart 
Is aroused to his part. 
And the slave in my breast 
Sinks at last into rest; 
For the hour, it has come 
When a deed must be done. 

"Be an end to this strife! • 

Yea, an end to such life! 
I will stop the machine!" 



Hark! the whistle, the boss! 

All my mind's at a loss 

And my reason's overthrown. 

Am I left all alone ! 

In the tumult and sweat 

I seean to forget. 

For I am so distraught 

That my ego is naugtht. 

Do not know, do not ask, 

I bend over my task. 

For Fm but a n.achine. 



Who can hear such a waal and not Im moved to melting pity? 

To combat the industrial evils which rob a man of his man- 
hood, aih, here is a task before which the stoutest heart may well 
quail. No ! DdflSculty is a challenge to Heroism. Such an outcry 
is a oall to the whole country to rally to the rescue. The congested 
quarters of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia must be relieved. 
This is the supreme demand of the hour. Every measure looking 
to that end and meeting the sanction of this Conference demands 
the prompt anid efficient service of the Jewish people in every 
town, village and hamlet in the land. It is not so much that 
Jewish men and women, but that Jewish manhood and woman- 
hood ds at stake. The morality of the race is being sapped. The 
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purity of the family — our pride for all these ages — is being invaded. 

Xew York Cit}^ has just been driven to tihe necessity of or- 
ganizing a reform school for wa3rward Jewish youth. For several 
years past the Hebrew Sunday School Society of Philadelphia has 
supplied a religious teacher for the large number of boys at the 
Glenais Mills (Pa.) Reform School. We heard from Chicago this 
morning in no uncertain terms. Other agencies are at work to 
redeem the depraved and corrupt. This is something quite new in 
Jewislh annals. We are face to face with the most dreadful calam- 
ity thait has ever befallen us. Hitherto it has been our proudest 
boast that the criminal records contained but few Jewish, names, 
and that the jadls and penitentiaries knew them not at all. Today 
th-e wonder is not that there are some, but that there are not more. 
The tides of vice that sweep through our great cities roll over and 
submerge many a Jewish home. Will none cast a spar to the 
struggling? N^one hasten to the life service and save those cling- 
ing to the wreckage? Will none plunge in to the rescue? 

Heroism in philanthropy mounts to its sublimest heights when 
one courageously casts himself into the midst of the swarming 
multitudes, resolved that, however .little he may accomplish, he 
will, nevertheless, try and at least free ihimself froni the sin of 
neglect. 

It was such heroic endeavor that created that wonderful in- 
stitution, "The Educational Alliance," set in the heart of the east 
side of New York City. A like heroic spirit has created in nearly 
all of our cities kindred centres for the intellectual, social, moral 
and religious conservation of the people. The preventive and con- 
structive forces at work in the clubs and classes of all kinds, which 
have spirung up everywhere within a decade, are beginning to prove 
their substantial worth. 

The very flowering of this effort at social service is seen in 
the social settlements. To give up home and fond associations, 
to leave the comforts, the sweets and elegancies of refined surround- 
ings, and take up residence in the very heart of the city slums, 
this is a demonstration of heroic earnestness which is worthy to be 
called a devout consecration. 

A noble band of college bred women and men, looking deep 
into the necessities of the situation and determined to meet them 
earnestly and effectively, have established thc^se centers throughout 
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the Union. Last summer representatives from nearly all the Social 
settlements in the land convened at the Fifth Summer Assembly 
of the Jewish Chautauqua Society held at Atlantic City, N. J. 
That gathering was an inspiration, indeed. I never met a miore op- 
timistic, hopeful, happy set of oamest-minded people. It gave a 
most reassuring demonstration of how, under new and difficult coim- 
ddtions, the old Jewish principle of Gemilath Hesed can be put 
into actual practice as social service. The method of the settlemeait , 
workers is to establish neighborly interest and friendly relations 
with those among whom they dwell. Their principle is to pene- 
tra.te all the external differences of race, language, cuatoms and 
religions in order to reach the social instincts of their neighbors. 
Working with that element common to all mankind, they aim, 
through it, to reach th^ intellectual, aesthetic, artistic, ethical and 
religious sides of life, to strengthen. these in each individual and 
to Bsafeguard him thus against the many direful temptations to 
which the city dwieller is exposed. 

I doff my hat to tlie Settlement Workers. They are the most 
chivalrous champions of the twentieth century conflict against 
misery and evil. A large part of the work at all the settlements 
is done in behalf of Jews. To our shame it must be confessed . 
that very little of it is as yet done by Jews. In Boston, Neiw York, 
Chicago, Pittsburg, Cincinnati and Louisville, and perhaps a few 
other places, some Jewish young men and women have entered 
upon this noble servdce. It is a gladsome sign that their number 
increases as the field expands. 

Lack of fitness is the most serious obstacle to the participation 
in this work of many who have the will. A new sphere of activi- 
ties, of which settlement work is but one, has come into being. 
Philantliropic effort, in its many specialized forms, is already tak- 
ing rank as a profession equally with medicine and the ministry. 
It is beginning to command the adherence of the finest types of our 
young men and women. This great social obligation is not to be 
trifled with. It must })e honestly met. The well-b^ing of tlie 
individuals and the moral life of conomunities are dependent 
on the hi^li-minded, earnest and heroic fulfillment of these func- 
tions. 

Adequate opportunities of preparation for this new profession 
are still lacking. A few agencies are attempting to supply it 
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through the guidance of specialists and experts. Some of the uni- 
versities are offering lectures and study courses. The settlements 
themselves are schools of practice, with scholarships to encourage 
earnest studeaits. The ChBiiity Organizatian Society of New York 
City oonducts a summer school of Philanthropy. The Council of 
Jewish Women is urging philanthropic study among our women. 
As a product of the Social Settlement Conference of last year, there 
, is to be inaugurated a course in "Applied Philanthrop}^^ at the 
Sixth Summer Assembly of the Jefvdsh Chautauqua Society at At- 
lantic City, the third week in JiQy next. 

Friends, I condude my address with these practical reflections, 
whereas I began with a championship of the ideal. You will not 
find in this a contradiction if my argument is clearr. Repudiating 
charity, ajs it is commonly understood, we advance to social service. 
Our Oifts of benevolence are to be an exempli£cation of the high- 
est virtue — Tzadakah, Righteousness. Our Acts of philanthropy 
are to be such considera^te and loving services, Gemilath Hasodin, 
as to make it impossible to distinguish them from acts of friend- 
ship. It is neither the gift nor yet the deed, but the spirit which 
infuses them that idealizes our service to our fellowmen. 

No easy task is it to face all tJie perplexities of this era and 
not be discouraged; to meet deception daily and not be hardened; 
to be baffled hourly by stupidity and not lose temper ; to encounter 
ingratitude, abuse, willful deception and vice, and yet not become 
a pessimist and give up in despair. Truly it needs the metal of a 
hero to stand firm at the post of duty in this extremity. Unflag- 
ging enthusiasm muBt warm the heart of him iwho persists in this 
labor of humanity in which you are engaged. 

Oh, whence shall we draw the inspirations we need for this 
crifeis? Let me answer by directing you to the sources that flow 
unfailingly for us, the waters that gush from the fountains of our 
history. No people in the world have so matchless a history of 
heroism as is that of our sires. None have exhibited a soul so 
defiant of evil and so steadfast for truth and right. Make these 
inspirations your own through the devout convictions of a Divine 
ideal which sustained them, and you will never be wanting in 
ample heroism for the work of social service. 
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Wednesday, May 28, 10 a. m. 

The Confereiioe was called to order by Chairmaii Senior, who 
read the followimg commimicatioiis: 

Saint Louis, May 23, 1902. 

National Conference of Jewish Charities, 

Detroit, Michigan. 
Sirs: 

One of the meet important features of the Universal Exposi- 
tion to be held in Saint Louis in 1904 will be the series of inter- 
national congresses. These congresses will be organized on a broad 
scale and include every phase of educational, artistic, scientific and 
commercial life. One of the large permanent buildings of tihe 
Exposition has been set aside for these assemblages, and an ample 
0um of money has been appropriated for their promotion and 
conduct. The attendance of eminent men from various oountries 
seems assured. The proceedings of the congresses will be pub- 
lished, and it is confidently expected that the result wiH be a 
permanent record of conditions as they exist at the beginning of 
the twentieth century which will be of great value. 

In furtherance, therefore, of the object of these congresses, we 
beg to submit to tbe National Conference of Jewish Charities the 
desirability of holding thedr annual convention in Saint Louis 
in 1904, and the participation of your members in those intemi^- 
tional congresses in which your Conference may be interested. In 
the name of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition I beg to assure 
you that we shall be glad to extend every possible courtesy. 

I have the honor to be. 

Very respectfully yours, 

David R. Francis, 

President. 

St. Louis, XJ. S. A., May 22, 1902. 

National Conference of Jewish Charities, 

Detroit, Michigan. 
Sirs: 

I wish to submit to the National Conference of Jewish Chari- 
ties of the United States, the desirability of presenting at the 
St. Louis World^s Fair of 1904, in a comprehensdve and adequate 
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manner, the work which is being done in the United States in or- 
ganized charity. The great advance in businesslike methods in 
the care and relief of the destitute, needy, sick and unfortunate 
ifi one of the most remarkable features of our present civilization, 
and the exhibition of the methods of distributing the funds of the 
various societies and inspecting its proper use after distribution 
will be of the utmost value both to citizens of our own country 
and to foreign nations. 

In the classification of the exhibits for the World^s Fair of 
1904, the subject of charities and corrections has been made a sep- 
arate group under the general department of social economy, 
and the subjects embraced under the head of charities and correc- 
tions divided into seven sections, as follows: 

GROUP 139— CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 

Claes 784. Destitute, neglected and delinquent children. 

Class 785. Institutional care of destitute adults. 

Class 786. Care and relief of needy families in their homes. 

Class 787. Hospitals, dispensaries and nursing. 

Class 788. The insane, feeble-minded and epileptic. 

Class 789. Treatment of criminals; identification of criminals. 

Class 790. Supervisory and educational movements. 

This classification has been adopted after consultation with, 
and upon the recommendation of, prominent members of the 
National Conference of Charities, and is believed to meet the 
views of a vast majority of said conference. We confidently be- 
lieve that at no other exposition, international or national, has 
there been such a scientific treatment of the subject of charities 
and corrections as is contemplated at the St. Louis World's Fair. 

A building will be specially devoted to the exhibits of the de- 
partment of social economy, and in snud building a section large 
enough to accommodate aJl the exhibits made in charities and 
corrections will bo set aside. We Ix^lieve tliat this plan of install- 
ing the charities and eorret^tiona exhibit in one of the great main 
palaces of the exposition, and in conjunction »with other great 
departments devoted to tflio amelioration and bottennent of social 
conditions, will prove much more ac*oeptable, not only to the 
public at large, but to the elmrities oflieials theniselvi«. tlian 
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would an installation in a separate building which would neceft- 
sarily be comparatively very small, in an isolated portion of the 
grounds and unobserved by the general public. 

In view, therefore, of the scientific classification for the first 
'time promulgated at an international exposition, and in view of 
the special provisions made for the prominent installation of the 
exhibits, we invite the cooperation and support of the National 
Conference of Jewish Charities, and request that they take Buch 
preliminary measures to insure a complete g^nd scientific exhibit 
in Group 139 as may, in their judgmenft, be deemed advisable. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Howard J. Bogers. 



The following resolution was offered by Mr. Greensfelder, of 
St. Louis: 

Nearly one hundred years ago the United States purchased a 
territory from the government of France, now embracing twelve 
states and two territories, and as this event iB to be oelebraited in 
St. Louis during the year 1904, by the holding of an Intemational 
Exposition, showing the growth, progress and development of the 
United States and of the people of the world during this period 
of one hundred years; and 

Whereas^ The Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company has 
extended to the National Conference of Jewish Charities an in- 
vitation to participate in the World^s Fair, to be held in St. 
Louis, as aforesaid; therefore be it 

Resolved by the National Conference of Jewish Charities, 
That the Executive Committee of this Conference accept for this 
Conference the invitation of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Company, to hold its next meeting in St. Louis during 1904, and 
that it participate in the Intemational congresses, to be a feature 
of the World^s Fair at that time, and that it work in conjunction 
with the National Conference of Charities and Correction in pre- 
paring an appropriate exhibit for the World's Pair, showing the 
work of organiztMi charities in all its various departments. 

Ch(wrinan Senior. — We have with us the President of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and CorrectionBi, and I am confi- 
dent that it will be the pleasure of all the members of the Con- 
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ference to interrupt the program in order that we may have the 
pleasure of hearing from him. 

Mr. Nicholson. — Gentlemen of the Jewish Confenence of Chari- 
ties: I wonder if it has occurred to any of you that the second 
session of the National Conference of Charities and Corrections 
was held in Detroit twenty-seven years ago, and it has swung 
around the circle and got back again. It affords me great pleasure 
to meet with you this morning for a few minutes. It will be a very 
busy day. I wanted to be present with you at your opening, but 
I had to stop at Port Wayne and meet with the Superintendents of 
the Feeble-Minded Institutions. I want to extend to you a cor- 
^ dial invitation, all of you who can stay over and attend the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Corrections. You know our 
association is of a very unique character. It is piirely a conference 
and not a .convention. We have all religions and no religion. 
We have all kinds of politicians and yet no parti sanisihips. We 
meet very much as you have been doing together, and many of 
your people are among our very best workers. We are delighted 
to hear you were so kind as to arrange to have your own meeting 
just on the eve of ours. I remember with a very great deal of 
pleasure hearing a few weeks ago some remarks of Dr. Frank- 
Mn, saying he would do everything he could to mialce the Confer- 
ence of Charities a success, and I am glad to meet with you here 
agtain. I must not take your time, but simply express my grati- 
fication to meet with you a little while and cordially invite you 
to attend the National Conference. 

Chairman Senior. — ^I desire to thank Mr. Nicholson for the 
very kind invitation extenidied, and no doubt many of us will avail 
ourselves of the opportunity. The first paper now will be from 
Mr. Cyrus Sulzberger. 

Mr. Cyrus L. Sulzberger — Mr. CiiAiRMAy, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen : Wo in Now York doing our vrork fool very much like 
that AVestem cowboy who, giving a danoe under difficult circfum- 
'Stances, put up a sign: "Gentlemon will please not shoot the 
fiddler; ho is doing his Ix^t." That is what wo are doing. With 
mistakes that wo know about much bettor than our critics do, 
becausH^ we knoiw the difiicultii^ mudi betti^r tlinn our critics do, 
we are doing our Ix^st. And while we know tliat our best is a 
long day'v^i journey from })orfivtion, wo also know that we have 
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to deal mth a paKybkin the like of which has never been dealt 
with by any organization. You heard the gentleman from Chicago 
tell you on Mioniday that the receipts of their confederated so- 
cieties, representing about a dozen organizations, were $137,000 
per annum. And of that he tella me that $40,000 aire for the 
work of their relief branch. If we had for our work what the 
relief branch of the Chicago Federation has, we would be bank- 
rupt at the end of our first quarter. And if we had for our work 
what all the federated societies of Chicago have — and mind you, 
Chicago is the only city in the Uniteid States which at all ap- 
proaches the problem in New York — if we had for our work in 
the United Hebrew Charities in New York what all the federated 
societies of Chicago have, we could carry on our work limpingly 
and haltingly for eleven months. The United Hebrew Charities 
of New York spends annually $150,000, and spends no more than 
that simply because it can not get it. If our work were to be 
done so that we should not be compelled to ask that you do not 
shoot the fiddler, we should want $300,000 to approximate whiat 
we ought to do, ajid we should want $500,000 to do the work 
thoroughly, because we recognize that when a mam comes to a 
relief organization for assistance, it is far better to give him 
Sfuch assistance as shall never permit him to come back than it is 
to give him such dole as causes him to return to us after a 
short period, and again after that Because in the matter of taking 
relief you all know that the second application is so much easier 
than the first, and the third correspondingly easier than the sec- 
ond ; and while our desire is only in the cloujds at the present time, 
our hope is that some day wthen a man comes to usi we shall be in 
a position to give him such relief as to put him permanently on his 
feet, that we may be rid entirely of whait we all kniow as recurrent 
applications. 

I have here a summary of what we did in the year of 1901, 
and I find it amounts to 200,000 distinct acts. For example, here 
is a day^s work — just an ordinary average day's work. But bear 
in mind an average diay^s work does not represent a real da/s 
work, because naturally in the summer there is very much less 
work than in the winter, but this is an average day^s work done 
by our force. We make 145 investigations in a day. We record 
35 applications for employment, and find employment for 17 
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people. We grant transportation to three peoplie and give half 
tons of ooal to seven. We distribute 150 articles of clothing and 
fnrnitiira We give two nights^ lodging and laeven meals. We 
have fifteen visits nuaidie by our doctofl:^, and sixteen calls made 
upon our doctors in their offices. We ha.ve 45 cases for our nurses. 
Out dootqrs write 38 prescriptions, and there is one surgical oper- 
ation. Thirty-six garments are made or repaired in ou/r work 
room; 125 immigrants. are registered at the Barge Office, making 
a total of 678 different kinds of things done in an ordinary work- 
ing day of about eight or nine hours, miaking really a thousand 
such acts done on a busy day, and on a very busy day probably 
over twelve or thirteen hundred. 

Our investigations are made by twelve general investigators, 
by nine special agents, and part of our relief is distributed through 
the hands of our aluToner. This gives you simply an outline of 
what we are doing in a general way. We have recently, through 
the munificence of a broad-minded friend, been enabled to secure 
the services of special agenis for the purpose of making special 
inquiries, the object of these special inquiries being that we might 
ascertajin, if possible, what are the causes underlying the distress 
we have to meet, so that, learning the cause, we might strike at' 
the root of the trouble. These special agents we have assigned 
to special tasks, which I shall take up presently and explain to 
you in a little more detail. Of our funds, upwards of $30,000 
per annum goes to our pension list. This will be interesting in 
connection with the discussion of yesterday morning as to the 
care of dependent children. We have a pension list of 480 per- 
sons, being almost exclusively widows with, small children who 
have not Teached the age of bread winning. To these persons we 
contribute five, six or eight dollars per month, as the case may 
be, and continue such contributions from tlie time the name first 
comes to us until there shall be a bread winner in the family, 
and this one item, this one item of aiding in the support of widows 
with children takes from our fiind almost as nuu'h ws the Chicago 
United Hebrew Charities spends for all puq)t>si»s, and about as 
much as the Philadelplua Society sixnuls for all purposes. Now 
let me say that when 1 make tlu^e comparisons with Chicago and 
Philadelphia, I do mot do it for the stikn of making an invidious 
distinction; T di) it for the purjiow* of l)rin,i?ing home to you the 
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magnitude of the problem with which we have to deal. We have 
recently established a work room, and thiroaigh this work room we 
hope eventually somewhat to reli-eve our pe(nBix>n fund. The work 
room is a lairge room on the top floor of our building which we 
have fitted up with sewing machines. Most of the women on our 
pension roll are utterly unable to do amythdng in their own 
support. In this work room we teach thiem how to operate sewing 
machines, paying them 75 cents per day while they are learning, 
and, after they have learned, despite the fact that they have their 
children at home to caire for, they are enabled to operate a sew- 
ing machine, in their own homes, and in this way do sonouething 
towards supporting theanselves. Dr. Pmnkel has lately been in 
communicatdon with a number of manufacturers of various kinds 
of goods which aare made at home, and we hope — we are now 
studying this question, and have not yet brought it to any suc- 
cessful issue — ^but we hope to find such industries in which the 
work is made not in the factory, but in the homie, and to provide 
for our pensioners such work as will enable them to do something 
in their own support. One of the bittenest facts in connection 
with this work that has been borne in upon my mind is the shame- 
ful pay that oomes for that kind of work. And I believe when 
God Almighty makes up the accounts on the final day some em- 
ployers will find a debit charge that will very much astonish them. 
(Applause.) Through the munificence of another of our friends 
wie have been enabled to establish what we call our self-support 
fund. We were given in 1900, $5,000, and in the early part of 
1901 an additional $1,000, making $6,000, to be applied to making 
families self supporting. Now we have heard in the past several 
days considerable about the excellent work dome by our Provident 
Loan Associations and Free Loan Organizatkxne. The Free Loan 
Society in New York, which is doing work of the most admirable 
nature, does its work for those who are partially submerged; that 
is to say, for those who are not so far down' but that somebody 
has enough faith in them to guarantee their loans. They can find 
somebody to act as an endorser for them. The free loans that are 
made by us are made for those who are totally submerged — those 
who have mot a fritod left, or whose friends, df any, are of the 
same class. With this $6,000, which we received in 1900 and the 
early part of 1901, we established 73 families in business, and 
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there were returned to us by the families $185. About one-third 
of these 73 families became self supporting. The baknice either 
were unsujccessiful or were lost sight of by us, but very few of 
them have since come back to us for assistance. This was the 
first attempt on our paa-t in this direction, and naturally our work 
was accompanied by a great many mistakes. Not so many, how- 
ever, but that the good friend who gave us this $6,000 in May, 
1901, gave an additiomjal $5,000, and in December, 1901, an. ad- 
ditional $2,500, making $7,500 further that we were to spend in 
this endeavor to make families self supporting. Of this amount 
we have spent $4,100 in establishing 51 families. We have used 
$169 in the expense of establishing these people and looking after 
them. We h<ave had returned to us from this $4,100, $470, as 
against $180 returmed out of the first $6,000, and the present 
status is that of these 51 families, fifteen were established so 
recently — ^that is to say, during the past two months — as to make 
it impossible to base any calculation upon them. Of the remain- 
ing 36, 14 are distinctly successful; 11 are not successful, and 
11 are doubtful. It does seem as though we migiht reasonably say 
that of our latest ventures, 50 percent were 'distinctly successful; 
and when we consider that the people with whom we have had to 
deal were those who were so thoroughly unsuccessful before as to 
be among the penniless and friendless, we believe we may well feel 
we are doing good work, and that our munificent friend has made 
a very good investment. The special agents to whom I have re- 
ferred have been investigating some of our most prolific causes of 
trouble. One of these causes with us, as with others, is wife den 
sertion. And we have here a most comprehenBive report, which 
I do not propose to read to you, covering 126 oases. All I 
propose to take out of this report is this statement, that of 126 
cases of wife desertion that were investigated by our special agent, 
33 cases have, by reason of such investigation, been made inde- 
pendent of the United Hebrew Charities; 12 by reaison of the 
husbands having returned of their own accord; 6 by reason of 
having been reunited by the United Hebrew Charities; 
4 by reason of the arrest of the husband through the instrumen- 
tality of the United Hebrew Charities; 4. by reason of the as- 
sistance given by the United Hebrew Charities; 7 by reason of 
having been discovered to be fake desertions, and not desertkms 
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at all, and 6o on. Tliirty-three of 126, that is to say, in imind 
figuires, 30 percent of the desertion cases we find, by this iiwe»- 
tigatiion, can be taken off the roll, and the great value of this 
investigation, therefore, is to show us there is a means of reliev- 
ing the public from the strain of bearing the expenise of oaring 
for these families, at all events to the extent of 30 percent. 

We have made an investigationi of tuberculosis through a special 
agent, who has had in hand 90 cases, 40 of whom are being visited 
regularly by our agent, who advises these poor people what they 
should do and what they should refrain from doing; hoiw they 
should live in order to better their own physical condition, and, 
what is probably fax more important, hiow they sihall live in order 
to prevent spreading the contagion of the disease to other fami- 
lies. Of these consumptive cases, 4 have found positions through 
our employment bureau; 4 have been started in business; 1 sent 
to the Denver Hospital; 4 have gone to Europe, and various dis- 
position made of others. But 40 of them are now in the hands of 
our investigator, who is teaching them how. to live properly, so 
that they may make the best of their unenviable surroundings. 
We had in the month of March 327 cases that had- never been 
inside our doors before. We wanted to know why th-ese 327, 
who had never been to us before, came to us now. We made 
some inquiries to get statistics, of which I shall not trouble you 
further than to give the percentage of sickness. Of 117 who had 
been in this country less than one year, 13 came by reason of 
illness. Of 95 who had been in this country between one and five 
years, 19 came by reason of illness. Of 115 who had been in 
this country over five years, 38 came by reason of sickness. Just 
let these figures sink deep in your minds. They are the most 
significant that I have given you. Of the 117 people who have 
been in this country less than a year, 12 percent are disabled by 
reason of sickness. Of 115 who have been in this country over 
five years, over 35 percent are disabled by reason of sickness. 
And to prove the accuracy of the figures, of 95 who have been 
in the country between one and five years, 19 percent are dis- 
abled by reason of sickness. What does this mean? This: that 
the men who are able to live in all the horrible conditions in 
which they must live in the pale of Eussia, are able to live there 
in reasonable bodily health until they arrive on these shores, and 
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if they were not in reasonable bodily health at the time of thedir ar- 
lival, they would not be admitted imdei the immigratioii regula- 
tions. Among those who have been living five years xmder the free 
and glorious flag of America, we find that destitution brouglhit about 
by illness has increa-sed from 13 percent in the finst to 35 percent 
after the fifth year; and I suppose that if we carried our figures 
on a little beyond the fifth year we would find less sickness be- 
cause culminated in death. Think of it. These men who come 
to us with hope high in their hearts; come to us beoause'they 
want to avoid the persecution whidh has driven them away from 
home; come to us because, as Mr. Levi said on Monday, there 
is behind them an irrepressible force wMch compels them to oomie 
— ^these men come not to life; they come to dieath. Tlhis problem 
with which we are dealing, bear it in mind, this problem is not 
a problem of figures. We are dealing not with cases, but with 
people; we are dealing with Uve men and women, with live men 
and women and children, and we are dealing with them as, before 
God, we would not deal with cattle- I do not believe that the 
Jews of the United States know what they are doing. I do not 
believe that the men and women whom we know to be humane 
men and women, men and, women who love their children, wtho 
love their kind, would knowingly be guilt}' of the enormous orime 
of which they axe guilty. Mr. Levi told us the other day of a 
little girl who came to sell a paper at 11 o'clock at night in a 
cafe. A little girl. Thousands of little girls ! You, my friends, 
in Chicago, my friends in Philadelphia and in Pittsburg, do you 
think you have a problem ? Why, you are not in the kiLadergaxten. 
We have a problem. We have a problem because you are not 
doing your duty. We stand here at the seaboard and say ibo every 
immigrant, foroed here as they are: "Gk)d bless you; we are 
giad to see you,^' and until tiie very last man oomes wihto 
wants to come, I, for ooe, shall say with my assocdates, 
*'We are glad to st^* you.'' But tlnat is not aill. We 
stand here at tlie seaboard, but wo of Xew York can not take 
care of the whole United States. You have got to do your duty. 
You have got to recognize that these people ore as much your 
brothers, your sisters, your children, as they are ours, and unless 
you do, unless you do so recognize them, I don't know, nobody 
knows, what may happen. Y"ou have heard about the Ghetto in 
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New York. I 'suppose, perhaps — I want to make a liberal state- 
ment — I suppose there are perhaps 50 of us working in Jewish 
eharities in <New York— I do not mean in the United Hebrew 
Charities, I mean all the organizations together — I suppose there 
are 50 of ub who know something about the Ghetto; who really 
know what the Ghetto means. And then there are lote more who 
talk about it without knowing. And then there are tbousanda 
more who only heard there was a Ghetto when they read in the 
newspapers about the red-light district. We who think we know 
do not know. You can not even faintly apprehend what the real 
situation is. This Ghetto which has been described to you as 
being that part of the city which lies between Houston and Henry 
Streets, and between the Bowery and East River, covers in ex- 
tent about one square mile, and contains as many people as the 
city of Detroit. Now it ought to be the privilege of those people 
to live in such a God-blessed space as this city of Detroit has. 
But, instead of living as these people live, with sunlight and with 
trees and with fresh aix, they live — ^they do not live; they are 
packed away like raisins in layers, and packed down hard so as 
to make plenty of room for those who are to be pa-cked on top. 
That is barely a metaphor. That is almost the literal truth. 
Imagine putting 300,000 people into one square mile. Imagine 
what that means. I am not going to discuss the financial side of 
our troubles. Financially, if the rest of the country ds not pre- 
pared to help New York, New York will carry that burden. We 
have rich men to whom we can appeal, and we have men not 
60 rich who will help, and I do not propose to discuss the finan- 
cial side of this question at all. But while we can carry the 
financial biu-den, we can not carry the hygienic boirden, we can 
not carry the moral burden. We can, with money, relieve the 
actual hunger, but we can not, with money, relieve the physical 
conditions, because the amount of money required to relieve the 
ph}'sical conditions in the cit}^ of Neiw York is absolutely unob- 
tainable in the whole country. And we can not, with money, 
relievo the moral conditions. And therefore it is that I come to 
you and ask }xyu to do your share, to take the message home to 
your people. These people, -the men and women, are men and 
women many of them of the highest type intellectually and mor- 
ally ; many of them men and women who would put our own 
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childTem to shame intellectiially and morally, with chUdrea gronr- 
ing up, who see the future to which we are forcing them. Mr. 
Pels told us yesterday of the new restrictive law in Boumania. 
Unfortunately, there were very few of you here at the time he 
read his paper, and I will briefly restate what he stated. The 
Boumanian Govemment has passed a law prohibiting certain 
trades, being those in which the Jews were engaged, from being 
followied by foreigners, and all Jews are foreigners in Boumania, 
altbougih they and their ancestors have lived there for hundreds 
of years. They have passed a law preventing certain trades from 
being followed by foreigners unless the home government of such 
foreigners permits Boumanians to follow the same trade in such 
home government. Since there is no home govemmient of the 
Jews, and since Jews are foreigners, it is, without being expressed 
in words directly, absolutely a prohibition on the trndee hereto- 
fore followed by the Jews, so that they can no longer follow them 
in Boumania, and this law is to go into effect on the first of 
Juna That means that there must of necessity come a large 
number of Eoumandans to these shores, and, as I said before, so 
isjr as we are concerned, we want to extend to them a cordial 
welcome, and to say to thiem "God bless you.^' But shall we sen- 
tence them to five years in the Ghetto, because we know what five 
years in the Ghetto means? We know ten years in the Ghetto 
means imprisonment for life, because that is practically the end 
of the term. Shall we sentence them to imprisonment in the Ghetto 
at all, or shall fwe open out to them the broad and glorious spaoe of 
the West? We have in New York, out of five Jews, four 
Bussians, or Boumanians, and one German or American. The 
other day a gentleman present here in the Conference said to me, 
^T^Te want some of that Baron De Hirsch money in our city.^' 
I asked him, "How many Jews have you?^^ He replied, "eight 
thousand.^^ I said, ^^ery well, when you get 24,000 Bussians 
and Boumanians alongside of your present 8,000, you will have 
the right to ask some assistance from outside.'^ Now, I wish you 
would take that message home to your people. You who have a 
native or a German population of 5,000, get 10,000 Bussian and 
Boumanian Jews out of New York. You who have 50,000, get 
100,000 out of New York. Help us to open up that Ghetto ; help 
us to open up that Ghetto so that these men and women whom we 
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axe inviting here, — ^because we are inviting them in so fer as "Wie 
are not prohibiting 'them, — eo that these mien and womien may live. 
If your Charities Conferenoe is not a mere occasioai of getting 
together ibo hear yourselves talk; if tMs thing is in your hearts 
that ifi on your lips; if you really love your fellowman, as you 
say you do, for God^s sake open up that Ghetto. Give us the 
chancei, give us the chance to make men and women of these 
human bedngs ; give us a chance to put them on their feet. I do 
not want to rant, but this thing is too deep in my heart; I am 
too full of it. I cannot speak further. 

Chairman Senior, — Mere words seem entirely out of place 
after this appeal. There is hardly a dry eye in the house. It is 
the pathos of the Jewish question. I will not ask for any discus- 
sion. I will only hope that we will bear in mind what the speaker 
has said, that if this is not merely a social occasiionj, that if thisi 
dis not merely a gathering at which we comie to hear each other talk, 
to discuss petty matters, every one of us will go home with a high 
resolve to aid as beet we may and to the extent of our ability, the 
nioble work of our coreligionists in New York. (Applaaise.) 

Mrs. Pisko, — I would like to ask Mr. Sulzberger if one great 
trouble is not in those people themselves, in getting them to leave 
that sort of life? 

Mr. Sulzberger. — I want to say, although it has been said be- 
fore, that the Jewish Conference of Charities has made an arrange* 
ment and agreement whereby people are not to be sent without 
the consent of the communities to which they are con- 
signed. Now, personally, I tell you very franikly, I wtouid 
tear that agreement up without anybody^s consent. As a 
matter of fact, we have beeai waiting for consent, and 
the consequence is we are open only to receiving and not shipping. 
I don't know how many we could send ; but what we want first of 
all is to have you people tell us you will take them and we will 
struggle with the other problem., how to get them to go. Up to 
now, our hanids have been tied by this agreement that has been 
mada Whether you rescind that agreement or not it will break 
itself up because circumstances are bound to break it. But give 
us your consent to take and we will send what we can. We are 
glad to have you take them as our friend in Pittsburg has; that 
is to say, not to select them. That is really the thing we can 
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not do — ^to select and keep the remnants — because every commun- 
ity can bear a certain amount of those that are not up to standard. 
But if we drain off the ghetto and keep the bad, we still have the 
worst condition. You have got to take them the way they come. 
Dr, Leucht. — Mr. President, Mr. Sulzberger in his exceeding- 
ly pathetic address said that in the great cdty of Xew York there 
are perfiaps fifty only that kntow the true condition of things as they 
exist in the ghetto. How can he expect that the country at large, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific should know the situation in the 
city of Xew York? What chances has the coimtry to undierstand 
and comprehend that very pathetic situation, and how much is 
needed for help? Mr. President, it is verj- well to come to these 
few representatives that are assembled here from a few cities and 
have them go home and tell their people what they have heard of 
the terrible situation that threatens our country and, in fact, does 
exist already. Something ihas to be done, and some practical method 
must be adopted to acquaint the country with the true condition 
of things. How can it be accomplished? Believe me, ladies and 
gentlemen, not by hirelings that are paid to go out to our com- 
munities and tell in few words the condition. Some sacrifices, 
ladies and gentlemen, must be brought to bear. Men like Mr. 
Sulzberger himself, generous and unselfish, must go out into the 
country and tell the people what is required of them. Believe me, 
Mr. President, if a man like Mr. Sulzberger would go to the large 
cities of the United States and speak in such eloquent terms and 
in such a pathetic manner as he has placed the subject before you 
here, I have illimitable confidenoe that the Jews of America 
would come to the rescue. I would like Mr. Sulzberger 
to stand before a community in the city of Xew Orleans, as he did 
today when he nearly broke down here and could not speak an- 
other word, when his silence was far more eloquent than his iworda 
— (a}>}>laii9e). 1 can easily see the resubt should he speak thus 
to the people down South, who know nothing whatsoever 
about it. Xow, Mr. President, I ani not going to take 
up any time. I would not have spoken'>at all if I had been im- 
pelled by my own feelings, but I do claim \e should do something 
to bring this subject before the country^ tJ( send out the proper 
men, who are identified with the charities oAXew York to go out 
and speak; and I know enough about the listory of my people 
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to know that there will mot be one community that will not come 
to the rescue. (Applause.) 

Rabbi Bypms. — I amj not going to make a lengthy speech this 
morning. 1 wish to empihiasize what Dr. Leucht lias said : there is 
mo willingness on the part of the snuall Jeiwish dommunities through- 
out the West and South.' to receive the Roumanian Jews. There Ib 
a woeful lack of organization, anid when a problem of this sort 
confronts a community of the size I represent, the whole burden 
falls usually upon the rabbi. And even though the rabbi be strong 
yet he is human and wiith limited powers, and has other obligations 
besides taking care of Roumanian refugees. For the last two 
years I worked 25ealously to bring Roumanian refugees to the 
city of St. Paul. We placed there at least thirty-five people, 
and I assure you that it required immense work on my part to do 
it. Not so much to place these men, but to receive them, to find 
lodging for them, to see business men who will employ them, to 
settle their quarrels with bosses, to pet the bosses, rub them down 
whenever they don^t do the work right, go to the bosses and tell 
them : you must be patient ; you must do this and tha;t. One man 
can not do it. What we need is men of the calibre of Mr. Sulz- 
berger and Mr. Levi to come to communities like St. Paul, Minne^ 
apolis, Milw:aukee and others, and gather the Jews of these com- 
munities, organize them into committees, into bureaus, into sys- 
tems, so that this question can be handled logically, anid we will 
have no difficulty in placing refugees anywhere. I can use at 
least thirty more in St. Paul. But I personally can not do the de- 
tail work, because my congregation will soon find out I am not 
attending to their work. Let some representative Jew come to 
St. Paul and waken the enthusiasm of the people — ^they need no 
enthusiasm — ^but organize them and have a secretary, paid or vol- 
unteer, who will attend to the details, and your humble servant 
pledges himself here before this august assemblage to do all in his 
power and to devote every energy at his oommand to for\\iird 
this great work. 

Mr. Pels. — I come from <a city, a/ seaboard city, Baltdmore, and 
I want to say, Mr. President, on the subject now before us that 
it is one of the utmost impori:ance, and I think we ought to dis- 
cuss it a little longer. I want to say for Baltimore that in the 
year 1881-2 we received as many, proportionally, of the Russian 
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Jews as any city in the coimtry; that the citizens weait out 
from mormng until night for three months and longer and secured 
homee, and did everything in their power to make tihose people 
feel at home. Not only we did that, but representative men 
of our city had to give personal bonds for many of these 
people, or they would not have landed- We had to inter- 
vene with the authorities in Washington to see that those 
people could land. They were refused adooission to our shores. 
N^ow we have today a community pf 40,000 Jews, half of 
whom are Russians, and we ihave done by them as well as any city 
in the Union in proportion to population. TMs question of the 
Roumanian immigration is one that ought to interest us, as Mr. 
Sulzberger has very properly stated, and it is very important for 
this conference to do something that will show ub the way. We 
ujsed to get $500.00 from the Baron de Hirsoh fund for those 
people. What do we get today? The paltry sum of $200. Many 
members of our committee had to resign because we could not 
get the money.. Now I would Idke to say if there is a fund in 
New York to help us help these people, for G-od^s sake, see to it 
that we get some of it. If this immigration is coming I think 
it is proper that the means shall be provided by which we can help 
these people and do all we can to make them good and helpful 
citizens^ which I know we can do ; and I agree \^th the gentleman 
who spoke last that there should be men to go through every com- 
munity in this countr}^ to bring the situatioai before them, to 
see that these people are taken oare of when they do come, as come 
they must and come they will. 

Mr. Berkowitz. — I just wanted to say a word in regard to the 
experience of a western city on this proposition of helping to 
clean out the ghetto. At the convention of the B^nai B'rith, held 
at the city of Denver, two years ago, our members came home fired 
with a determination to do something, because Mr. Leo N. Levi 
arose in the convention and said: Gentlemen, it is' your business. 
And that was the first thing we knew a.bout conditions in the 
New York ghetto. I do not suppose that we differ in Kansas 
City from othier cities of like size. We are not different in want- 
ing to do our share and to help to carry those emormouis responsibili- 
ties of the Jews of America. I recognize the force of what some 
of the gentlemen hjave said, that men of strength and power and 
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eloquence and force should . go out in the communities and tell 
them of the conditions and ask them to lend a hand. There axe 
Jewish newspapers spreading the gospel of those conditions — or 
are they hiddDg them under a bushel for fear the world might 
leam of the conditions of our Jewish families. Let us look under 
the cover and let us tell our Jewish press if they do not recognize 
the importance and the responsibility that Hes upon them that 
thiis information must go out first through their papers to the 
people in the outlying districts, not in the larger cities, because 
they have their full quota of the responsibility; but in the 
smaller communities. I am heartily ashamed of the little work 
we have done in Kansas City. Mr. Levi said yesterday to me that 
we did very well, but I say it requires great qualities of bravery 
on the part of the men who are receiving fifty thousand a year 
and are satisfied if the country outside take oflE their hands twenty- 
five hundned. I want to say we must clean the gheae 
it is up to us — ^to us, the representatives of this whole couiitr}. to 
take this message home, and if ^ve can not have Mr. Leo N. Levi 
and Mr. Sulzberger to do the talking for us, let every city send out 
its misaionaries throughout the South and West, anound the dozen 
cities represented here today, and let them give the Jewish people 
of this country an idea of the conditions that must be met. 

Mr, Rubowitz, — Mr. Sulzberger was very interesting in every 
particular. The first point he spoke about was the working room, 
of which I would like to. say something. We have also a work- 
room in Chicago. We have introduced in our work-room the mak- 
ing of neckties. We try to make our work-room a real work-room. 
That is to say, that every woman in that work-room shall leam 
how to work. We have graduated six or eight women, some of 
whom came of their own accord and told us, we do not require 
your assistance any further; we can make a living for ourselves. 
Xow, that, I think, ojs a great deal. The question which is 
uppermost does not seem to be to take care of the immigrants, 
because during the year of ^91 and ^92 we took care of all the im- 
migrants. The question now .seems to be with the ghetto at New 
York, which is overflowing, and N"ew York people would like the 
assistance of the South and North to help them take care of the 
overflow. We are in the same boat in Chicago. If New York has 
300,000 Jews in the ghetto, we have 100,000. I had a New York 
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gentleman, a young man, for whom I have a great deal of respect, 
last week in the city of Chicago, and I went around with him 
to show him our ghetto. He toM me that Chicago, he was con- 
vinced, had a ghetto proportionately like New York, with this 
diiference — we had plenty of air and plenty of light dn Chicago, 
which they do not have in New York. But I ask you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that when you think of New York also think of Chi- 
cago, and remember that we have 100,000 Jews in Chicago. 

Chairman Senior. — We will now proceed to the question of 
^^Transportation.'' 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION TO 
THE SECOND CONFERENCE OF JEWISH CHARI- 
TIES, AT DETROIT, MICH. 

Max Herzberg^ Chairman. 

When the organization of this Conference was eflEected in Cdn- 
oinnati in 1899, those who were present at that meeting agreed 
that if there were no other valid reasons for a undoai of Jewish re- 
lief organizations, the formulation, and construction of a series of 
rules governing the question of transportation of dependents would 
be sufficient. And if this Conference had done nothing else the 
rules that it adopted and which have been enforced and followed 
by the different constituent societies would be ample justification 
for its €jxistence. 

Theretofore, the relief societies of the different cities had been 
frequently engaged in epistolary warfare over some poor unfor- 
tunate, whose right to refuge and relief was denied and disputed, 
and much ill-feeling was engendered, not only among the organiza- 
tions, but in some instances between the officers of such. 

Frequently, a man out of employment and believing that an- 
Ofther cit}" offered better opportunities, although without any tan- 
gible evidences of such chances, made application for transporta- 
tion, and, without any dnvestigatian, was readily granted tickets 
by the society of the city in which he lived, whose officers were 
only too glad to relieve themselves of one who was either a de- 
pendent upon charity or, by reason of his lack of employment, like-, 
ly to become so. 

It is the natural desire of the individual to better his social 
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and economic condition and, in furtherance of that desire, to move 
from place to place to seek a proper market for his energy and 
ability. Of course, the right of the individual must not alto- 
gether be disregiarded, and if a favorable opporininity is presented 
the chance to improve it should not be denied to him. It was, 
however, tihis encouragement of what, in most cases, proved to be 
a fruitless search for better conditions anid merely a transfer of 
a burden from one city to another, that was sought to be prevented 
by the transportation agreement. 

There is no reason why a person should be sent from one city 
to another without some inquiry being made as to the opportuni- 
ties presented. There are, of course, instanoee in which a change 
would prove beneficial to all concerned. The individual who has 
become accustomed to receiving alms, to get his daily bread with- 
out having earned it, relates his individual eflEorts to make his 
own living, and gradually, but surely, becomes pauperized, loses 
his sense of independence and then it may be wise to aid hnrn and 
encourage him to explore new fields. 

However, such efforts should not be made at the cost and ex- 
pense of another community. Such instances gave frequent cause 
of compladnt, due to the fact that societies lent too willing ears 
to the pleas that in some other city work might be found, and 
that it was unjust and inhuman to deny to any man the opportun- 
ity to better his condition, and that even the faintest chance should 
be grasped at rather than that the applicant should continue in 
idleness and eat the bread of charity. 

Frequently an applicant for transportation who had a valid 
daim for such form of relief, was obliged to tell Ms story in a 
dozen different cities en route to his destination, because the or- 
ganization in the city from which he started did not care to as- 
sume the entire expense of his trip and felt that it ought to be 
divided among as many as possible, which belief was generally 
shared by the city next in order. I know of a case in which a 
person living in a western city and desiring to get to New York 
and from there return to Europe, was provided with a letter of 
introduction and a ticket to the nearest large city, and this letter 
was vised by at least eight relief organizations of different cities 
who passed him on from one to the other. The trip to Xew York 
direct would have taken him no more than thiri^'-six hours, but 
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in this maimer he was detained more than ten days^ compelled to 
hunt up the officers of societies in each town^ to b^ his daily 
bread and to rehearse over and oyer again the story of his suffer- 
ings. 

•Another bone of contention between the societies was the case 
of the woman seddng her husband with the intention eitiier to 
punish him or to persuade him to return to his home and provide 
for his family. Such women usually failed to accomplish either 
of these purposea The failure to punish was due generally to 
the defective legislation in most of the cities of the Unions which 
do not make family desertion a misdemeanor. Tbe wife who fol- 
lows her husband to another city to punish him generally learns 
that when she has him arrested the Court miakes an order again^ 
him for support, which order he dutifully recognizes by moving 
to some other city, where the performance might be repeated if 
she be successful in the game of hide-and-seek. 

It was equally futile by reason or tears to bring back the de- 
serting husband. The man who can abandon wife and littie 
ones to want and privation is likely to listen unmoved to pleas of 
duty and honor, and, finally convinced of the futility of her ef- 
forts, the unfortunate wife is obliged to go to the society for aid, 
either to remain and become a burden indefinitely, or to be sent 
back to the city where she was originally furnished with trans- 
portation. The evils of family desertion can not be remedied by 
giving tickets to the wife to hunt her recreant husband, not, ai 
least, until adequate legislation is provided that will enable the 
courts to deal efltectively with the offender after he has been 
arrested. 

Not only the deserted wife, but the wife sent for by the hus- 
band unable to support himself, was another frequent source of 
trouble. The man, believing he could support his family upon the 
same amount that it cost him for board, wrote to his wife and the 
aooiety to which she applied was generally only too pleased to 
grant the transportation, and the family, arriving at this new des- 
tination without adequate provision for maintenance and support, 
gradually, but surely, became a burden upon that city. 

The foregoing are a few instances of the nmny caees which 
disturbed the serenity and harmony of the Jewish charitable or- 
ganizations of the Unii^Mi States. The ready and instant adop- 
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tion of the transportation agreememt was an evidence that these 
matters bad engiag^ the attention of all those who were actively 
interested in the work of charity organizations. 

T)ie executive commiittee of the Conference, desiring to ascer- 
tain the measure of success that the rules had obtained, sent out 
a circular letter to each of the constituent societies, in which the 
following questions were propounded : 

1. To what extent has your organization observed the rules? 

2. What infractions of tihe same have come under your notice; 
if any, whether by members or nonnmembers of the Conference; 
and name of organization ? 

3. What action have you taken in reference to such vdolationa? 

4. Have your expenses for transportation increased or de- 
creased; and in either event, was such increase or decrease the 
result of these rules? 

5. There being practically four classes in connection with 
which these rules are to be observed: (a) those desirous of bet- 
tering tftieir condition through employment, etc.; (b) those wish- 
ing to improve their health or physical condition; (c) newly-ar- 
rived persons or families desiring to be forwarded to friends or 
relaitives; (d) wives in search of truant husbands; what has been 
the proportion of such cases falling under >x>ur notice, and what 
has been your experience in regard to same? 

6. Generally, what has been the effect of the operations of 
theae rules, first, as far as the organization is concerned; and 
second, as to the beneficiary or applicant? 

Answers were received from societies representing the follow- 
ing dtieei: Baltimore, Md. ; Buffalo, N. Y. ; Cincinnati, Cleveland 
and Columbus, 0.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Galveston, Tex.; 
Los Angeles, Cal. ; Mdlwaukee, Wis.; Montgomery, Ala.; New 
York, N. Y,; New Orleans, La.; Peoria, 111.; Philadelplhia, Pa.; 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Rochester, N. Y. ; St. Paul, Minn.; St. Louis, 
Mb. ; Salt Lake City, Utah ; San Francisco, Cal. ; Washington, D. 
C. ; and Wheeling, W. Va. 

The almost unanimous tenor of their replies was in favor of 
the agreement and its continuation. 

In answer to the first question' nearly every one of the 
societies asserted that they had faithfully observed the rules. Peo- 
ria, with perhaps an exaggerated idea of conscientiousness, com- 
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pladned that the exaxjt observance of the rules was an impoeei- 
bility, but that they had done the best they could. San Francisco 
also reported that they could not strictly adhere to them, as in 
very many instances they furnished transportation to people for 
whom they could save some money by securing tickets at charity 
rate. 

In answer to the second question there were very few instances 
of infractions of the rules by members of the Oonf erenoe. There 
were many replies indicating that cases had come under the notice 
of the societies in which the offending cities were not members of 
this conference. Los Angeles and Denver both reported instances 
of infraction by members of the Conference. These are both cit- 
ies to which people in search of health and renewed vigor are 
generally sent, and it is only too likely that tiie rules are not as 
rigidly enforced where life itself is at sibake. In the cases re- 
ferred to by Los Angeles, the infraction was reported and referred 
to the societies concerned, and in one instance, at least, the money 
which they were obliged to expend by reason of the violation of 
the rules, was refunded to Los Angeles. Denver referred one in- 
stance to the executive committee for adjustment; but inasmudh 
as the city complained of was no longer a member of the confer- 
ence no effective action could be taken. 

Nearly every society reported that its expenses for tmnsporta- 
tion bad decreased within the last two years, and without excep- 
tion in such cases they attributed that result to the adoption and 
enforcement of the transportation agreement- 
Most of the cases for transportation coming to notice of the 
different societies were those who were desirous of securing employ- 
ment and bettering their conditions in that way, with the ex- 
ception of the Texas cities, Denver and Los Angeles, whose cases 
fall under Class B — ^those wishing to improve their health or 
physical condition. 

Most of the societies have had, by reason of the increased im- 
migration, a number of cases falling under Class C, but all re- 
port a great falling off in those applicants designated as Class D — 
wives in search of truant husbands. 

The unanimous verdict of the different societies is that the 
rules have proven beneficial not only to the organization, but what 
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after all, is more important/ to those in wihose welfare the organi- 
zation is interested. 

In answer to requests for suggestions or alteration and im- 
provement of the agreement, there were none submitted which joux 
committee recommends for action. We believe that the rules as 
they are at present constituted while they may be by no means 
perfect, are, nevertheless, such as, if properly enforced, will an- 
swer all the requirements of the situation. There are no means of 
compelling the various societies to live up to these rules, but if the 
experience of the past two years is any indication as to the future, 
your oammittee believes that a distinct advance will be made in 
the problems that confront us all. 

We are all working for a common purpose, and although miles 
may divide us, there is very little difference in the character of 
the work and the people whom we all are endeavoring to help. 
Those whom we assist in the East should be subjects of interest 
to their coreligionists all over the United States. If this Con- 
ference has had any value, and if it is to attain permanency, we 
must outgrow any local or selfish considerations and be brought 
to realize that the welfare of one is the concern of all, that there 
is no reason why Philadelphia, New York and Baltimore, because 
of their geographical situation, should have greater burdens thrust 
upon them than other cities equally as able to share in assisting 
iihe suffering and relieving distress. Especially must it be the duty 
of this Conference to impress upon those who reside in the smaller 
towns of the Union that they have responsibilities which they have 
no right to shirk. 

Many complaints have reached the committee that persons as- 
sisted by the Eoumanian Belief Committee of New York, the Re- 
moval Office and other organizations, have drifted into other towns 
than those to which they were oxiginally sent, and in that way, 
beoame burdens upon the charitable societies. 

This Conference had no jurisdiction over the Roumanian Re- 
lief Committee and could not dictate its policy nor supervise its 
operations, but, from some knowledge of the herculean tasik im- 
posed upon that organization and of the difficulties under which 
they labor, the wonder is not that some complaints have been made, 
but that so few should have reached our ears. 

If any alteration or changes are to be. made in the question of 
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transportation they should be directed especially in two lines: 
first, thoee affecting the rights of the eastern cities to furnish 
transportation to recently-arrived immigrants who have acquired 
no settlement; and secondly, a more rigid accountability to those 
cdties where persons are sent in search of health, particularly to 
Denver and Los Angeles. 

The Committee has no recommendations to make, but merely 
advances these thoughts for your consideration. 

There seems to be some complaint that investigations are not 
promptly made, and that the telegraph is not resorted to more 
frequently. If an applicant should be sent away the relief ought 
to be accorded promptly to be of aijiy advantage to him, and we ask 
from our members a more hearty cooperation in the matter of in- 
vestigations made for other cities. Requests have also been made 
for revision and enlargement of the code; and we believe that 
this might be advantageously done. 

Mr, Sulzberger. — I move that the Executive Committee be 
directed to modify the rule in reference to transportation to con- 
form with the suggestion made by Mr. Herzberg. 

The motion was seconded. 

Chairman Senior. — It is moved by Mr. Sulzberger that the 
Executive Committee be authorized to make such modification of 
the transportation rules as they may deem fit, in conformity with 
the suggestion made by Mr. Herzberg in his paper. As I under- 
stand, it is desired to give to the Executive Committee such 
latitude. 

Mr. Sulzberger: — That they shall formulate the rule in accord- 
ance with their own judgment. 

Mrs. Pisko. — I would like to ask whether the Eemoval Bureaiu 
has done anything in any way upon this subject? 

Mr. Levi. — Xot along the lines in which the Removal work 
has been accomplished. 

Mrs. Pisho. — This work is likely to be continued by the Re- 
moval Bureau of Xew York. It is true that there have been a few 
complaints as to the Removal Bureau. 

The Chair. — Many? 

Mrs. Pisho. — Not a great many ; but it has nothing to do with 
this conference in the first place. In the second place, the work 
of removal is likely to be continued by this Removal Bureau and 
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not by the constitueait societies of this conference, and let me tell 
you, in this Conference we have got to consider the greatest good 
for the greatest number. And our transportation rules must work 
the greatest good for the greatest number. It seems to me that 
the removal of immigrants from New York in the first place does 
not come at all under our Conference rules. It is the very 
keynote of the Jewish charity question of this country, and 
I do not believe it is necessary to change the transportar 
tion rules of this Conference on account of that particular 
kind of removal. That will be done just the same outside of 
this Conference. And one more thing I want to say in connection 
with this subject: People have come to me and have said: here 
we are handicapped ; it is utterly impossible for us to send people 
who we know will be ail right, simply because that city won't 
say we may send them. Why don't you take it upon yourselves 
to send those people, and if they become a burden, be prepared to 
shoulder the burden ? You can do that any time. 

Mr. Rubowitz. — If you allow JST^w Yoffk, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore to send :new arrivals wherever they want to, they will 
simply do dt. They wall ask the immigrant, Where do you want 
to go, St. Louis, Cincinnati or Chicago? and they will be sent 
there. I say, then, it is well to think before you vote. 

Mr. Mitchell, of Boston. — Boston has deliberately broken the 
law, and I doubt there has been one complaint made against Bos- 
ton. We must not forget one thing and that is that New York 
is not doing all the work. It is also Philadelphia and Baltimore 
and Boston. What are you going to do with a family of children 
living in Boston whose parents are in San Francisco? Are you 
going to send these famdlies to their relatives? We have broken 
the law, and I am proud to say we have, and we shall do it again. 
The Jewish community all over the world is one, and every city 
is the same, and we must help each other. One provision should 
be made in that law, that only such families should be sent as 
have letters to their relatives and friends, so that provision should 
be majde for them. 

I would suggest this: that you consider the seaports of this 
country have arrivals every day or every week, and that this law 
is too strong; and I hope the change as suggested by the Chair- 
man of the Committee will be accepted. 
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The Chair. — We have a motion before us, and that nnotion 
is to give the Executive Committee a certain amount of latitude. 
Are there any further remarks on the question? 

Dr, LeiLcht—cl think it is one of the most dangerous motions 
ever offered. What they want to reach they will never reach in 
this way. It means to authorize the gentlemen in New York to 
send anyone they please, to any community, without asking that 
community whether they want them or not Grant that it will 
succeed. What will be the consequences? That the communities 
in the country will rebel agadnist them and return them, whether 
they want them returned or not. The rules so far adopted have 
worked admirably. Now' we are better informed. Give us a chance 
to go home and speak to our people the truths. I think this motion 
should be voted down, because it is exceedingly dangerous. 

Mr. Lowenstein. — It seems to me that while the Conference is 
Listening to the addresses of the gentieman from New York, their 
ideals and their hopes, we feel we should go back and teU our 
people of the situa.tion in New York lamd do our best to elevate 
it; and yet at the same time we refuse here to allow our Executive 
Committee to take any steps to do anything for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose. This amendment does not contem- 
plate dealing with residents of New York. The amendment does 
not allow New York to send out the resident poor to other cities. 
All that it is desired to accomplish by this amendment is to al- 
low New York to take such steps as will meet the conditions of the 
new arrivals. It seems to me if this amendment be passed with 
proper safeguards, there can be no objection, if we are sincere in 
our desire to help New York. Some provisdon should be made 
to instruct New York to notify the communities where the immiA 
grants are to be sent. With proper regulations I see no reason 
why we could not adopt this amendment. 

Mr. Bijur. — I do not believe technically that it makes the 
slightest difference whether this amendment is carried or not. 
But it is of consdderable importance to this Conference and to 
us in New York whether the spirit that actuates this amendment 
be carried or not. New York is not bound by what is done by 
this Conference, though the United Hebrew Charities is, and has 
been and will continue to be. And the gentlemen who have been 
in charge of the removal work in the city of New York, such as it 
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is, feel that they are morally bound by these transportation rules, 
and they have done nothing to violate either the letter oa: the spirit 
of those rules; but neither this Conference nor anything can 
prevent any group of men in New York or elsewhere from sending 
people out of New York, Baltimore or any other place to any other 
eity in these United States. 

Dr. Leucht. — Do you mean any organized body? 

Mr, Bijv/r, — Any organized body — ^yee. 

Dr. Leucht. — We have state laws to deal with that. 

Mr. Bijur. — This amendment virtually brings up here the 
question whether or not the members of this Conference are going 
to try to do something positive, affirmative and aggressive to solve 
the difficulty in New York, which is the difficulty of the Jews in 
the United States. I think that has not been seen through this 
question. • There are two questions dn New York. There is the 
question you have in every city and throughout every community 
in the United States, the queetdon of your taking oare of your local 
poor anid of doing it in detail, what is called in farming, intensive 
work. We hc^ve that in New York and we are doing that. That 
work is represented by the United Hebrew Chairities and all the 
other institutions not found in other communities. But that is 
simply our piroblem-, as it is your problem. 

If the institutions of New York wanted to deal with the poor 
and dependent and infirm Jews who are now in New York, they 
would have to be five times as large, and they oould not do it 
anyhow, as long as they live in that square mile of territory. The 
problem of transportation is the problem, and it is no more New 
York^s problem than it is Cincinnati's problem, or New Orleans' 
problem or San Francisco's problem. Now, how are you going to 
deal with that problem? Are you going to set up an artificial 
rule and feel yourself technically bound by it ? If you do that, 
ae well go and say we are not going to do anything to solve the 
problem. If your transportation rules did what they were intended 
to at the time they were passed, it is changed now. We understand 
the situation better than then, but if they are intended to cover 
the evil they have admed at, keep them for that purpose, 
namely, don't let any relief aeeociation siend its dependent poor 
or paupers, or the people who are in any way unable to get along, 
to any other place and force them upon any other commimity. 
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Any institution that does that ought to be ashamed of itself^ aad 
I sincerely believe that not one of the institutions represented in 
this conference ever has done that knowingly. Now, that rule is 
intended to cover that particular evil ; but the point we from New 
York are trying to drive home here is that there is a question and 
a need altogether apart from the local relief done in New York. 
Now, you have heard a great deal about it, but if I may have your 
indulgence, I feel thds subject so deeply and my colleagues feel it 
eo deeply, I trust you will indulge me a few moments. The ques- 
tion we have to deal. with is this: You have millions of Jews in 
Russia and 300,000 Jews in Roumania who are not permitted to 
live there. They are not permitted to live. They have got to 
get out. I do not believe you know to what extent the restrictions 
upon them go. It is not persecutioai. Tlhey are forbidden to earn 
a livelihood. Their children can not go into the schools; their 
sick can not get into the hospitals. They have got to get out. 

Mr. Rubowitz. — I would like to ask a question: Is it ao in 
Russia as it is in Roumania? 

Mr. Bijur. — I have never been lin Russia, but I have been told 
that the feeling against them is so bitter that even an American 
Jew, bom under the American flag, can not travel in Russia. I 
think a country that thus treats an American Jew makes it pretty 
difficult for a Russian Jew to live. Now, these people do not buy 
through tickets. They go to the place cheapest to get to and that 
is New York. They must get away; they can not get to 
Paris. The invitation to live in Paris during recent years has 
not been so cordial. I know "there are places in Central Africa 
they might live and possibly in Australia, but I do not think tiie 
conditions are good or the soil fertile. They seem to think that 
the United States is about the best place for them to live in, and 
they come to New York and haven't any money to go further, and 
that is the reason they come to New York and the whole seaboard. 
New York ds only a term for the seaboard. If they had money 
they would go to all the other places in the United States ; but they 
land in New York because they have not the money to go further 
and they have been landing thexe for the last twenty years. They 
are still landing there, and they can not get out. I know there 
are certain attractions there, but the real truth is they haven't the 
money to go further, anid that is the reason they stay with us. 
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Now comes the question: Are you going to let them soak there; 
are you gbing to let them rot there, for that is what they are dmng 
— trotting, physically, mentally, morally, notwithstanding all the 
little scmtdmng on the surface we are doing with our little local 
help? Axe you going to let them rot there, or ore you going to 
help us get them out? 1 appreciate much the invitation extended 
to Messrs. Sulzberger and Levi to talk about it in dift'erent parts 
of the country, and I am sure there are a dozen of us willing to do 
it, but invite us, go home and ask people to come to you, to ex- 
plain the situation. New York does not like to be put in the con- 
dition constantly of being asked whether it is trying to turn their 
dependent into other cities. Help us to solve the question. Do 
not help us by letting us send eight or ten selected people once 
a month. That is a very good thing, but just think of the fifty 
thousiand people that are landing in the city of New York, of the 
800 that have landed there now since this conference has been in 
session. Eight hundred Jews out of Eussia and Eoumania have 
landed in the city of New York and all of you together are now 
taking out of the city of New York ten or twelve or fourteen or 
eighteen; what does it amount to? Nothing! You have got to 
arrive at an appreciation of the seriousness of this question. Here 
are 300,000 or 400,000 of them who !have been denied every right 
of manhood and womanhood, who have come to this country as 
your forefathers and my forefathers, to get liberty- and freedom 
and a chance to become self-respecting citizens, and when they get 
to the port of New York and want to get out of that sink of cor- 
ruption that we have called the ghetto, they are met by a trans- 
portation rule. Rubbish! Leave your transportation rule where 
it belongs. Let it apply to the United Hebrew Charities; let it 
mean that paupers will not be forwarded from one city to another 
except under the rules you have; buit when it comes to this other 
question let us understajid each other, and let us understand that 
we are not going to set up any arbitrary technicalities to the solu- 
tion of a question which today looks like the question in New York. 
But I tell you, for I feel that it is so, in the city of New York to- 
day is being tried-out the experiment of whether Judaism is going 
to live to carrv out its -mission or not. And if it fails in New 
York through the lack of appreciation of the solemnity and mean- 
ing of that question by the Jews in New York, as well as by the 
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Jews of the rest of the Umted States, it will be a sad day for all 
of us. Therefore, Mr. President, I offer this suggestiooi — I do. 
it with a great deal of deference, because I came from New York — 
I offer this suggestion : that in addition to the amendment, which 
I hope will be passed, each member of this conference go back to 
hifl local community, and there organize a committee, capable 
and ready to cooperate with New York and that they communi- 
cate forthwith with New York to the effect that they will take 
from and through New York emigrants or the ghetto-dwellersi, 
any paupers and any dependents as they come to New York, and 
within the reasonable powers of each separate community. In 
other words, when this conference breaks up that the members 
will not drop this question, but that each locality organize a sep- 
arate committee capable of taking care of this question, communi- 
caite with Mr. Levi in New York, who will, I know, be only too 
ready to answer any further question. (Applause.) 
. The Chair, — ^W^e will have to put the question now. 

Mr. Mitchell, of Boston. — I move you extend the time to Mr. 
Levi. 

Mr. Leon Levi, — I agree with Mr. Koibowitz of Chicago, that 
this is not. only an important question, but it involves the most im- 
portant question that can come before the Jews of the United 
States, because it means. How shall we handle this removal prob- 
lem? and I want to say this: I do not believe it is necessary to 
change the transportation rules of the conference under which we 
have been operating during the past two years, because while they 
have not been binding upon the Independent Order of B^nai B'rith, 
nor upon the Eemoval Officers of New York, I can say that they 
have been, in the main, faithfully and justly observed. I have 
urged upon every member of the B^nai B^rith throughout the 
Undited States to observe the transportation rules of the Confer- 
ence; first, because they emanate from the Conference, and sec- 
ondly, becauise they are wise in themselves. And they have been 
observed, in what I think is the right spirit. And it is to that end I 
understand that the suggestion has been made to incorporate in 
the laws of the Conference the suggestion contained in the paper 
of Mr. Herzberg. It has been very truly said to you that the work 
in New York is a double work, a double question. One is a local 
question appertaining to New York only, and the other is the 
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fact that New York has to endure the entire burden. Now, I 
want to submit this suggestion, and I wanit to see how it comr 
mends itself to New York and other cities which are approaxjh- 
able as seaports. I want to say just what I can accomplish within 
a week — ^that 25,000 out of 50,000 Jews who will arrive in tihle 
Uniuted States during the next twelve months, based upon the 
past experience, will reach the United States at Chicago instead 
of New York. I oan raise enough m0nefy in New York 
in twenty-four hours to make it to the dnterest of the 
transportation oompandes to divert the traffic to Chicagio, New 
Orleans or any other place where they can enter the United States. 
Now, if that were done and they reach Chicago instead of New 
York, I ask you in fairness is it a Chicago proposition when they 
arrive there? And if not, is it a New York proposition, because 
they happen to arrive in New York? Niow, the answer to that 
question is the solution of this problem. If it is not New York^s 
proposition, whose proposition is it? Let me tell you how I was 
answered. When St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati and otlier 
places protest against these refugees sent out from New York 
to different towns dn the West and South, I ask them, shlall we 
keep them in New York? Do you know the oonditians heire? 
They said, yes, we know the conditions in New York. 
Shall we keep them in New York? And -they said, no; 
we recognize you are already taxed beyond your capcicity, 
and that it is dangerous for any more to go into the 
ghetto. Now, I sadd what is the last altemiative? Shall we go to 
Congress and ask Congress to exclude the Jews from the United 
States? and I asked that question of these cities. I ask it of 
you. Shall the United States close her doors against the perse- 
cuted Jews who are fleeing from Europe to the United States? 
Now, answer that question- 
Answer — No! No! 

And that is your answer and it is our answer. It is your busi- 
ness as much as it is our business. I will say another thing : that 
if the united relief societies represented in this Conference 
will appoint representatives and establish a bureau in New York 
to take care of the Jewish immigration problem for the Jews of 
the United States and become responsible for the solution of the 
problem, I will undertake to raise the money to run that bureau. 
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I have been invited ODid urged and beeet to divert this tide 
of immigration to other ports. It is a fact that thousands of them 
went to Oanada and througii Canada dirifted into the ports bor- 
dering on the lakes — Detroit, Chicago and other' places. W!ho 
stopped that tide? New York. These gentlemen you have heard 
speak here today stopped that. We offered them inducements to 
keep them from going througjh Cantida into the United States^ 
because the cities bordering on the lakes did not have the equip- 
ment for this work. But it would be an easy matter to have this 
tide of immigration, Ixheee fifty thousand people a year, not come 
to New York, but go to other cities. I could see to it that thou- 
sands of them went to N"ew Orleans or Boston or Philadelphia or 
Baltimore; and if we were to take a narrow contracted view and 
look only to the interest of New York and not take a broad sur- 
vey to the interest of the Jews, we would do it. Now, I have re- 
ferred to the connecting-link between the United States and New 
York, and I have always taken the poeitioni in New York 
ae I do now, that it is a mere matter of educadAon to make 
the Jews of the United States understand that this is their busi- 
ness as much as it is the business of the Jews of New York; but 
that they must measure up to their responsibility and not compel 
New York to resort to that drastic remedy which New York may 
be driven to of turning her back on the problem and seeing to it 
that these people who come to the United States come not through 
the port of New York. I contend that if the Jews throughout the 
United States do not see the situation fairly now, they can be 
educated up to it, and we have not yet come to the point where it 
is necessary for New York to take the selfish view other communi- 
ties have taken, and I use the word "selfisV advisedly, for, with 
the exception of a few communities in the United States, a selfish 
spirit has been displayed. Where a mistake has been made by ad- 
mimstraitive officers they not only look with indifferenoe, but with 
hostility upon the work; they have criticised it publicly and pri- 
vately; they ha.ve criticised you gentlemen who are sacrificing 
your time and energy and means to this work of elevation, and 
I want to resent that. 

It is the recognition of that fact which has brought me 
to my feet, and I say it not in indignation or anger, but by way 
of appeal to you, my friends, and I say I can demonstrate the 
justice of the appeal. There have been, for the la.st two years. 
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instainces where people have offered this arguiueiit^ and I have 
said^ oome to New York; oome at our expense; go down two or 
three days into the ghetto; go and stand two or three honrs at 
Ellis^ Island^ and then I have not a word to say. A gentleman 
from St. Louifi came to New York and spent three days there;^ 
and he went back the most devoted and ardent advocate of removal 
work that perhaps exists in the United States today; anid I say 
to anyone of you^ if you will come to New York and see how tiiesa 
people are crowded there and how they are compelled to live, ho<r 
tbej arrive, and observe all the circumstances connected wi^ it> 
you will become convinced that this is not a New York proposi- 
tton, and you will be derelict in your duly if you fail to take 
part of that burden on yourselves, as you would be derelict if you 
stood here and saw a poor human being starve before your eyes, 
and refused to give him a crust of bread. (Applause.) 

The Chair. — ^We can not sit here all day and discuss this 
question, profitable as it may be;, as the Executive Oommititee 
has marked out a program, and they have marked out more work 
than the Conference can do; and I must rule all further discus- 
sion out of order. The question now is as to the proposition sub- 
mitted to give the Executive Committee further autiiority to 
amend the transportatiiion rules, in such manner as they may see 
fit, as affecting the seaboard cities. On this question only mem- 
bers of the relief societies represented at this Conference can vote. 

Mrs, Pisko. — May I ask whether this motion is simply to leave 
this question to the Executive Committee? 

The Chair, — ^No; it is an authorization given to the Executive 
Committee. 

Mr Rubowitz, of Chicago. — ^I offer an amendment that it in- 
clude Chicago. 

Mr. Bijur. — ^We haven^t mentioned seaboard cities. We simply 
say the rules shall not apply to immigrants — ^new immdgmnts. 

The Chair. — This is the gist of Mr. Herzberg^s paper; if 
any changes are to be made in the question of transporta- 
tion thev should be directed especially, first, to those affecting 
the rights of citi€s to furnish transportation to recently arrived 
immigrants who have acquired setttemenit. 

Mrs. Solomon. — Before putting the question to vote may I 
ask that the line be drawn between those that have the right to 
vote and those who have not? 
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The Chdvr, — ^I have already defined that, that only members 
of the relief societies represented at this Conference can vote on 
that question. And each city has only one vote. The proposition 
is not definite in its nature. It merely gives the Executive Com- 
mittee authority, if they see fit, to modify the transportation nilee 
in accordance withi the ideas laid down in Mr. Herzberg's paper. 
I now wish to have a quick vote. 

Dr, Sale, — Before you put the question you have got to permit 
the delegationis representing the viarious societies to get together 
and decide among themselves as to how they want to vote. 

The Chair, — That is very true; and I hope they will get to- 
gether right away. 

Dr, Sale, — ^I take this position in the matter, that if the dele- 
gates are to vote upon this question intelligently they should not 
vote without a previous conference with their fellow delegates, 
having received no instructions whatsoever from their own con- 
stituent bodies whose representatives they may be. I do not wish 
to delay decision upon this question, but I believe it is the part of 
prudence and wisdom to delay this voting until the first thing 
this afternoon; and if you will permit me I will move the vote 
upon this question be deferred until the first business this after- 
noon. 

The Chair, — It seems to ire the desire to vote now, and I wiU 
call the roll. 

Dr, Sale, — St. Louis has been mentioned here as being one 
of the cities against ^ew York; but I believe it will become 
a new convert through the evidence that was obtained by 
one of our workers in St. Louis havrag been led through one of 
the ghettos in New York by Mr. Levi, and I believe it is due to 
our city to say that since that time this man, representing us in 
St. Louis, as well as others in our charitable organizations, have 
Hone their best towards helping the Committee in New York. 

Mr, Levi. — I cheerfully testify to that. 

Dr. Sale. — ^And we have placed 150 people in the city of St. 
Louis, who were sent out, and I want to say that heretofore the 
gentlemen who have shouldered this burden almost entirely, men 
from Xew York, have observed religiously whatever rules and reg- 
ulations were adopted by the Charity Conference at its first meet- 
ing. Although some of them repref^ented organizations tliat were 
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not bound to observe those regulations, they still abided by them 
and obeyed them, and I am willing to give my f nlleat confideinoe 
and unlimited trust, not only to the good judgment, but to the 
pure intentions and motives of those men who have asked a wider 
latitude in solving this problem which evem they admit they can 
not solve and do not understand. But one thing they ^ould be 
assured of; that is that all of us that are here today will give 
them our cordial support in whatever they find necessary to do to 
solve it. St. Louis, Chicago, New Orleans and all the larger cit- 
ies are distributing centers for these people whom they send out. 
They are expected to remain with us, but we are supposed to 
do what they are doing for the entire country. It will not do to 
have one man in New York tell us what we shall do; but we muBt 
decide for ourselves how we will best relieve them of the burden 
they have iu New York. Last year I was in the city of Sheboy- 
gan, a little place in Wisconsin, where there are thirty-five fami- 
lies of Russian, Roumanian and Galician Jews. These people had 
a congregation of their own. They have their own school, their 
own work. I was tdd they were the very best working people in 
Sheboygan, and they are these immigrants just coining to oar 
shores. We must constitute ourselves in St. Louis and Chicago 
into working committees as they have in New York, and set up 
a working machinery all through our states. 

The Chair, — The secretary will announce the vote. 

The Secretary. — The motion was carried by vote of 20 to 3. 

Chavrman Senior, — If I may take up your time for only a 
second, I wiant to make a suggestion, merely as a matter of ad- 
ministration. The last Conference decided that transportation 
questions should be referred to the Executive Committee, that is, 
where there were disputes arising under the transportation laws. 
Now the Executive Committee embraces the country from San 
Francisco to New York, and it is absolutely impossible to get 
quick action on a matter of that kind. Therefore I wlould like 
to have an affirmative vote, if possible, on this proposition, that 
instead of the Executive Committee having charge of this ques- 
tion, any question arisang for determination under the trans- 
portation rules sliall be submitted to a committee of three which 
shall be selected by the Executive Committee, and they to have 
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entire charge Dot only of decisions of these questions^ but of the 
machinery that is necessary in carrying out the work. 

Mr. Sulzberger. — ^I move the Executive Committee be so em- 
powered. 

Seconded and unanimously adopted. 

MOETGAGE LOAN SOCIETIES. 

♦ 

Rabbi Leo Franklin, Detboit. 

Mb. Pbesident and Membebs of the Confebenoe: When 
the subject with which this paper is to deal was assigned to me 
I hesitated about accepting it^ for several reasons. In the first 
place^ I felt incompefcent to deal with a subject in regard to which 
I had but meager knowledge^ and besides I believed^ as perhaps 
many of you do^ that the evil of the chattel mortgage shark as 
a problem in philanthropy^ was not actually pressing, outside the 
great metropolitan centers. Of course, I realized that there is 
many a poor man, even in our smaller cities, who has fallen a 
victim to the wiles of the unscrupulous money-lender, being com- 
pelled oftentimes to repay in interest many times over the amount 
of the original loan, and in the end destined to lose the pledge 
upon which the pittance wae secured; but I was convinced that 
the Free Loan Societies, ao ably described to us in Prof. Loeb^s 
paper, were amply competent to cope with the evil wherever it 
appeared. 

A careful perusal of aU the available literature bearing upon 
the subject of chattel mortgage loan societies and municipal pawn- 
shops, and an investigation of the benefits that have accrued to 
the imfortunate where they have been established, ha« indeed 
served to emphasize my previous ignorance of this subject, but 
at the same time it has made me an ardent enthusiast in r^ard 
to a form of philanthropy of whose possibilities, it seems to me, 
one dare without exaggeration speak in superlative terms. 

Pei^haps at the very outset it will be well to show, as I myself 
needed to be shown, that there is little in common between the 
Free Loan Society and the Chattel Mortgage Society, either in 
regard to the plan of their organization and conduct, or to the 
class of dependents whom they aim to relieve and benefit. The 
former is a philanthropy, pure and simple, and though immeas- 
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urably 9aperio>r^ in that it enables the redpieoit to keep his 
self-respect by fostering in him a sense of responsibility, it is 
yet only a 'higher phase of that old charity wihich took the form of 
'direct relief by gifts of money. Those who are helped by the 
Free Loan Society axe usually such as ©re well-nigh helpless, 
having nothing that they can call their own, and being frequently 
unfortunate enough to encounter greai difficulty in securing the 
two sureties necessary to sign their notes for the society. Fre- 
quently they have been helped many times before. Yes, it is 
not exceptional, thai refused at the door of the relief society, 
because of their too-constant coming, they have turned as a last 
resort to the loan society for an amount that, usually insufficiemt 
to give them a real start in Mfe, at best answers their temporary 
needs. The Free Ijoan Society, so far as it goes, is an' ideal phil- 
anthropy, and if I maintain that the Chattel Mortgage Loan So^ 
ciety and Municipal Pawnshop is an advance even upon it, I do 
not imply that the former is dispensable, or, in fact, in any wise 
to be improved upon as a mieans of helping the dass of unfor- 
timates who are iits special cara 

But the institution in which, through this paper, we hope to 
arouse your interest is more than a mere philanthropy; it is in- 
finitely more than a means of relief to the absolutely helpless — it 
is in effect a business proposition, philanthropic only to the ex- 
tent that it requires large-hearted men to create it and direct it 
on the one hand, and on the other, in so far as its business is to 
furnish at the timely moment the few dollars that may be neces- 
sary to save those hitherto self-sustaining and self-respecting 
from becoming dependents upon the charities, or whet is worse 
perhaps, falling victims to the rapacity of the professional chalr 
tel moirtgage shark, the philanthropy of the Chattel Mortgage 
Loan Society is the very highest, because it is preventive in its 
character. It has no dealings with the man who is absolutely 
helpless; but it furnishes a prop to the one who stands dangerous- 
ly near the verge of helplessness. 

It was the theory of the old charity that the virtue of the gift 
depended rather upon the degree of the need than the timeliness 
of the help extended. If I am not greatly mistaken in my in- 
terpretation of modem sociological thought, the new charity — 
that chaiity which sustains souls as well as bodies — ^has reversed 
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this theory so that it sets the timeliness of the gift above the ao- 
tuiai physical want of the recipient. In other words, there is 
more ethical value in the bestowal upon a man who has never 
dreamed of seeking charity and who has never needed to do so, 
the means of warding off impending collapse and thus maintain- 
ing his independence, than there is in offering to the one inured 
not only to poverty, but to beggary, the amoim.t, large or small, 
which, while setting him today where he was yesterday, will in- 
evitably leave him on the morrow no farther advanced than he 
has been today. It is the critical moment rather than the criti- 
cal condition that our philanthropists must seize upon. Believe 
me, I do not esteem' lightly the heart upon which the sight of 
physical suffering, or the cry of human wretchedness in any form 
is a demand for sympathy and help. I know that hunger is a 
condition which food and not theorizing must overcome. But I 
know also that the hungry wiU not starve, nor the naked go un- 
clothed, nor the homeless remain without shelter, so long as the 
human heart is as responsive to the cry of physical need as it is 
today. Wiherever we tiim in our great cities, splendid institu- 
tions, public and private, sectarian and non-sectarian, monument 
the eternally saving fact that we live in an age where, despite 
the pessimism that is rampant, selfishness does not control, but 
where sympathy and ready helpfulness are the very echo of the 
cry of suffering. 

But we are coming now to realize that there is something even 
better for us to do than to still thiat cry when it has sounded. It 
is to prevent the conditions out of which that cry is created. It 
is to reach out our help, not to the fallen, but the falling, not to 
give charity, but to overcome the conditions that make for the 
necessity of charity. 

In commenting upon an oft-repeated Bible expression, "When 
thy brother bec^ami^ poor with thee'' (Levit., 25), the sainted 
Dr. Liebman Adler calls attention to the fact that the writer 
of that remarkable section in Ltnnticus realized that he who 
is so reduced as to be undeniably poor has passed the period of 
sorest distress, and that poverty itself is not so hard to endure 
as the downward journey leading to it, from a position of aflBu- 
ence. And this is the conviction of the New Charitv' and the in- 
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spiidng purpose of the Chattel Mortgage Loan Society as a. phil- 
anthropic institution. 

Let it be clear, then, that an organization of this kind ex- 
tends its help not to the one who has ooUapeed, but to him who 
is threatened with submergence. Until the year 1894, when the 
first society of this kind was created in the city of New York, 
and even now, eixoept in the few oities where similar organizations 
have been establidied, the man ^T>eooming poor'^ had but one 
avenue of escape from becoming a recipient of charity, and that 
was the pawnshop or the chattel mortgage broker. Fearful and 
trembling he would take now a jewel, perhaps a precious heirloom, 
and exchange it for the few dollars which his hopeful heart told 
him he could repay in due time, even at the exorbitanit interest 
rates, which the law allowed the broker to charge, or giving a 
mortgage upon hiis few household goods, he persuaded himself 
tiiat now he had again the means of livelihood at hand. How 
futile was this hope you may conceive by a hurried glance at 
the interest chiarges which chattel mortgage brokers are allowed 
by law to make in some of our states at the present time. 

Ohio — They must pay annual license, $250; may charge 1 1-2 
percent per month. 75 cents for preparing mortgage, actual le- 
gal expenses for recording same (25 cents) and such ciharge a^ 
may be agreed upon in written contract for inspection (appraise- 
ment) of property, and indemndty for loss by fire when not in- 
sured. 

Arizona, any rate agreed on in writing; California, any rate 
agreed on in writing; Colorado, any rate agreed on in writing; 
Connecticut, 25 percent per annum; Florida, any rate agreed on 
in writing; Idaho, 1 1-2 percent per month; Illinois, 3 percent 
per month; Massachusetts, 18 percent on small amounts; Michi- 
gan, 10 percent if stipulated in writing; Wisconsin, 1 percent 
per month on chattels, pawnbrokers 2 percent per month; New 
Jersey, 2 percent per month; New York, on $100 or less 3 per- 
cent per month for the first six months, 2 percent per month for 
the second six months; on $100 or over 2 percent for the first six 
months, 1 percent for the next six months. 

To these charges, surely exorbitant enough in the first in- 
stance, unscrupulous brokers are accustomed to add a large per- 
centage for storage of the pledge, for airing, for wrapping and 
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for any number of other things^ including paper and string, so 
that it is not altogether wonderful that in a large number of 
cases the mortgagor not only loses his pledge, but pays the amount 
of the principal over and over again in sustaining his interest 
charges^ in the vain hope of being able eventually to regain pos- 
session of his jewels, his furniture, or his clothing, as the case 
may be. Obviously, the door of the mortgage broker — we mean 
the xmscrupulous one — leads not to freedom, but to haj;»d8hip,' to 
suffering and to the need of charily. 

And it was to meet this condition that the Chattel Mortgage 
Loan Society as a philanthropy was conceived. As has been in- 
timated, it is philanthropic rather in its object than in its organi- 
zation. Strictly speaking, it is a business corporation, conducted 
under the laws of the state, and it may be added, it has thus far 
been uniformly a most successful business venture to its pro- 
moters. 

Let us go into some little detail as to the method of opera- 
tion. The first organization of this kind was an offshoot of the 
Charity Organization Society of New York, and under the title 
'^The Provident Loan Society^^ began its active work in 1894. At 
that time a number of gentlemen, inspired by a Jewish banEer, 
who saw both the philanthropic and the business end of the prop- 
osition, banded together, and under a special act of the legisla- 
ture, incorporated under the title above given. Each of these 
gentlemen put into the treasury a very considerable sum of money, 
which being irredeemable was in effect a contribution, but which, 
none the less, was to pay them annually a dividend not exceeding 
6 percent. Thus, the interest of their gift came to them as regu- 
larly as if it had been invested in any other enterprise. But it 
was necessary to guard against the possibility of selfish methods 
creeping into the society and thus robbing it of its philanthropic 
purpose. This was accomplished in two ways. In the first place 
to the Associated Charities of the city was given the right of 
appointing one-fifth of the members of the boand of directors, 
while the mayor of the city and the head of every recognized chari- 
table organization, were ex officio oflBcers of the same board. 
Further, the corporation was prohibited from retaining more than 
one-half of its net annual earnings, being compelled to distribute 
the other one-half among the charitable societies of the city. 
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However^ a^ the work of the society progressed it beoaime evi- 
dent that in order to accoanplish the greatest amounit of good 
the working capital of the society would have to be miateiially inr 
creased. And how was this to be done? Briefly, it was deters 
mined that if the contributor to the society could also be a lender 
thereto, the benefit would be reciprocal, since the larger the work- 
ing capital of the society the more secure would be the lo€ui in- 
curred, land reversely the expansion of the philanthropic work of 
the society by meanfi of loans easily obtained, would aot as an 
incentive to many to increase their outright contributians. And 
soi, when shares of the capital stock were put upon the market 
liiere was little difficulty in disposing of them. The annual report 
of the society for the past year shows a net earning of 13 1-2 
percent on an average capital of $383,000 for 1901. Besidts no 
less gratifying, fnom a financial standpoint, have been uniform 
since the organization of similar societies, such as St. Bartholo- 
mews Parish, New York; the Workingmen^s Loan Assoda/tioin 
of Boston; the State Pawners* Society of Chicago; the Chiattei 
Loan Association at Baltimore and the Citizens* Miortgage Loan 
Company at OincinnatL 

It may be said that these societies are all noTi-sectarian, though 
in all of them Jews take prominent, if not leading, parts. 

What conoemfl us more, however, than the method of obtain- 
ing funds, a matter regarding which definite information is eas- 
ily obtainable is the manner of distributing the money, with 
special reference to the advantages accruing to the patrons of 
these societies over those who turn to the r^xdarly organized 
chattel loan companies. Primarily, the benefit is that already 
pointed out — ^the timielinese of the assistance rendered those in 
need of help, but absolutely without imposdng upon them the hu- 
miliation of asking for charity. They come to a businese house 
with a business proposition. Label the institution a charity and 
they would rather die than knock at the door. They are not de- 
pendents, but simply- unfortunates. They frequently have con- 
siderable property, which is, however, not readily convertible into 
money, or with which they are loth to part. They need only tem- 
porary help to free them from embarrassment. True, if they 
could not borrow they might have to beg. The chattel mortgage 
loan society makes them its borrowers. 
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Under its laws the pledge must be worth considerably miore 
than the amount of the loan required, in order to insure the so- 
ciety against loss. This is, of course, equally, if not more rigidly 
insisted upon by the regular pawnbroker. On the other hand, 
the interest charges of these societies are incomparably less. Thus, 
for instance, the legal rate in Illinois is 3 percent per month and 
extras, while the Pawners^ Society is incorporated under a statute 
prohibiting a charge of more than 1 percent In New York the 
act authorizing the incorporation of the Provident Loan Society 
contains this paragraph: "The Society shall not charge or re- 
ceive any interest on loans made by it of a greater amount than 
one-half of the interest which pawnbrokers are now authorized to 
charge by law." And so in every instance the interest rate is 
greatly lessened. 

But even this is not the greatest advantage, for however hard 
the interest rate, it is obvious that because of the small amount 
of the actual loan the charge in dollars and cents is never usually 
very much. But here is the diflBculty: The borrower from the 
usual brokers is compelled not only to pay his interest promptly, 
but also to repay the principal in one sum at a specified day and 
hour, else he loses his pledge. Under the laws of our more lib- 
eral institutions he can repay his loans in small weekly or month- 
ly installments — a. matter that seldom presents any, real difficxdty 
to hdm if he be reasonably provident and not particularly un- 
fortunate. Nor does he necessarily lose his pledge even if he 
absolutely fails to repay his loan and interest It must be held 
for him at least one year cifter the expiration of the time fixed 
for its redemption, when it may be sold at public auction; but 
even then the amoimt received over and above the actual indebt- 
edness to the society* must be turned over to him if called for at 
any time within two years after the sale has taken {daoa 

How like a Providence these societies have come to be to many 
small storekeepers and peddlers and clerks whom illness or other 
misfortune has rendered temporarily helpless^ may be diovm by 
the foUowing statistics: 

During the eight years of its activity ending Decanber 31, 
1901, the Xow York society loaned a total of $8,622,855.25 to 
382,531 persons, in amounts ranging from a few dollars to $250, 
but makinfiT the avera«[e loan less than $20, Of the total aniount 
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loaned more than $2,500,000 ds to be credited to last year's ac- 
count, during which time the number of borrowers had increased 
frt>m 14,000 in 1894 to 101,000 in 1901. The Chicago society 
during 1901 loaned $400,475 to over 22,000 applicants, making 
the average loan about $18.00. In Cincinnati, where the work has 
been more recently organized, the number of applicants is cor- 
respondingly higih and steadily growing. Moreover, the percenir 
age of those who- fail to repay their loans on the easy terms per- 
mitted is so exceedingly small as to be an additional argument 
both for the safety of the institution as a business proposition, 
and for its perpetuity as a philanthropic institution. 

I have thus but imperfectly outlined to you the workings of 
on6 of the creations of the New Charity, that to my mind is the 
miost effective preventive agency that we have yet been able to 
establish. It is an institution that must receive the approval 
of the most scientific student of the modem problems of poverty, 
since it is sure in the help it extends to the needy but no less 
sure in its maintenance of the self-respect and the human dignity 
of the recipient. The chattel mortgage loan society, rightiy con'- 
ceived and conscientiously conducted, is a deterrent to pauperism, 
an impetus to self-dependence, a preservative of the elements of 
manhood. Its help is real — ^what is more, its help it timely. 

May this convention, therefore, be inspired to look favorably 
upon its claims to consideration, to sympathy and to support. I 
thank you. 

Chairman Senior, — The Chair will have to recognize himself 
as having the floor. I regret that Dr. Fraoiklin's figures should seem 
to stun you, because they give particular prominence to the work 
carried on in New York, where, of course, in comparison, we all 
dwindle into insignificance; but the committee in assigning this 
subject had particularly on mind that this is a movement which 
could be carried on in the smaller towns and cities on this conti- 
nent. And it ds necessary for us to do somiething in this lir- • in 
order 'to maintain our self-respect and the good name of the J^ws. 
I am sorry to say that the chattel miortgage sharks who grind 
the face of the poor are almost exclusively Jews. And it is ad- 
visable that the better class of Jews dn the various communities 
in the country shall put themselves on record as frowning down 
the disreputable work that is done by these men. It is now two 
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yeniTS fliBoe the Cinciimati people have eetablished tbeir diattel 
moirtgage loan company. I am a member of tiie Ezecatiye 
Committee, and I ooniees when I am confronted by my Gtentile 
fellow-citizenB on IMb Execati/Te Committee I hang my head. I 
can not tell you how disgusting it ie to see the character of Uie 
work ihat we must fight We have a special department there to 
settle orerdiarges made by the sharks. TUmt iB^ when a man 
oomes in to us wishing a loaii and we find he is already mort- 
gaged by one of these people, we inyestigate to see whether he 
has not been overcharged. We settled a daim of $450 tiie other 
day for $137.50; and if it had not been just previous to our an- 
nual meetings and as the lawyer who had the matter in charge want- 
ed to get it into the statistics for the year^ we would not hive 
given the fellow $137.50 for his claun. This man had been in 
the hands of the shark for six years. We were perfectly convinced 
not only that he did not owe him $137.50^ but Ihat the shark 
owed him a lot of money. Tlie borrower could neither 
read nor write; he hadn^t preserved a scrap of paper^ and we had 
no way in the world of finding out what he did owe; and it was 
mere bluff on our part to offer the fellow $137.50. 

Dr, Frankel. — ^I would like to ask Dr. Franklin as to how 
many societies mentioned in his paper take loans on household 
goods. 

Rabbi Franklin. — All of them do. 

The Chair. — ^In CiAcinnati we make loads on household goods 
cmly. ♦ 

Dr. Sale. — ^I want to say we are all fully in accord with the 
spirit of the paper read here tiiis morning; and I want to say 
that in the city of St. Louis we attempted, about eight or ten 
years a^, to eetahlish just such an association as the g^entleman 
who read the paper before us has outlined. We did not succeed at 
that time, but the meeting with the chattel mortgage 
sharks in our dty did not canfie us to hong our heads, 
as there was not '>nie among their number who was a 
Jew. I want to say that in order to upset the testimony 
given by our chairman- And I want to say, while I fully endorse 
everything that Mr. Franklin has said, by way of a general 
justification for the highest idea of charity for the Jews, 
that what he has said i? fullv in line with the oldest 



Jdnd of diadty piadioed by tiie Jews; aad we nuut not Oill it 
the 'New Clarify, but tibe <dde6t diaxify amonig the JewB. "The 
mail who eoaiABR a man to support hgnifldf is greater even tiian 
be irbo gives diaxity.'' I bdie^e &eBe aaaoflaationa axe in. Uae 
with that dictmn. Greater is &e man who cauBee ano&er to do 
lor hrnrfflftlf ftan be who does for him,^ And Ihat is ihe principle 
wbodi nndedies all Saeee so-called new and modem charitable 
movementB and earterpiiBee. We ought to remeaaaber if we want to 
do OUT diaidtr a£ it ought to be done, the weU-epring &om which 
it :flow6 i£ ihe oM Judaimn to which we all feel lojaL ( Appknee.) 

We know theee sodetieB are wior&y of eepaiate organixatiQiH, , 
and I hope when we all go borne we will pot ouraelveB in line and 
meesme oarselTeB up to the standaid of the gennine good qiirit 
of Jewish chariiy. (Applaose.) 

Mrs. Solomon. — ^Dr. Sale has said mare loodlj than I can 
say it^ exad^ what 1 wanted to say^ and that is that 'be worst 
chattd mortgage eharks in oar city are not Jews. 

The Chaar. — ^I am gilad to hear it. 

Mrs. Solomon. — And I want to say Umi annthflr good ngii of 
tiiese soeieines is ihas: a friend of mane, a Bnsaian woman, told me 
that the societies of Chicago were practically driving oot of bnuDflii 
all of Hie Jewish bond brokers, and I ihoo^it the best day ihat 
ever shone for Hie Jews of this ooointry will be when the Jews axe 
out of the bond-brcMog and seoDnd-hand dothing business. The 
woik is exoellent, and ought to be extended thiou^ '&B onall 
towns. And I think when we go home we ehooild see to it that 
those whom we are trying to help, help ihemselTes. 

Theaa adjourned till 2 p« hl, same day. 

Wedi^ebday Apthenoon. 

The Conference was called to order by Chairman Senior, who 
said: 

In the abR*n<:^ of Mr. Gries, who was to oonduct the program 
this afternoon, I fihould Hke to have an expression of opinion 
from the delegateb rb to tlie course* to l>e ])TirBued in aider to fin- 
ish up the businees of the oonventiooL 

Mr. TJrrzhcrg. — Mr. Cbaarman, I move you that we proceed to 
tii4' <'l<*('tioTi of officers. 
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The motion was seoonded. 

The Chair. — If there is no objection it will be considered as 
adopted without a formal motion. 

Mr. Ora/wman, — I desire, in the absence of Mr. Mack, who is 
chairman of the Comanittee on Nominations, to place in nom- 
ination aj gentieman who has been heretofore selected 
imanimously as the * choice of the Conference, and a 
gentieman who is in every way capable for the position^ 
who has given entire satisfaction and has at all times discharged 
his duties to the great benefit of this association and credit to 
himself, Mr. Max Senior. 

Chairman Senior, — ^As the question refers to a privilege I 
yield myself the floor. Ladies and gentlemen, I had hoped that 
I wouM not be obliged to further explain my position in this mat- 
ter. I assure you that I appreciate very much the confidence 
which you evidence. It was not without due thought and deliber- 
ation thaA I wrote the paragraph of my antnu'a.1 report. It is 
not due to me that this movement is a success. This move- 
ment is nothing but an expression of tihe thought of the times. 
The time was ripe for it, and it came, and I am a mere 
accident. If I thought that the interests of this organiza- 
tion would be in any wise imperiled by the action I have taken, I 
need not assure you that I would not have taken that action. But 
this Conference will live and do its work. It should make all the 
friends that it can. It seems almost an impertinence for me to 
say that there are others as well able to conduct its affairs as I. 
To my mind it is most desirable that others should conHiuct its 
affairs. I hope that I am not to withdraw from this work. I 
can assure whoever may be selected to succeed me that he shall 
have my hearty support; but so firmly convinced am I of the 
rightfulness of the position I have taken at the beginning of this 
conference that I must say onoa tod forever, and with due deference 
to your kind wishes in the matter, that under no circumstances 
can I be induced to continue as the President of this Conference. 
I truat that you will appreciate the position that I have t^ken, 
and you will not place me in what I should be obliged to regard 
as a very disagreeable position. I hope the nominating com- 
mittee has considered and prepared for the alternative proposi- 
tion, and that they will nominate somebody else as Chairman of 
this organization. 
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Mr. Orauman, — Ealuctajit ae I am to accept the determinar 
tion of our worthy presLdiiing officer, yet leoognazing tihe fact 
be i& sinceire In his wish not to continue in office, I ha/ve a gen- 
tleman who is partially responsible for the existenoe of our Con- 
ference^ which is now an assured success and which I am satisfied 
has come to stay. A gentleman who I am satisfied will give in every 
way satisfaction and fully entitled to the highest trust. It is Mr. 
Max Herzberg of Philadelphia. 

Chairman Senior. — ^Ladies and gentlemen, you have heard the 
nominatdooi foor President of this organization. Are thetre any 
other nomrnatiouB? 

On motion, didy seconded and unanimously adopted, the nom- 
inationfl were declared dosed. 

By unanimous vote of the delegates only of relief associations 
Mr. Max Herzberg of Pittsburg was unanimouflly elected Presi- 
dent of the Conference. 

Chairman Serdor. — I congratulate the Conference on the 
choice they have mada Fix>m the very inception of this move- 
ment Mr. Herzberg has been closely identified with the work, 
and although I do not desire to idraw any distinction I would 
say there is no member of the Executive Committee who has 
been more fertilely resourceful, more devoted to the work than 
he. I am confident in his hands the successful course of this 
Conference will lead to higher and better achievements than it 
has in the past. Mr. Herzberg won^t you make a few remarks? 

Mr. Herzberg. — ^Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: I ac- 
cept the position of President, I need scarcely say, with sincere 
feelings of regret; regret springing from the fact that Mr. Senior 
has absolutely refused to continue in office. His words were so 
emphatic and his position so positive that I felt I had no i:ight 
to say anything to attempt to make him change, whatever my own 
feelings and thoughts on that matter may have been. All I can 
say is that I will attempt to carry on the work he has started, 
in his footsteps, and if I meet with the same measure of success 
thalWias been his, I shall feel satisfied. All that I can ask is that 
I shall receive from you all the same hearty, cordial cooperation, 
support and sympathy that you have accorded to him. (Applauise.) 

The Chairman. — I will ask you, Mr. Grauman, to read the en- 
tire list from the report of the Nominating Committee. 
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Mr, Grauman. — Your Nominating Committee had nominated 
for first vice-president, Mrs. Pisko, of Denver; for second vice- 
president, Mr. Bijur, of New York; for secretary. Miss Hannah 
Marks, of Cincinnati; for treasurer, Mr. Eosenbaum, of Pitts- 
burg; for directors: Mr. Max Senior, of Cincinnati; Mr. Loeb, 
of Chicago; Dr. Leucht, of New Orleans; Mr. Levy, of San Fran- 
dsoo and Mr. Sulzberger, of New York. 

The Chair, — ^Ladies and gentlemen, you have heard the nom- 
inations mentioned. FurUier nominations for any of tJhesie offices 
are now in order. 

On motion the nominations were declared closed. 

On motion, duly seconded, the secretary was authorized to 
cast the ballot of the entire Conference for the officers proposed 
by the Nominating Committee. 

The Chair. — ^We will now hear the report of the Committee 
on Amendments. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

Your committee to whom was referred the amendment to the 
Constitution, submitted by Mr. Grauman, decline to recommend 
its adoption. They offer the following amendments, which could 
be acted upon at this meeting by a majority vote of all the constit- 
uent societies: 

Amend Article III, Sec. 1, by striking out the word "Belief * 
and inserting after "Societ/^ ^Tiaving charitable and philanthropic 
purposes.'' 

Amend Article III, Sec. 2, by striking out the word ^TElelief 
and substituting therefor the words "its corporata'' 

Amend Article III, Sec. 4, in the same manner.. 

Amen/d Article VI, Sec. 1, by striking out the words "in May.'' 

Respectfully submitted. 

Max Herzberg, 
Isaac L. Rypins^ 
Mrs. Emma EoKHtfjSE. 

The Chair. — A motion to concur in or reject the report of the 
committee as far as refers to Mr. Grauman's amendment will 
bring the matter officially before the Conference. 
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Mr. Mitchell. — I move the adoption of the report brought in 
by this cammittee. 

The motion wiais seconded. 

Mr\ Grauman. — I wamt to etiate in support of the anuendinent 
to the co(QstLtution that it is brought in here for the purpose of 
induciog a largier represeD4;ation at the meetings of the Ooaxf erence. 
As the law now stands, every affiliated relief aissociation has the 
light to one vote. J^Tow, I contend that a man has not sufficient 
inducement to come to this conference unless he iis entitled to a 
vote. The more m^en interested in Jewish chaautable work yom 
can have ait the conference the more enithusiasm you will awaken. 
Many prominent workers in tti^ different charitable institutiomis 
throughout the country who desire to gain knowledge and improve 
themselves in charitable work decline to come here without a right 
to vote on questions brought before the Conferenoa Thie result 
of the adoption of this amendment would tend toward a larger 
represontation. 

Mr. Julius Meyer. — ^I wish to say to the gentieman who has 
just spoken, if he will look at the title of this meeting he will find 
the word "Conference'^ occurs in it. It is not a bonvention or 
synod. We come simply to confer. And if people can not come 
with simply a desire to confer, without voting, why, of course, 
he would be right. But I think the very title indicates its meaur 
ing. Men may oome to listen and learn, as well as to vote; and I 
would therefore ask that the report of the committee be ooncurrecl 
in. 

The Chair. — On this question only regularly appointed dele- 
gates of constituent societies may vote, and they may vote only 
by cities. 

First amendment voted upon and lost. 

The Chair. — We now oome to the other amendment, reported 
by the oommittee. Amend article 3, section 1, by striking out 
the word "relief^^ and inserting after "society^^ ''having charitable 
and philanthropic purposes.^^ Article 3, section 1, reads as fol- 
lows#and governs the question: "Any regularly organized Jewish 
relief society of the United States may become a member of this 
association, on application to the secretary, on payment of the 
membership dues.^^ It is proposed here to strike out the word 
^lief^^ and make it read: "Jewish society having charitable and 
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philanthropic purposes/^ This amendment, I take it, is in the 
line of following out the reoommeiidation that I made in my re- 
port — that we open the doors to our Jewish institutions. 

Mr, Herzberg. — Might I suggest we vote on the other two 
amendments which are germane, in other words, striking out the 
word "relief^ Wherever it occure? 

The Chair, — If you vote favorably on the one, it will be assumed 
ihoee will follow. The next two amendnnents which follow this one 
ar(| simply such verbal changes in the Gonstitution as would be 
nieoessaffy if you pass the first amjendment; and therefore I sihould 
not think it neceesairy to submit them for a diefindte vote, which 
takes up time, be(^uBe, if you pass the first, you neoessarily pass the 
second and third. 

Mr, Herzberg, — I move the amendment be adopted. 
Mrs, Solomon, — I support the motion. 

The Chair, — ^The matter is open to two-minute discussion. 
The question is called for. We will call the roll once more. 

It is unanimously carried. The further amendment is in 
regard to the matter of meeting. The section is now : "This Con- 
ference shall' meet bienially, in May, at such pl€w;e and time as 
the Executive Committee shall designate.^^ The proposition is to 
strike out the words "in May,^^ so as to give the Executive Com- 
mittee latitude in that respect. 

Mr, Herzberg, — I move it be adopted by acclamation. 
The motion was seconded anid unanimously carried. 
Mr, Berkowitz. — ^Your committee appointed to make the report 
on the President's message and its various recommendations, sub- 
mit to your favorable consideration the following: 

1. That the Executive Committee be empowered to devise ways 
and means for effecting greater cooperation in the work of re- 
moving immigrants from the congested seaboard cities. 

2. The committee recommends that the Confederation of 
Charities in all cities where two or more charity associations exist, 
be carried out along the lines followed in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, and Kansas City, adopting plans whidh best meet 
the • local conditions. Cities desiring information in regard to 
Confederation to correspond with the national secretary. 

3. In furthering the suggestion of the President in regard 
to training men to be leaders in charity work, the committee rec- 
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ommeiids to generous-minded Jews of this country to endow schol- 
arships for the training of experts in charily work. 

4. Following the suggestion of the President in regard to 
industrial work in the home, the committee recommends the ap- 
pointment of a committee to gather data to present at the neat 
national conference^ and that in the meantime these data be printed 
and sent to all the different cities^ members of this OonfereDce>y 
so that the matter may be thoroughly understood and discussed at 
the next meeting. 

5. That in the matter of a paid national secretary the com- 
mittee suggest that this matter be left to the Executive Committee. 

Very respectfully submitted^ 
Dr. I. Lewinthal^ 
Dr. Max Landsberg^ 
Wm. J. Berkowitz. 

Mr. Sulzberger. — I move the report be adopted and referred 
to the Executive Committee with power. 

The motion was^'seconded and carried unanimously. 

Dr. Franhel. — ^In the report of the Committee on Children a 
recommendatian is made which is overlooked by the Committee 
on Besolutions. Therefore I offer the following reeolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Dependent Children be in- 
structed to investigate the feasibilily and poeaibiliiy of placing-out 
and boarding-out of Jewish children in Jewish homes^ with a view 
to the formation of a National Jewish Home Bureau. 

I%e Chair. — Can you not make it a little stronger? As I un- 
derstand it, your idea is that some action be taken between now 
and the next conference, and that is two years from now. 

Mr. Sulzberger. — I would add to that that the committee be 
instructed to report to the Executive Committee within six 
months, and from time to time thereafter, with power to act. 

Dr. Franhel. — I might add to that, the committee be instruot- 
ed to cooperate with existing iDstitutions, with a view of placing- 
out children in these institutions. 

Mr. Wolfenstein. — ^Why not have the Executive Committee in- 
vested with authority to call a meeting for the purpose of organiz- 
ing such a bureau. 
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The Chair, — ^You can call meetings, but people won^t oome. 
You have to do a great deal of this work by correspondence. 

A Delegate, — I would suggest if th-e Executive Conunittee 
finds th-e work of this committee has been of sufficient importance 
to establish such a bureau that it be given power to establish a 
permanent bureau. 

Mr, Levi, — I am a little embarrassed by the suggestion — ^iin 
respect to carrying out the recommendations of the Presidenit^s 
message on ithe subject of Dependent Children. I have privately 
been in conference with a number of members of this Conference 
who are directly connected with tihe care of orphans, upon a 
plan looking to the solution of that branch of tihe problem; and 
I hesitate to speak, because I do not want to speak anything in an 
official capacity without being duly authorized to do so; but I 
would like to interject a word here, so that whoever has charge 
of the matter will know that a plan for the consideration anid prac- 
tical solution of that problem is under way. I do not think it 
necessary, nor would it be desirable, to create a buireau. I thinik 
we have too many organizations already; and it woidd take too 
long to organize a bureau and practically carry out the idea ad- 
verted to in the message of the President. I think we have exislr 
ing machinery to carry dt out, almost immediately when it is 
adopted. 

The Chair, — Who has charge of that machiaery, may I ask? 

Mr. Levi. — I do not know that I can say any individual has 
charge of it. I would say that the organization which is the most 
widte-spread in this country — ^the B'nai B^rith, will meet in July, 
and the suggestion contained in your message on dependent chil- 
dren will be one of the subjects brought under consideration. 

The Chair. — I hope the organization will not a<^ without com- 
munication with this one. 

Mr, Levi, — That is exactly what is proposed to be done. What- 
ever action is taken here, does not commit this Conference to the 
establishment of a bureau. I have just looked at the resolution, 
and it seems to me it is best to adopt the resolution because it is 
very broad. 

The question was then put on the motion of Mr. Sulzberger 
and unanimously adopted. 
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Mr, Greensfelder, St. Louisi. — Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlem'eiD]: This morning the President read to you an invitation 
from the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company to hold your 
next conference in St. Louis, and also partidpaite in the Interna- 
tional congresses that will be established in St. Louis in that year. 
He also read to you a communication from Mr. Eogers, the gentle- 
man in charge of the Department of Social Economy, asking and 
explaining to you the nature of an exhibit that will be arranged 
by the World^s Fair people, showing what organized charity has 
done all over the world. This department will come under that 
of social economy, which conta&is thirteen groups and fifty-eight 
separate and distinct classes. This is the first attempt to exhibit 
the workings of organized charity, excepting ait Paris last year; 
and for that reason, and for the purpose of meeting those ladies 
and gentlemen who may come from different parts of the world 
this invitation is extended to you to meet in 1904 at St. Louis, 
and hold your conference there. 

I move the adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the National Conference of Jewish Charities 
accept the invitation of the Loui'siana Purchase Exposition Com- 
pany, to hold its next annual meeting in St. Louis, during 1904, 
and that it participate in the International Congresses, and that 
it work with the National Conference of Charities and Corrections 
in preparing an apropriate exhibit at the World's Fair, showing 
the work of organized charity in all its various departments. 

Mr. Berkowitz. — I second the resolution. 

Mrs, Solomon. — I move it be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee, i 

Motion seconded. 

The motion of Mrs. Solomon was unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Grauman the secretary was ordered to send 
a letter of greeting to the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections. 

Mr. Herzberg, of Philadelphia. — ^As the hour is approaching 
at which we are to conclude our business and to pass out of ex- 
istence as the second session of the Conference, I deem it fit and 
appropriate that we should give public expression to our appre- 
ciation of the very cordial hospitality which has been extended 
us by the citizens of Detroit, especially by our brethren of this 
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congr^ation^ Beth El, its Eabbi and oflBcere, and that a vote of 
thanks be herewith tendered to all of them, including also the lo- 
cal press of the city of Detroit; and I therefore oflfer this motion 
now for your consideration. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Elline, seconded by Dr. Landsberg," thanks 
were extended to the officers of the Conference and to the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee for faithful work performed. 

Wednesday Evening^ 8.30 p.m. 
Chairtnan Senior, — I wish to express my appreciation of th>e 
vote of thanks extended mie in my absence today; and in the name 
of the Conference I wish to extend thanks to the citizens of 
DetroiLt, who gave us this wonderful treat this afternoon. 
It is certainly a privilege to live in a city wheire fresh 
air and sunshinjC and beautiful trees and attractive hani(«, 
and, above all, opeurhanided hospitality seem to be so wide- 
spread as they are in Detroit. It was a nelief after the 
strain of these meetings. It may seein wonderful that men and 
women engaged^ as most of us are and have been for many years, 
in hand-to-hand conflict with poverty and vice, grown possibly a 
little calloused, should have been moved as we were moved this 
morning by a mere recital of the conditions as they exist today 
in the city of New York. If we are so moved by the mere recital 
what must be the condition of those people who are in daily con- 
tai3t with that awful state of affairs? I am confident there is not 
one here but will feel that there is a call upon him or her to go 
home and carry a part of that inspiration that we saw so manifest 
in Mr. Sulzberger this morning. It is a pleasure to turn aside 
and look at, the sunshine. I have already referred to the ever- 
growing importance of our educational endeavor and the wonder- 
ful development of the settlemient work. Mr. Gries, I know, has 
given this matter a very great deal of attention, and we can look 
forward to a most delightful and profitable evening. Rabbi Grios, 
will you be kind onough to take. charge of the meeting this even- 
ing? 
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SETTLEMENT WORK AMONG JEWS. 
Rabbi Moses J. Obies^ Cleveland. 

BEGINNINGS 

The settlemeDt movement is less than a quarter of a centuiy 
old. The first social settlemtent, T6ynbee Hall^ in England, vms 
established in 1885, and the first m America in 1889 — ^the Col- 
lege Settlement in New York and Hull House in Chicago. The 
first Jewish settlement — ^if that name be permitted — ^Maxwell 
Street Settlement, in Chicago, began work in November, 1893. 

scope and method OE INVESTIGATION 

It was my purpose, in preparation for this report on settle- 
ment work among Jews, to discover, if possible, the strength and 
importance of the work that is being done in Jewish neighbor- 
hoods under auspices, Jewish and non-Jewish. Cards of inquiry 
were sent to ninety-two settlements and to eighty-two rabbis in 
all parts of the country. Although a reply postal was attached, 
only forty-nine settlements and forty-two rabbis answeired. The 
card inquiry was a preliminary investigation to defaermine in 
what communities work was being done in Jewish neighbor- 
hoods. Then schedules, copies of which are herewith attached, 
were sent to seventy-five "institutions" reported as doing work 
with Jews along settlement lines. Porty-nine answers were re- 
ceived, of which thirty-two were fairly complete and satisfaotory. 

DEFINITION 

I shall not attempt to define the term "settlement" For 
myself, it stands for the highest social service. Many inatltu- 
tions, not settlements in name — old organizations existing before 
Rettlements began to be — consciously and unconsciously have been 
<leeply influenced by the settlement spirit and the settlement 
method. "There are settlements with no residents that have more 
truly the settlement spirit than many another with a number of 
rf^idf-nt workers."* 

01 TIES. 

The growth of dti<*B has bf^n thf marvel of thit past fifty 
yfuSim, We aro living in the industrial pTa. The tide of population 
i^ n^/wing to the cities. Our citif^ aro prowinp more 
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and more powerful, and the time seems not far distant wheal 
the cities controlling the states will control the nation. Awful 
is the significance of the statement, generally accepted as true and 
well-founded, that life in cities is, upon the whole, vicious. 

OUR PERPLEXING PROBLEMS 

The new civilization of the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has brought to us tremendous queetians. There are some 
problems which the survival of medieval civilization thrusts upon 
our twentieth century era — ^upon the world and especially upon 
us. I need but remind you that the Eussian persecution, with the 
enforcement of the IgnatieflE May Laws in 1881, sent forth a flood 
of immigrants to lands of freedom, especially to America. The re- 
newal of the oppression and the increase of pressure surely means 
another outpouring. Russia and Galicia and Eoumanda, by re- 
strictive legislation and by oppressive burdens, are driving out 
of their domain thousands upon thousands, who seek escape from 
their misery — escape to the land of freedom and opportunity and 
possible prosperity. These thousands are the perplexing prob- 
lem of our charities. The}' compel the multiplication of our 
philanthropies. Whatever be the charges brought against them, 
true or false — ^whatever be their physical and moral weaknesses 
and shortcomings — ^we may be sure that they are wronged a thou- 
sandfold more than wronging. What their presen^se means in 
our great citieF Jacob Eiis suggests when he says the poverty 
they have brought us is black and bitter; they crowd as do no 
other beings to save space, which is rent, and wherre they go they 
make slums. 

CONDITIONS OF CITY LIFE 

The settlements working in Jewish neighborhoods throughout 
the country unanimously report that they are dealing with Jews 
from Russia and Poland and from Eastern Europe. By reason 
of causes most natural and thoroughly human these Jews prefer 
to live in cities. Are the conditions of city life favorable to them 
and to us? How true tlie description of the typical conditions in 
every grieiat American city: streets dirt\' — paving miserable, 
lacking in alleys; schools inadequate — factory legislation unen- 
forced — stables defying all laws of sanitation — ^houses not oon^ 
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nected with sewer in the street.^ Says another, amditions which 
tend to lower not only the physical, but the mental and moral 
standard of health.* Is it not a disgrace that witih truth it may 
be said concerning the United States, with its vast extent of 
teiritoTy, that theone are millions of human beings living m no 
human beings ever should live; sights and sounds and smells 
that are horrible; on all sides the signs of hopeless human slav- 
ery?' 

From every aettlemenit, with but one exception, oomes the 
san^ answer to the question: conditioniS, sanitary or ufnaani- 
tary? — "The housing conditions are uneanitar}' — evil/' 

DEATH RATS 

Thousands of men and women and children are crowded to- 
gether under conditions most unfavorable to life and health. Deuh 
sity of population always means a high death rate — an unnecee- 
aary death rate. Call it by what name you will, you and I and 
all of us are responsible thiit men and women and children die 
before their time. During the past century in London the death 
rate has been reduced from thirty to twenty per thousand. This 
lowering of the death rate means a saving of fifty thousand lives 
a year; and who shall say how many hundreds of thousands of 
oases of sickness? You an-Kwer me, the Jewish death rate in 
districts almost wholly Jewish is lower than the general death 
rate of the city. If the Jewish death rate be lower, it is in spite 
of, and not bocaiiae of, the oonditionis of life and labor. It as 
the marvelous vitality of the Jew which alone sustains him/ 

The homes of the poor ofttime« are unworthy the name of 
home. Pure air and pure water and heaven's own sunshine are 
lacking. Do you wonder that there is a moral as well as a physical 
breakrlown? Are you ovorwholmed with surprise that the dtiefl 
aivi iho. ('(mU'Tn of crime? Th« wickcnlwiw of cities is traditional 
from th<i time of anri/Tif Nim'Vfh U) all the modem Babylons. 

*PhJI. and Hoc, ProjfrftM, 29. 

'City WiUli^mftM, HL 

•0, Fftnford Ut^nfltjrnott. AiUffinn on **Hoci*l Con»cienc«»/' 

^r;hildrffn of th*- f'oor, 4^>. 
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CLEANSE ALLEYS AND DESTEOY HOVELS. 

What a condemnatioai upon our vaunted dvilization that in 
our cities, which are the centers of power and wealth and 
the highest culture^ we find everywhere poverty and miaery and 
dieepeet destitution ! In cities, live the mighty men who have de- 
veloped the resources of the nation, whose wonderful energy and 
executive power have won for us industrial leadership and oom- 
mercial supFemaxiy. In the cities, live also the thjousands of hu- 
man beings almost dehumanized, creatures brutalized by the evik 
which surround theuL We are harrdfied by the daughlter on 
fields of battie. The whole world is moved to pity by the 
volcanic eruption that destroys a city on a single day. More die 
at home than upon fields of battie — ^more perish miserably at home 
than by volcanic eruption — ^more human beings have their life 
too soon cut off by reason of conditions whidh aire and which 
ought not to be. War may be inevitable and volcanoes beyond hu- 
man control, but dirt and pollution and disease can be driven 
out and human lives saved. The abolition of the slums and the 
destruction of their virus are as feasible as the drainage of a swamp 
and the total ddssdpiation of its miasmias.i We neied to awaken' the 
public social conscience. We need to cleanse the filthy alleys and to 
destroy the hovels and dark cellars unfit for human habitation. 

Thank G<od, it is true that nothing stagnates where the Jews 
are. They do not rot in their slum, but rising, pull it up after 
them.* 

JEW AS TOILER AND AS CITIZEN 

The occupations of the Jews in the congested districts are 
various. Thiey are reported as tailors, cdgarmakers, junk dealers, 
hucksters, storekeepers — ^petty trades. They are not lazy. They 
work hard^ — ^too hard for the feeble strength of their frail bodies — 
too hard for the miserable wage they often receive. As regards 
the industry, sobriety and thriftiness of the Jewish workman all 
accounts are unanimous.^ If thej-e be any complaint against the 
Jew as a toiler, it is not that he will not work; it is rather that 
he lengthens the hours of labor — ^that by reason of hard neces- 

1 Albert Shaw. 

* Jacob Riis. Rev. of Rev., Vol. XIII, 58. 

^Jew in London. 64. 
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dty he teBBens the wage of labor — ^that thereby he lowers the staaid- 
ard of liying. UluuiiinoiiB ia the lepoit thai he is indostrioufi. 
Unammoos is the report that he is law-abiding, although it is sug- 
gested that he is often guilty of petty eyasioiDS of the law. The 
law to him is still/ as it waa in Europe, oppressor and persecutor, 
with justice!, perhaps, to be evaded. Unanimous is the report 
that he is peaceable, although it is suggested that Jetws are in- 
clined to be quaxrelsome among themselyes. TJniELnimous is the 
report that he is temperate. He drinks, but there is no drunken- 
ness. 

JEW AND POVERTY. 

The labor movement is not strong with Jewish wage earners. 
It may be because he is individualistia^ I believe it is because 
the toiler of today hopes to be the master of tomorrow. The 
Jews stand forth ai living refutation of the old familiar argument. 
Boverty ia not the result of crime, vice, intempemnoe, sloth, un- 
thrift; for the Jewish sweater^s victims are temperate and hard- 
working, almost avaricious.^ All of them slave and starve and 
make money.' The Jew enters into his occupation heart and soul 
and wits aJao.^ What people ever reveal a like eagerness to improve 
the social condition of their children, even at the cost of the pri- 
vation of clothing and food and lodging?* 



IRRELIGION AND IMMORALITY 

The city gives birth to moral as well as physical evils. I am 
especially interested in the danger which threatens our children. 
In the slums the looeening of the old ties lets in unbdief with the 
surrounding gloom, and leads directly to immorality and crime. 
The danger besets especially the young.* As soon as he leaves 
the "Cheder'' he practically leaves the Judaism of the Polish ghet- 
to behind him. Nominally they remain Jewish in leli^on.^ Al- 
most without exception, the report from east and west is tha;t with 
the elders there is formal religious observance — ^that with the 
youth and the children there is little observance — ^lax — very small 



* Jew in London, 81. 

'Hull House Maps, Etc., 41. 

'Jacob Riis. 

*City Wilderness, P. 42. 



*Huii House Maps, Etc., 41. 

'Jacob Riis. 

^Jew in London, 33, 36. 
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—a tendency ta scofiE— rapidly drifting. In the west it seama 
that, with the yoimger generation, there is practically no reli- 
gion. 'TMiy father prays daily, I once a week, my son not at alf 
The younger generation are drifting away more and more from 
the influencas of home. They ane self-willed. They eieem less mor- 
al. The young men are very difficult to hold. With our immigrant 
Jews, the faith of the fiathers and the old Jewish family life waa 
strong. The faith of the fathers and the family life saf^iuarded 
our girls imder the severest temptations, and exercieed some iia»- 
fluenoe upon the boys. That the social evil is not more pronoimced 
is due to the past honor of the family, fighting victoriously againet 
conditions most dangerous to moral health. • 

BOY PBOBLEKr 

• The boy problem concerns us all. The children of the ricih 
and the dhildren of the poor meet. They will meet and they should 
meet. It is the American principle. Naturally, therefore, the 
evil to one threatens evil to all. 

CHILD WORKERS 

Children are still wage earners. Inhuman child slavery is not 
yet ended. Children still slave in the cotton mills of New Eng- 
land and of the South. The carpet mills and the silk and weaving 
industries hold children in bondage. Jewish children work in 
stores and in factories. They are helpers at home in the garment 
industries. Chiefly they are newsbor\'^s and bootblacks and meeseor 
ger boys. Our boys, laige and small, very small, aire upon the 
streets — and the street is the school of crime. 

THE. STREET INFLUENCE 

It educates rather to the grosiser vices than to the gentler vir- 
tues. Our boys, too young in life, are witnesses to all the vicee 
of a great city. They are under a strong temptation to form evil 
habits and to be guilty of violation of the law. The environment 
of their life is evil rather than good. The ^^j gangs" of the 
street develop naturally into roughs and toughs. Therefore it ie 
that mere boys are criminals and fill our jails and reformatories. 
Our Jewish boys are very ra<rely criminals, not even those from the 
poorest and the worst families. Conditions are changing ! We live 
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in a tranfiition period. We are discovering new facts every day, 
some of them fitartling and contrary to all the traditions and the 
tistory of the Jewish people. The recent shocking revelatioais of 
immorality in the hearii of the Jewish district in New York QLty 
suggests what may be in all our Jewish centers. I note especially 
the universal repori; of a strong tendency to bet and to gamble, 
leading naturally to things far worse than gambling; also with the 
youth there is much swearing and little thrift. There iseems 
to be no growth of crime, but there is an evident tendency to 
juvenile transgression of the law. Proudly we have boasted that 
Jews are not criminals. Once it was almost literally true. Now 
there is a Jewish Juvenile Protectory in New York; and I doubt 
not in all our large Jewish centers more are arrested than we 
know of, and more boys are in the schools for iaoorrigibles than we 
have reason to be proud of. 

It is a haird world full of hard knocks. The street life teaches 
our boys American independeDoe. It miakes them strong and self- 
reliant. It also makes them a law unto themselvee — ^weakens the 
influence of the home and sets at naught the traditional author- 
ity of the parent. 

DEMAND PLAYGROUNDS 

Welcome every opportunity for recreation. Demand that neighr 
borhood parks and playgrounds be established before beautiful 
parks and splendid boulevards absorb the public money. There 
tnust be room for play where children are. Nothing could be more 
beneficial and nothing seems to me more- imporiant than the 
multiplication of small park? and playgrounds in the poorest 
and densest quari»r of the city.^ Boys with "steam up" need an 
escape valve. If there are no parks use the neighborhood lots and 
the public school yards. Take our children out of the filthy 
back yards and keep them off the dangerous streets — dangerous to 
life and limb, and dangerous to character. 

We, all of us, should make a more careful social study. Our 
eyes shoidd be opened to see the evil environment which threatens 
to engulf our children — ^their moral health and character. Frank- 
ly, we are not meeting our problems. We do not know them, or 
knowing, we fail to comprehend their meaning and their danger. 

* Albert Shaw, 
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Was it not Dr. Holmes who said that the tmining of a child begins 
with its grandparents? It is the fortune of ooir children that they 
are bom to a heritage of moral strength — ^yes, moral strength in 
the Bnssian Jewish immigrants, in spite of all the evils of Rus- 
sia. The Jews are morally dean. It is a warning to us for the f u- 
tura We shoyld train the children th'at there be moral strength 
in the future grandparents. 

THE HOPE OF OUB WORK 

• 

I believe the strength and the hope of all our work is with 
the boys and girls. It is encouraging to receive the report from 
everywibere that our boys and girls reed more than others, are more 
eager to learn, and the boys especially are ambitious for a highieor 
education. Almost universal is the answer, "The immigrant chil- 
dren are earnest, ambitious and appredativa'' 

Yes , Jewish children are eager to learn. "They join literary and 
academic clubs, but are. not interested in mechanical pursuits and 
training.^^ The report f rem Xew England does not agree with this 
familiar statement. Lincoln House, Boston, reports forty manual 
training classes, mostly Jews, with an average attendance of nine- 
ty percent. 

. The crudal thought is here. Said Horace Mann: "Wherever 
anything is forming, one former is worth a thousand reformers.*^ 
Says Eiis, "No investment gives a. better return today on the capi- 
tal put out than work among the children of the poor.^^ Spend 
for formative influences rather than for reformatories. 

NEW LIFE IN THE SYNAGOGUE. 

The time has come for new life in the synagogue and new 
power in the temple — ^life and power to appeal to and to influ- 
ence the growing generation which seems everjrwhere to be drifting. 
The temples should follow the churches and should inspire their 
oommunities to establish and to sustain social centres. 
There is no work more rdigioua, if, as we are fond of emphasizing, 
religion be concerned with Ufa Work not to save the ohurt^h, 
but the church to save sodety.^ We Jews work too much to save 
the temples and to save Judaism. Judaism should order and in- 
spire the life and the thought of Jews anid the world. 



^Josinh Stronjr. 
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< 

JEWS SHOULD BE — ^NOT MERGED AND NOT LOST — ^BUT ASSIMILATED 

Familiar the thougOit, "No Zionism for me. Amierica is our 
ooimtry. Our duty is at home. We must solve tlie problems hiera^^ 
I oam not too strongly impress upon, you the importance of our 
Jewish problem. It is not enough that the Jew should be mo bur- 
den to the state. It is not enough that he should live true to the 
pledge given two and one-half centuries ago, when' the Jews were 
admitted to the New Netherlands with the condition thiat "the 
poor among them should not become a burden to the company or 
to the community, but be supported by their own nation.^^ Jews 
should be — ^not merged and not loet — ^but assimilated so that they 
be a vital part of the nation that is theirs by birth or by adoption. 

JUSTICE AND OPPORTUNITY FOR THE JEW 

« 

Splendid is the thought of Professor Zeublin: 

" A closer study of the institutions and habits of this oommunr 
ity may give us a standard of judgment, a desideratum not only 
that we may do justice to the Jew in these latter days of anti- 
Semitism, but also because of the magnitude of the p(roblem forced 
on the city and the country in tte necessity of absorbing these 
foreign elements. Both by the persistence of their traits when 
segregated, and the readiness with which they assimilate when en- 
oouraged, the Jews fumi'sh the most instructive element in' our 
population. We sihall find that though the Jew would' be dmracK 
terized by many Americans in the Shakespeaxean utterance 'God 
made him, let him pass for a man,' the open sesame for the in- 
habitant of the ghetto is 'God made him, let him pass for a man.' 
Opportunity is what the foreigner in our cities needs.''^ 

AMERICANIZE HEART AND SOUL 

In the ghetto the unf^voraible conditions of life are made more 
difficult by language foreign and habita strange. Outs is the duty to 
make easy the adjustment to American laws and customs. Upon us 
is the responsibility to lead the immigrants to the understanding of 
American life and American liberty. We should prepare them 
for useful citizenship. We should make them thoroughly Ameri- 
can in hearii and soul. 



^Hull House Maps, Etc. The Chicago GheUo, 96. 
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Our minds and onr conscience need to be awakened — our hearts 
need to be stirred. We do not begin to comprehend our problem. 

WHY NOT IN JEWS THE SPIRIT OF SOCIAL SERVICE 

Why are out Jewish men not possessed of the social sense, mot 
filled with the spirit of social service? Why are there more non^ 
Jews than Jews working lin distinctively Jewish neighborhoods? 
There are some settlements whose work among Jews is one hundred 
percent, and of the important settlements working in Jewish 
neighborhoods, the avej^ge is more than seventy percent. One 
settlement in New York City has a $100,000 plant, spends $18,- 
000 a year, with an average attendance of 30,000 per month, one 
hundi^ percent Jewish. The number of Jewish resident workers 
is exceedingly small in the settlements under non-Jewish control. 
It is reported from more than ofnie source that thie Jews avail 
themselves of all the privileges, but that Jews do not support thle 
settlements. And what is the report concerning the settlemients 
under Jewish auspices ? "The community does not properly saipport 
the work, not even with money.^^ Compare the annual expense 
of ajid the money invested in our settlements with the annual ex- 
penditure and investment made for our temples and synagogues. 
You may not believe it, but it is my conviction that through 
the settlements our money will produce a far larger and mone 
important return in real influence upon life. Is it true that ^^the 
American point of viiew is better presented to our Jewish immi- 
grants by Gentilie workers? It should not be true thait our 
"Jewish young men will not do pioneer work." Is it true that 
a real democracy of socia^l feeling is unusual between Russiian and 
German Jews, and therefore there are no Jewish workers? Our 
workers — the workers that should be, are all too busy — ^too sel- 
fish, I think — busy with self and the pursuit of gain and of pleas- 
ure — therefoiie they have no time amd no spirit for the nobler 
service. We do not know the lives nor the heart of the poor, and 
they do not know us — neither do they undeirstand our purposes. 
Therefore there is mutual distrust. Jews not orthodox are under 
suspicion^ — in England Anglicization is denounced — ^in America 
there is not perfect confidence. 
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THE SETTLEMENT. 

The social settlement is tihe meeting-place for. thie privileged and 
the unprivileged, for the educated and the unieducajted, for the 
^^ves^^ and the ^^ve niots.^' What our country neieds today is 
not men who are willing to die for it, but men who are willing to 
live for it.^ There is no nobler heroism than the heroism of war 
— ^the heroism of the war against poverty and disease and orime. 

I urge the truer appreciation of the spirit of the settlemeat 
worker. It is njot the false spirit of sdfnsacrifice, nor yet the glow- 
ing enthusiasm of the missionary, but the spirit of genuine diemoc- 
racy. Here is revealed a new social relationship, to make plain a 
truer view of lif a It has been said that there can be no Teal prog^ 
ress without the progress of the race. Of Jews especially this is 
true. All must move upward together. We can solve our problem 
of the poor by the expenditure of ome^tenth of the energy and the 
thought and the sacrifice we so willingly give to our business. 

JUDAISM AND JUSTICE 

The world's moralit}', its health, its happiness, its beauty, its 
progress, are toda}'^ checked by the failure of justice in the human 
heart^ Humlanity was not destined to be enslaved. Unfortunate 
Jews are not appointed of God to pass from under the yoke of 
modem Pharaohs in Europe to slavery under the lash of industrial 
taskmasters in America. Let us meet human misery, not with 
charity, but with justice. We believe that Judaism is a religioa 
of life. We proclaim that it is a living religion. Justice is fuiih 
damental to Judaism. Let it awaken our sociai conscience. 

MOTIVES FOR THE SETTLEMENT 

Jane Addams gives three motives for the social settlemeoit: 
I have divided the motives which constitute the subjective pressure 
toward social settlements into three great lines: the first contains 
the desire to make the entire social organism democratic, to ex- 
tend democracy beyond its political expression; the second is the 
impulse to share the race life and to bring as much as possible of 
social energy and the accumulation of civilization to those portions 



^ Josiah Strong. 

^C, Han ford Henderson. 
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of the raoe whictli have little; the third spiriDgB from a oeortaiB 
renaissance of Christiaiidty^ a mioyeineiii toward its early hiunaiu- 
tarian aspectB.^ 

Is it not more true for Jews? We should lead from despotism to 
democracy. We should share our educatioa and culture and power^ 
and chiefly^ Judadsm, old mother of religiionis, should proye itself 
possessed of life and power^ and should reveal its true humanitar- 
ian spirit. 

^^Let mje live in my house by the side of the roed^ 

Where the race of men go by. 
Tbey are good^ they are bad^ they are weak, they are strongs 

Wise, foolisb-HSo am I. 

'Then why should I sit in the scornar's aeat? 

Or hurl the cynic^s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man/*" ' 



iPhil. and Soc. Prog., 2. 

*The House by the Side of the Road, Foss. 
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SCHEDULE 1. 

Name of Institution When begun 

Address ^ By whom 

Head Worker or Sifpt How many salaried workers ? 

How many. What doing. 

Jewish Residents 

** Non- Residents 

Annual Expense Annual Income Whence derived 

Any funds, endowment ? 

How are you governed and managed ? 

Do you own your building and grounds ? If so, what is 

approximate value ? 

Was your building built for your work ? 

Have you city or other playgrounds ? 

Who maintains them ? 

Description of Building and Grounds. (See *^ Alliance '' blank enclosed). 

Property, size of Building, size of 

Playground 

Basement 

Floors : First 

Second 

Third 
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SCHEDULE 2. 

Approximftte Membership and Attendance Record. 

JEWISH MEMBERSHIP. 
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SCHEDULE 3. 
Industrial: 

Headg of families are chiefly: Tailors, Hucksters, Peddlers, Jank Dealers 
Cigar Makers, Storekeepers 

Boys are chiefly: Newsboys, Bootblacks 

Is Jewish Labor Movement strong? 

The Jews are: Industrious? Law-abiding? Peaceable? 

Temperate? 



What are the CouditiouH 
ab>'Ut: 



Personal Cleanliness. . 
Unsanitary Conditions 

Sweatshops 

Gambling 

Social Evil 

Saloons 



Increase of Crime 

Violation of Law 

Political Corruption (BossUm) 
Political Clubs 



Men 



Youijg 
Men 



Boys 



^•"»- . w'r/u 



Girls 



How are these conditions being met by you ? 

Or by others ? 

In what way do you enter into the Labor Problem ? 

Into Politics of neighborhood ? 

Have you a " housing " problem ? 



Vital statistics of Jewish wards 
compared to non-Jewish wards. 

Social : 

Influence of Synagogue. 

Theater 

Balls 

Family Life 

Saloons 



Same 



Good 



Better 



Bad 



Worse 



Beligioiis : 

Observance of religion orthodox : 



By elders 

By youth and children 
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SCHEDULE 4. 

Have you a Jewish neighborhood ? .How many Jewish children of 

school age in the neighborhood ? What is estimated Jewish 

population ? 

Men. Y. Men. Boys. Women. Y. Women. Girls. 
What percentage of your 

total work is with Jews ? 

How many individuals (Jews) 

are reached by you ? 



What encouraging conclusions ? Men . . . 

Y. Men 



Boys 

Women . . . 
Y. Women 
Girls .... 



Discouraging conclusions ? Men .. . . 

Y. Men 



Boys 

Women . . . 
Y. Women. 
Girls 



Do you find any important differences between the 
immigrant Jewish boy or girl and those of the 
first generation American bom ? 

Between the first and second generations ? 

Would a settlement with resident workers meet your needs better than 

your present institutions ? 

Why do you not have a settlement with resident workers ? 

Why not more Jewish workers, ) 

resident and non-resident ? S 

Remarks : 
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THE ALLIANCE BUILDING AND GROUNDS. 

Frontage — Woodland ATenue: 9& feet; depth, 210 feet 

The Alliance Building is 48 feet wide by 81 feet deep. 

Playgrounds — Gable swings, babj swings, see-saws, sand bin, basket ball 
coort, sommer house, lawn, flowers, shrubs, fountain. 

Basement — General wash room, eight shower and three bath tubs, manua 
training room, laundry, boiler room. 

Floors: 

First — Office of Director, Public Library, Reading Room, Cooking 
Room. 

Second — Five rooms for Class, Club or Social purposes, seating 
about 40 each. 

Third— Assembly Hall, 43 x 64 feet, seating capacity, 300. This hall 
is also* used for a gymnasium, lectures, entertainments and 
classes. 

A Stage, 10 z 20 feet, with curtain. 
A wash room and a dressing room. 



BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

Bibliography of Social Settlements — 1900. 

Hull House Maps and Papersr— Residents of Hull House, Thoi. T. Crowell 

& Co.— 1895. 
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Philanthropy and Social Progress — Jane Adams ( Robert A. Woods and 

others)— Thos. Y. Crowell— 1893. 
Democracy and Social Ethics — Jane Adams — The Macmillan Co. — 1902. 
Neighborhood Guilds — Stanton Coit — Swan, Sonnenachein & Co. (London) 

—1892. 
The Children of the Poor — Jacob Riis — Chas. Scribner's Sons — 1892. 
How the Other Half Lives — Jacob Riis — Chas. Scribner's Sons — 1896. 
The Battle with the Slum— Jacob Riis- Chas. Scribner's Sons— 1902. 
Jew in London — C. Russell and H. S. Lewis — Thos. Y. Crowell — 1901. 
Municipal Government in Great Britain — Albert Shaw — Century Co. — 
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—1895. 
The New Era— .Josiah Strong— The Baker & Taylor Co.— 1893. 
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Babbi Gries, — We have prepared far discussion of this settle- 
ment work by inviting those who are engaged in the settlement 
work to lead in the discussion. The intention is to have five- 
minute talks, and after these talks are concluded if there be 
others who wish to discuss the settlement work, the floor will be 
open to them. 1 will call on Dr. Chas. BeaTiheimer, of the city 
of Philaidelphia, who will speak on the attitude of the Jews to- 
ward the settlement. 

Dr, Bemheimer. — The rabbis have often referred to the sub- 
ject of Jewish settlements. According to my conception of the 
term "settlement/^ the Jewish settlement is as scarce as snakes in 
Ireland. I do not know of a single Jewish settlement in this 
country, unless it be a little movement that was started a very 
short time ago in connection with the Educational Alliance, 
through which three women workers of the Alliance established 
themselves in a house adjacent to that institution, and they ac- 
tually formed a Jewish settlement. In the city of Chicago, as 
Eabbi Gries indicated, there was a Jewish settlement with a head 
worker, a resident, but from information that has come to me 
there is not now a single resident in that settlement. To my con- 
ception such a state of affairs is a serious reflection upon the en- 
lightenment of the Jewish communities of this country, with ref- 
erence to progressive philanthropic methods. The importance of 
this subject is, to my mind, as great as that as was indicated so 
eloquently by Mr. Levi on Monday, and. Mr. Sulzberger today. 
Ther\^ described the problem that they have to deal with 
in regard to the Russian and Jewish inunigrants, but after the 
immigrant is settled in the city it becomes our duty to see that he 
lives a life that will be pure and noble; and if we allow him to 
develop under conditions that are not pure and noble it is our fault. 
It seems to me tliat the Jewish communit}^ of our large and small 
cities where the immigrants have settled, must begin to realize 
that a movement of this kind should receive their support; not 
merely their financial support, but the support that a settlement 
most needs; that is to say, the personal service of the individual. 
The settlement stands for a house and home planted in the midst 
of people who have not had the same opportunities that you and 
I have had, and whose endeavor is to bring to bear all the influ- 
ences of those individuals who are more fortunate in their educa- 



/ 
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tion and in thieir culture, upon the njei^hborhood and the sur- 
roundings. It has been conceived that the best way to bring what 
you bear is by actually living with the people, and that there is 
no adequate substitute for that influence. Jewish people have 
been impressed strongly in their charitable work with institution, 
alism. They have thought it sufficient that if they bought a large 
hou'se with a large hall and appointed a superintendent and tried 
to direct that superintendent through a. board of directors, that 
they have performed their duty. Now, that is merely the begin- 
ning of their duty, and I think that their failure to realize the 
value of the movement that is not institutional, but that it is per- 
sonal and direct, accounts for their lack of support of both the 
Jewish and non-Jewish settlements, because not only have they 
failed to send residents into Jewish settlements, they have also 
failed to support existing settlements that have been ooDducted by 
non-Jews and have, I believe in some instances, been imbued with 
the notion that the desire of a non- Jewish settlement was not fully 
sincere, and that such work must be accompanied by proselytizing. 
Ifow, so far as I have been able (to gather in the city in 
which this matter has been brought up, I think the charge is 
entirely false, and that the non-Jewish people, w*ho have done such 
noble work in endeavoring to bring a realization of high ideals 
to the Eussian Jewish people have been animated by the most 
unselfish motives; and I think wherever a settlement is established 
that works among Jews particularly that it should receive the 
support of the Jewish people, and that, furthermore, the Jewish 
people ought to recognize that if they desire to promote the moral 
and religious welfare of the Russian Jewish immigrant popula- 
tion it becomes their duty to do more for the establiahment of 
Jewish settlements; and I waiwt to say that I think it ought to 
be particularly impressed upon the representatives here of Jew- 
ish charities and relief societies that the personal service and pre- 
ventive work that is involved in the settlement should be one of 
the first that should receive their attention, and not, as is usually 
the case, the last. The personal service work can not be brought 
tangibly to the board of directors that is used to dealing with 
institutions and with many problems, and it is very difficult for 
those engaged in that work to prove to the board of directors, 
who desire to manage economically tho affairs of a confederation, 
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just what result is to be accomplished, but I think that the move- 
ment speaks for itself — that the members of boards shoidd realize 
that a work of this kind ought to receive as much support as the 
various other charitable movements of a city. I want to say one 
word to emphasize that it was the one fear I had in connection 
with confederations, that they would not realize the importance 
of this work, and I hope in the various cities dai which fedewrfaonfi 
have been organized that that work will not suffer as a conse- 
quence of confederation. (Applause.) 



THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE SETTLEMENT. 

Rabbi Rypins^ of St. Paul. 

To sum up the moral influence of social settiemieint 
work in five minutes, I will simply state that it is conveyed 
in the phrase "moral guidance,'^ and consists in having a good 
and wholesome time;, with an emphasis on "whiolesome.^^ We 
have no ghetto problem in this respect, but we have a large mass 
of young and old people, especially young boys and girls, who aspire 
with enthusiasm for higher life. They need not shelter, nor 
clothing nor food as much as they need spiritual food, spiritual 
shelter, spiritual clothing. The social settlement, if properly 
conceived and carried on in its work, supplies, or is intended to 
supply, this moral guidance. And to me that term "moral gui- 
dance'^ stands for more than any other even in the social settle- 
ment work. I pex'sonally, if T were sure I could supply my own 
boys with morail guidance in their life should certainly rest per- 
fectly content. I am not worried about the luxuries they must 
needs be denied. What I am concemed about is the judgment that 
I might form concerning their conduct and caireer, ffchat it might 
be sound and true so that they shall grow up into whole- 
some and noble men. Moral guidance forms the keynjote of my 
own being, and were it not for* the moral guidance I received 
in my days of darkness and ignorance I would not be here to 
tell this story ; it is that kind of guidance that the social settlement 
must supply, not to alleviate their physical wants, but to satisfy 
their intellectual and spiritual yearnings. It is human nature 
to want to have a good time, T don't care where you go. 
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I, tooi, am anxioiajs always to have a good time, and so 
you are. l%e rich msun has his dubs; he has his various 
games; he has his diffenent driiiks> and he studies all 
the time as to what kind of diink will taste tiie beet. 
The poor man has oot these supplies^ but he has all he wants. The 
poor man^s child would also like to have a iHcycle, wxmld aJso 
like .to have a thousand and one things thai have paUed upoia the 
taste of tiie rich man^s child. These wants must be suf^Ued^ all 
the preaching to the contrary notwithstanding. Tliey are human^ 
they are inherent^ ihey are perfectly true. Tlie social settlement 
stands for the purpose of giving tiie children of the neighborhood 
a wholesome^ good time. Tou speak of ddinquent children; give 
them a wholesome, good time, and they wiU not be delinquent 
(Applause.) You speak of chiMrGai running around 
late at night; give them a wholesome enviromn^)it> wholesome 
games, wholesome influences^ and'thdy will be just as good as 
your own or mine. These are the el^nents which make up the 
moral influence of a social setUem^it. I thank you. (Applause.) 

THE FRIENDLY VISITOR 

Miss Bi^LDAUF, OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSB, LoUISVILLE. 

I believe that . there is no person who oomes to a 
settlement to do work who has quite such a difficult position 
to fill as the friendly worker. Diffictdt because it requires so 
many of the social and moral qualities to make her position felt 
I also believe that no one who comes to a settlement is so able 
to bridge over the chasm between the neighborhood and the set- 
tlement, and the settlement and the outside world. The friendly 
worker is a perfectly natural being. She comes into contact with 
the neighborhood in a perfectly natural way, provided she has 
those elements which go to make up the good friendly visitor. 
Prinwurily, she must be a taotful person. She must understaind 
ttte whole tone of the neighborhood and of the people with whom 
she is working. More than all this, I believe that the friendly 
visitor must do all she can to make herself a pan^ of the neighbor- 
hood, and a part of every family that she visits. Now, tihe friendly 
vti^sitor has to do more, has to fill diflPrtnpinrtj iplares thfin any 
other worker who has romp to the soitletnent ; she fioeB 
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to see the people who are ill. The call may come to her 
either from a member of the family or from a neighbor. She 
supplies the order, oir sees tha^ it is filled, such as meidacal 
assistance, whether that be in form of a physician or merely in 
the form of medicine; whether that means nursing or hospital 
care, and in nine cases out of ten she: has to do much of that 
work herself. In Louisville we have but one district nuree. (The 
friendly visitor sottnetimes has all these things to perform, 
simply because the district nurse is not able to attend to 
all the sick people in crowded district. She is the oon- 
njeotang link between the school and the home. We have 
in Louisville no truant officer, and the friendly visitor 
has to perform that duty. We 'have no probation officer, and 
the friendly visitor there has in many oases to be the friend to 
come between the city oourt and the family. She has an oppoirtun- 
ity to visit all the homies where the children have been neglected 
either through saokness or through some other cause. There is ab- 
solutely nothing in the whole line of settlement work that the 
friendly visitor in Louisville has not done. The great 
problem is that, because of having had these to do, the work 
is really not as fundamiental as it should be, and we are now striv- 
ing t>o do what the manager of the Hebrew Charities of New 
York City tells me that he is trying to do, and that is to give not 
more, or rather to give as few as possible of families to any one 
friendly visitor. We try to know as. nearly as possible what the 
wages are, just how many of the children are sickly, those that 
are working, and just what they are doing. Wie try to follow up 
the social conditions and eaivironment of the whole family. (Ap- 
plause.) 

BOYS' CLUB WQEK AMONG THE JEWS. 

4 

Edith Eioh, Milwaukee. 

In America the adult Jewish immigrant from Russia or Ruman- 
ia is in a class by himself. He lives apart from the rest of the 
world— eating a different food, governed by different laws, speak- 
ing a language which is unknown beyond the pale, practicing a re- 
ligion most of whose forms are meamngless even to those of his 
countrymen who have lived here for a single generation. To the 
end of his days he remains rigidly aloof — suspicious of power, sus^ 
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picioiij? of progress, dreading any eiicroa4?hin<eiit upon his heritage 
of law or form. 

But the son who is bom to such parents on American soil, or 
who comes to America with them at an early age, is an American 
boy. He attends the pnblic schools, sells newspapers or blacks 
boote on the pnblic streets, and learns the language in a flash. He 
receives his physical training in street fights with other American 
boys who give him pleniy of opportunity to resent insult and bodily 
injury becauae he has been bom a Jew. At an early age he is a 
wage-eamer, able, almost as soon as he is in his teens, to fight his 
father hand to hand or in an economic contest for emplo}Tnent. And 
when a boy is stronger than his faither, wiser than his father in 
tiie mannere and customs of the land in which they live, and, at the 
aame time, equal or superior to his father in earning capacity, the 
paternal authority is doomed ; and where, as in most of these melan- 
choly homes, there ai^ no broader interests to knit the bonds of fel- 
lowship between father and son — ^the unity of the home is broken 
along with the patriarchal power upon which it rests, almost solely. 

Since the maintenance of domestic unity is one of the funda- 
mental principles of settlement work, this fact, alonie renders work 
with the growing Jewish boy either the most dangerous or the 
safest, the most or the least responsive factor in the entire field. 
The girls of the race, by training probably rather than by nature, 
are eseenitially unintereeting ; the tendency of the real slum boy 
of other races to advance beyond the standards of his fathers is in- 
finitely small when compared to that evidenced in Jewish life. Hence 
the Jewish boy alone offers this immense problem for solution, and 
it is perfi^ily safe to say that the result of boys' club work in 
encouraging their progi-oss away from the home or enjoouragiuff 
the progress of the home through them depenrls entirely upon the 
attitude of their lender. 

There in no more reH|)otmiv(» (Tentun* under the sun than tliis 
very fHVfmd gctiieration .lewlnli l)(>y; niobody iniore anxious to Icnifn 
and to tench whai be Ii/ih h-nrned, if only H^miebmly wiser than lie 
in the ways of the world can t?o wifb bhn info bis home and show 
hi-* parr^nfi^, particularly bis mrWlvor, bow tmieb is lo be gnitUMl by 
his progress. 

And if the workers would reali7x> It, the friinulsbip of the l)Oy 
i,a the one "Open Kf^arne" to which (wery door in fhe ghetto re- 
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spends — far the mothers are infitinctively proud of their sanfi, and 
— ^more often than not — lavish, all their love in that one directian^ 
realizing by some strange intuition that the old glory of the Jew- 
ish itaoe is not dying out with the fathers — cus the fathers thiak — 
but coming to life again in the sons, after generatiaDS of mere 
existence smothered under barren forma 

In the club work itself there is a feature distinctive of Jewish 
boys^ which is something of a handicap^ namely^ that except among 
the very young they are reached more readily through the head 
than through the hand. The Jews are not craftsmen, though for 
that very reason manual training should be the more enccaroged, 
and it shoidd be the purpose of every earnest worker to train to 
the trades as many ae possible of those who come to him early 
enougih to be moulded. The little Jewish boy wants to leom every- 
thing — anything — out of books. He judges his leader largely by 
the amount of his knowledge, and it requires a sihiarp wit and a 
ready tongue to reply to his myriad questions. It is very had poli- 
cy to approach these high-spirited little fellowis am the theory 
that they need reforming. They do not. They nieed encouiuge- 
ment and love, sympathy and compreihensioni — and advice^, whidh 
will be sought the more readily the less freely it is given unafiked. 
The man cut out by nature to ruin every attempt at helping boys 
is the man who begins by saying "Boys will be boys," and means 
^^oys will be bad boys/' 

The notion that the human male is bom with an inherited ten- 
dency to do wrong is an exploded theory, which mamy personfi in 
authority, from parents to police, have used generation after gener- 
ation to cover their own weakness, to shield themselvee from the 
consequenoes of their inability to miaintain the iniflu>enoe their posi- 
tion warreunted. 

The modem cMld-worker begins at the other extreme and de- 
clares that— excepting the diseased — ^there are no bad boys. There 
are boys with bad homes, bad parents, bad envinonments; boys who 
will grow up to be bad men because they have breathed foul air 
and had bad training; but no sane boy, with plenty of fresh air to 
breathe, a place to play, something to do with his hands, and some 
woman — ^mother, sister, teacher or friend — ^to take an interest in 
his little pleasures and pains, no sane boy, with so much good in his 
life, can be actually bad. 
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Maybe there is a true mean between these two extremes, but the 
laiter is oertainly the working theory which produces the best re- 
Budts. 

A typical set of Jewish hoodlums came to the settlement in Mil- 
waukee about two yeai'S ago. They were bright-faced, bright-eyed, 
dirty little lads, who tore up the grass, broke the bell and the steps 
and put out All the gas within reach before they had been on the 
pnemises ten minutes. We followed a very natuml impulse and 
put the strongest man in our force in charge, with the result that, 
at every meeting, they laughed him and his power to scorn, upset 
the table and put out the lights under his very nose, and sometimjes 
deserted in a body, bolted through the door and were beyond reach 
before the poor leader could say Jack Robinson. 

The neighbors complained of their depredations and threatened 
all sorts of things. The Executive Board mildly suggested that all 
settlements had found work with the boys unsatisfactory and un- 
profitable and that it might be best to let the boys go. 

But at the crucial moment som'ething suggested the brilliant 
scheme of letting the boys organize themselves, make their own 
laws and elect their own officers to carry out the Iwws, In every 
case the resrult was the same. The most unmanageable boy was 
elected president and tlie second in order sergeant-^at-arms. Togeth- 
er they instituted a government so tyrannical that it required all 
my strength and the full sweep of my pardoning power to keep the 
entire membership from being expelled for disorderly conduct be- 
fore the end of the second session. There is nothing strange about 
this. There are certain traits which all normal boys possess, and 
first and foremost among these is independence of authority. Boys 
are naturally democratic and resent the assumption of absolute 
power by anybody except the officers of the State. Hence the first 
principle in their management is to make them as nearly as possible 
self-governing and responsible to one another. 

Experience teaches certain other very definite dos and don^ts to 
the leader of a boys* club : 

1. Get the boy^s viewpoint and work upward from his standard 
of discipline rather than downward from your own. 

2. Learn to laugh at his jokes, even when the point is turned 
against yourself. Tt is a training that will prove of value in other 
walks of life — and it wins half the battle with the boys. 
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3. Don^t try to keep a roomful of boys quiet after a hard day's 
work. Keep them initerested and train your own nejrves to stand a 
little noise without quailing, 

4. Never tell a boy not to fight. This is nonsense and the boys 
know it. All his heroes in history and fiction are fighters, and he 
loses regard for your judgment when you command him not to fol- 
low their example. The impulse to "fight it onai" is so strong as to 
be almost an instinct, and, after all, it may serve ouir boys in good 
stead in their possible careers as TJnited States Senators. It is a 
very simple thing to teach a boy to fight fairly and squarely wiith 
a "man his sdze'^ ; never to strike a man when he is downi or when 
his back is turned, and, above all, niot to fight with his friends, b^ 
cause it weakens their united strength. 

And when you have taught them to apply these same principles 
to their other life relationships you have done all that is required 
of you. 

These are all minor details, however, compared to the one all- 
important precept to make every individual count. Work with the 
growing boy is a task for all that a man hais of strength, honesty 
and forbearance; it costs the very fibre of his being, but it comr 
pooinds its own interest, for the thousands of little fellows growing 
up in the American ghettos will, by sheer force of numbers, repre- 
sent the Jewish people in the next generation^ and it remains with 
us to show them how great a man the modem Amierican Jew oan" be, 
how powerful a man he must be to be the representative American 
Jew. 

NEIGHBORHOOD WORK. 

By Miss Minnie Low, of Chicago. 

Although not engaged in settlement work at present, I have a 
little experience of a. few yeairs ago. One phfase of the work which 
appealed to me particularly, and to which altogether too little 
consideration was given, was the social work outside of the settle- 
mient ; that is, the work that is to be done without the four walls of 
the settlement. T think we all feel that the surest, safest and quick- 
est way to reach a Russian Jewish immigrant population is to ap- 
peal to their humanitarianism in some form or other, to their love 
of philanthropy. If we settle down in their midst we must recog- 
nize them; we must meiet thiem and make them feel that we need 
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them. We must make them feel that their wioa-k aad thek time aie 
of yaliue to us, instead of trying to give everything and do every- 
thing ouiselves. We must not, if we would expect sucxsess, go 
about with, an air of superiority, with the idea to cleamse and to 
edify or to revolutionize the modiee of living among the lower 
classes. What has made us fit teachers to go among these people 
and po&e as their betters? Human nature we acknowledge is hu- 
man nature thie world over. We all feel more or less sensitive 
in the hour of adversity, whether ridh or poor. The Buasiaii 
Jew feels his position and his poverty. He needs our brotti- 
erly love; he does not want our patronage, and is it not patron- 
age to force upon these people our plans, toi give them unasked 
of our fund of knowledge, to invite them day in and day out 
to our settlement homei, to provide recreation for them, without 
asking a single thing in return that may inspire confidence oor 
anything like an exchange of social relations? Not one of us 
would feel flattered if we were invited to the home of a friend 
day in and day out, and that friend provide the pleasures for 
us unless he would come into our home in return and allow us 
to reciprocate the favors. Let us invite these people into our 
settlement home, but do not let us make them feel they are pov- 
erty stricken. 

THE ADVANTAGE OF JEWISH SETTLEMENTS OVER 

NON-JEWISH SETTLEMENTS. 

Mr. Isaac Spectorsky, Director of the Educational AlManice, 

in Cleveland. *i 

I wish to speak to you on the advantages which a Jewish set- 
tlement has over a non-Jewish settlement working in a Jewish 
neighborhood. I would say to you that a settlement, as a rule, tries 
to become a vital part of a neighborhood. It tries to idientify itself 
with the neighborhood. As a rule it fails. It must be a superimpooed 
affair. The transplantation does not seem to take. The veins and ar- 
teries and the nerves of the neighborhood do not connect with 
the settlement, and it always appears to be a foreign. body. Now, 
a Jewish settlement does not suffer this disadvantage. A Jewish 
settlement can start as an institution which affords classes of 
instruction and a library. It can start in a room witih 
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free Hebrew classes, the people being perfectly well accus- 
tomed to take the public school without giving anything 
tangible iu return, and so the relationship can at once became a 
natural one. Then there are so many vital points which a Jew- 
ish settlement has in common with the neighborhood, and I can 
do no better than call your attention to a few of them. In the 
first place, all settlements are among the Eussian, Polish and 
Eoumanian. Jews. Every Jewish family, with hardly any ex- 
ception, affords instruction in Hebrew to the children, especially 
to the boys. Every father is anxious to have his boy go to a 
Hebrew school. Now, a Jewish settlement can establish a He- 
brew school; teach Hebrew, and you find you can reach the home 
as you can not by any other means. The parenjtfe will be glad to 
send their children. There is a perfectly sound reason for the 
existence of the settlement, because you have in it a Hebrew 
school. In the second place, the library in a settlement conducted by 
Jews can have and should have Jewish books and Hebrew books and 
Yiddish books; I wtish I had time, I would tell you that we 
need not despise the Jewish books or the Yiddish language, for 
in the past twenty years there has been a wonderful change, and 
that language affords the most powerful instrument for the educa- 
tion and the uplifting of the Eussian Jews. They have developed 
the Jewish language so that the time may come when you may 
have to study Yiddish in order to appreciate the gems in the 
Yiddish language; if you own a Yiddish library, you at 
once attract the older people to the settlement, which a non-Jew- 
ish settlement can not have, and does not succeed in doing. It 
attracts to the settlement the social gatherings of the inhabitants. 
That sounds beautiful in the report. But in fact it does not hap- 
pen, as my experience with the settlements in New York, and 
especially with the settlement in Cleveland has shown. I call it 
settlement in the sense that it is settlement work, not that there are 
actual settlers; settlement work including the institution. The 
older people gladly come to read books and papers in Yiddish, the 
best works in their language; and they are more at home in that 
language; the best literature of the world is found there. I my- 
self prefer to read a book in Yiddish or Hebrew. 

Then comes the newspaper. Every Jewish community in 
which there is a settlement sufficiently large should have a weekly 
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Yiddish paper^ and that paper can be a mo6t poitent influemoe 
for education. The Jewish press is, anyhow, more than a mere news- 
paper; it is an educational instrument. In every town you can estaib- 
lish a Yiddish paper, and you can control the editorial utterances. 
You can reach every home as you can reach it by no other means. 
And I can assure you every word of that local paper will be read. 
It can be done in the Jewish settlements and it can not be done 
away from a Jewish settlement Another point, you can have 
evening classes to teach English; in your own city there may be 
evening classes conducted by the public schools but you will find 
the evening classes you conduct are much better attended. 

You can have Yiddish lectures in Jewish settlements 
which you can not have in others. Those of you who know 
Mr. Masliansky, the Yiddish orator, know that you can not reach 
the Russian through any other medium than Yiddish. Another 
point is the Yiddish stage. Jewish plays are given in New York 
in three theaters, and exert a wonderful influence for good, also for 
bad. The Jewis'h settlement can make it a powerful medium for 
good, as the Jewish stage is so pliable, you can have any play you 
choose presented. You can have opera, and you can, if you are a 
good playwright, have a wonderful machinery by means of the 
stage, and a non- Jewish settlement can not have it. Young men are 
banded together for a noble idea. The Jewish settlement can house 
them. If I had time I would speak to you about the enduring quali- 
ties of tlie Yiddish language. (Applause.) 



A FEW LIMITED OBSEEVATIONS. 

Mr. Alfred Bettman, Oinoinnati. 

The settlement does not exist solely or even primarily for the de- 
pendent or delinquent classes. Its hospitable rooms are destined 
to be the meeting place of all classes, the place where each man 
can impart to the other »ome good will, culture, learning, ideals 
or entertainment. Nor is it solely an institution for preventive 
charity. Inciflpntally, as a roHult of its activitdes, it may well 
instill habits of thrift, B(*lf-help arid adaptability intiO those who 
hav«> not opportunity to acquire these virtues in their homos. 
But, primarily, the settlement otight to b(* the embodiment of the 
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natural craving for social democracy — a place where those who 
believe in the fundamental equality of hiunan beings may come 
to mieet^ as teachers^ advisers and friends^ those who^ on account 
of their environmientfi, have not had the opportunity to acquire 
either nseful learning, high ideals or much of the joy of living. 
It is a place where the man of wealth, education, refinement, cul- 
ture, actuated by a sense of social justice and a love for his kind, 
may meet, on a basis of friendship and in a spirit of community, 
those of his brethren who, without such meeting, would be left 
to a life of drudgery, resignation or gray hopelessness. The joy 
of laving and learning and being a full-blooded American citizea 
and a welcome member of his community — these are the things 
the settlement wants to bring to those who have it not. 

This being a rough statement of the purpose of the settle- 
ment, the question immediately arises, is settlement activity 
legitimately within the sphere of charity organization sodetias, 
aiud will it aid or hamper a settiement to be a part of the or- 
ganized charities of its city? It is not properly a part of these 
hurried remarks to attempt an answer to these questions. In 
order that the difficulty may be brought before the Conference, 
I will hint at one or two of the dangers to the settlement. 
Charity boards having to do with dependents are apt to lose par 
tience at the settlement because it is so slow in reaching the 
most hopelessly depeadent classes. The. settiemenit appeals most 
quickly to the boy or girl who is most earnest, most settied, mosffc 
aobetr — ^thait is| to the boy or girl who, among the poorer classes, 
needs its influence the least. Its attractiveness to the 
wildest boy is a matter of slow, patient growth. Then again, the 
charity board dealing with something so patent and definite as 
the want of food, shelter and clothing is accustomed to definite 
results, very tangible failures and successes. It may again lose 
patience at the lack of definiteness, tangibility of the work of a 
settlement, which tries to feed, not the longings of the stomach, 
but the longings of the mind and heart. To open the dloors of a 
well-furnished house in a quarter of squalid homes, and invite the 
inhabitants of these latter to come in and become joyful, high- 
minded, thrifty American citizens is an aim whose accomplish- 
ments are so subtle as to defy the rousing trumpetings of tabula- 
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tion and statistics. You can not card-catalogue people according 
to their degrees of culture and civic pride. I simply notice these 
dangers that tiiey may be brought to your attention. 

The great thing, in my mind, about this Conference is that it 
has shown itself actuated by tlie spirit of the social settlement 
•One of the questions that has pressed the minds of those heve 
present has been, how shall we remove the mutual prejudice and 
distrust of the Gemnan, Russian, Polish and Roumanian Jews? 
The slightest understanding of the settlement idea will furnish 
one of the answers. The common home of all these classes is 
the settlement Here the American Jewess resides, as an enthu- 
siastic, friendly neighbor, next to the Russian or Polish Jew. 
Here the young desoendants of the German Jew, full of the feel- 
ing that "a man^s a man for a' that," repairs once or twice or 
thrice a week, to meet the growing descendants of his Russian 
brothers, to shake hands with them, to debate public questions 
with them, to go on picnics with them, to play ball wiith them, 
to tell them about American ideals, to help them out when they 
get into trouble in the courts of law, to teach them bookkeeping 
and stenography, to listen to them, to respect their religious idoas> 
to be friends with them. All tlie little questions of detail that airitn^ 
in settlement work, while immensely interesting, would use too much 
time here. For instance, there is the question, upon what basis 
of government should boys' and girls' clubs be organized — mon- 
archic, oligarchic or democratic? Ooe of our girls' clubs, a 
practical monarchy in that it is practically governed by one of 
the leaders, in numbers and attendance is our greatest success. 
However, some see in its results too much of the atmosphere of 
the classroom. One of the young lady leaders complained, also, 
that its members, while regular and cflmcst, take no interest in or 
have no understanding of the aettleiiuyit as a community, as a 
whole. My own boys' club is a thorough democracy. I am rele- 
gated to the clerical position of treasurer, and my vote is fre- 
quently not that of the majority. And so thoroughly have the 
boys become imbuf?fl with the sense of being part of the settle- 
ment, that they fre^juently have ciollecfccd fund« to r(*|)leni8h the 
gynmasium or furnish refreshments ajt an entertainmoTit This 
hart had itn j)(^)lfjxing r<!»ults. They f(vl ownership in the set^ 
tlement to r-uch an cxU'ui that th^n- hesitate to ojK*n its hospi- 
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tality to newcomfirs aad new dubs ^ho have not conitribtited to 
and participated dn its growth. I cite this simply as an example 
of a real settlement problem, such as is of daily occurrence. 
Any one connected with a settlement can bring forth numbers of 
such interesting problems. 

Wherever the rich and poor, native and foreigner, cultured 
and uncultured, are geographically divided (anid that is every- 
where in contemporary life), there a settlement is needed. This 
is as true of Jews as of Gentiles. As German Jews, proud of an- 
cestry and desirous of self-preservation; as American Jews, anx- 
ious that the spirit of Judaism should continue to live in its 
highest manifesta/tions ; as American citizens, who see the need 
of continuing to assimilate and Americanize the immigrant, all 
of us are bound to help the social democracy of the settlement. 

The Chair. — ^We will close this formal discussion of the set- 
tlement work by hearing from Mr. Lowenstein on the necessity 
for resident workers. 

THE NECESSITY FOR RESIDENT WORKERS. 

S. C. Lowenstein, Cincinnati. 

It appeairs to me to be cause for regret that the arrangement 
of this evening's program should place the subject of the Need of 
Resident Workers at the end of the discussion of Settlement Needs 
and Problems, for I believe that all who have been engaged active- 
ly in this work will admit that this is the one fundamental, ab- 
solutely essential requisite of any work that aims to embody and 
exemplify settlement principles. And it is because this feature 
has so often been neglected or entirely ignored by Jewish organiza- 
tions attempting to do siocial work in Jewish nedg'hborhoods that I 
believe that it should receive especial emphasis in this discussion. 
Wo have heard much (this evening of clubs and classes, of play- 
grounds and free baths and libraries. I would not for an in- 
stant underestimate the great value of each of these agents for 
social betterment, but I do feel that if we devote our attention exclu- 
si\'elv to these institutional features of settlement work we miss the 
one thing that makes the settlement and gives to these various ac- 
tivities real life and moaning. For tlie true settlcmont would have 
none of those features in its heo^innings; it would be simply a 
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homje, a real home of an earnest man or woman or men and wo- 
men anxious to live the life of the neighborhood; to mingle with 
his poorer or less fortunate brethren on terms as nearly equal as 
may be under our present system, to surround himself wdth their 
environinient, so far as possible, and feel its influence upon himr 
self; to share their life; to learn their hopes and aspirations; to 
shape their ideals, and so, in acquiring their wisdom and their ex- 
periences, to impart something of himself and the larger life 
dnd larger opportunities of which he has partaken; in short, to 
become an integral part of his new society. Acquaintanceships in 
the neighborhood would naturally and easily be formed, calls would 
be exchanged; a very varied social activity would speedily develop. 
But the conditions determaning the establishmenit of our settle^ 
ments do not usually permit this ideal evolution. Instead, we or- 
dinarily find a formal organization securing a home presumably 
adapted to the exercise of the conventional settlemient activities 
from which a body of residents operates. Too many of our Jew- 
ish organizations, as noted above, have attempted to dispense 
with this step, also with the result that much of their effort has 
been wasted. For i,t must at once be apparent how great must 
be the advantage of the resident worker over the club or class 
leader coming into the district only once a week and then for but 
a few hours, generally in the evening. The resident has acquired 
a thorough knowledge of the neighborhood: its population, their 
activities, their work, their amjusements and their needs. He 
knows many of the people personally, is acquainted with their fam- 
ily histories, in many cases has probably been, a confidant and ad- 
visor. The occasional worker can never know even his own club 
members in this intimate fashion and so fails in much of that which 
he had hoped to realize. And in the larger activities of the settlement 
tlie resident worker alone can be of value in the attempt to se- 
cure organ izcMi neighborhood effort in the movements for civic 
improvement, in the study of industrial and social conditions and 
in the handling of the problems, public and private, which are 
daily brought to the st^ttlement for solution. 

In conclusion allow nie to call attention to the great opportuni- 
ties availal)le to Jewish workers (at pres(*nt all too few in number) 
in this field of eiid^nivor. The great increase in the Jewish immi- 
^n-ant ])opulatio]i in rcccTit years has brought before us many new 
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problemfi of great complexity. The tendency of these njew arrivals 
to settle in densely populated neighborhoodB and soon to occupy 
these neighborhoods to the exclusion of all other classes of inhabi- 
tants, makes work of this characteir a valuable meane of reaching 
them. The settlement, better than any other agency, can supply 
those means by which the imomligrant may enlarge Jhis fund 
of knowledge, increase his potentialities and broaden his 
lifers horizon. And the Jewish settlememt worker free, by 
reason of his d'escent and religion, from all suspicion 
otf proselytizing eflEort, and in addition, by his knowledge 
of their common tradition and history, by his sympathy and 
kinship is enabled more than any other to assist in the industrial 
and social assimilation of this alien population. He can acquiaint 
his coreligionist with the civic and political ideas of his new coun- 
try, and above all he can prove by his own conduct that the Jewish 
immigrant may give up his foreign habits and cuatoms, may even 
modify some of his supposedly religious excesses, and still remain 
proudly Jew. Einally, he may in some degree be able to instiU 
some Jewish principles, harmonious with their lives, in that large 
body of Jewish youth in our great cities, who, rejecting the or- 
thodoxy of the fathers, are drifting into drreligiousness, mainly 
becaAise they know of no acceptable substitute for those customs, 
which thery^ no longer find congenial. In those who unselfishly, 
devotedly, may consecrate themselves to this work lies great hope 
for our people. 
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NATION^AL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH CHARITIES. 

REPORT OF MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE^ NEW YORK^ 

JULY 25, 1902. 

An important meeting of the Eixecutive Coanmittee of the Na- 
tionjal Conference of Jewish Charities was held in the city of 
Niew York several weeks ago, at which the following members were 
in attendance: President Max Herzberg, of Philadelphia; Vice- 
Presidents, Nathan Bijur, of New York, and Mrs. S. Pisko, of 
Denver ; Treasurer Oscar H. Rosenbaum, of Pittsburg, and Meesrs. 
Max Senior, of Cincinnati, and Cyrus L. Sidzberger, of New York. 
In addition to these, the meeting was attended by Messrs. Jaoob H. 
Sdiiff, Eugene S. Benjamin, Leo N. Levi, Professor Morris Loeb 
and Dr. Lee K. Frankel, of New York; Bernard Greensf elder, of 
St. Louis, and S. Lowenstein, of Cincinnati, Who, in the absence 
of Miss HannaJi Marks, acted as secretary to the meeting. 

THE JEWISH QUESTION IN NEW YORK. 

The problems involved in the conditions existing in the East 
Side of New York and the increasing immigration of RussiajQ 
and Roumanian Jews engaged the attention of those present at 
the morning session. 

The diflBcultiee presented in finding situations in inland towns 
or securing the cooperation of coreligionists in various pants of 
the United States are considerably increased by the reluctance of 
those inhabiting the ghetto to leave the city of New York. It 
was forcibly contended by Mr. Senior that if any action is to be 
taken by the conference it must be along two lines : first, to miake 
propaganda among the residents of the East Side, and second, to 
conduct a plan of education in the communities of the inland 
cities. 

This might be done by organizing a lecture tour throughout 
the various cities, in wihich addresses sliould be delivered by rep- 
resentatives of the New York organizations who are familiar with 
the facts of the situation, and such lectures might be illustrated, 
if possible, with stereopticon views and statistics. 

The meetings thus held in the various cities should be author- 
ized to select delegates to a national convention to be held in the 
city of New York, where fair and equitable methods of distribu- 
tion could be determined upon. 
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The impressi-om creaited by the forcible addresses delivered et 
the meeting in Detroit ought not to b^ dissipeted by inaction or 
delay, and if any relief is to be accorded to the situation in New 
York it ought to be given promptly. Cincinnati has already shown 
what caiU be done, its United Charities having agreed to take 
twenty-five families a week for four weeks, a hundred families in 
all, and Milwaukee has likewise signified its intention to assist 
in the work. 

Spasmodic eflBorts, however, will avail but little. Unless the 
work of removing recently-arrived immigrants from New York is 
conducted on a lairge, systematic and oomprehensive scale, it will 
be useless for merely a few communities to take up a serious bur- 
den, which would not bring any apprecdative share of relief to 
New York. 

It was suggested by Mr. Levi and Professor Morris Loeb that 
work in this direction was already being done by the B'nai B'rith 
and by the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society of New 
York, and that any measures adopted by the conference ought to 
be merely cooperaitive in order to prevent the dangers of duplioar 
tion. It was finally agreed that the president be authorized to 
appoint a committee to cooperate with existing agencies to effect 
the removal of recently-arrived immigrants from the seaboard 
cities, especially New York. This committee will be appointed 
in a very sOnort time, and it is to be hoped that something will 
be done to create a widespread activity in connection with its 
work. The situation in New York is becoming worse instead of 
better; this year seventy-four percent of the immigrants arriving 
in the city of New York have remained there, as compared to 
seventy percent in 1901; and while some organized work has been 
accomplished and situations have been found for skilled artisans, 
our coreligionists throughout the country must be made to recog- 
nize their dujty to shoulder part of the burden of caring for the 
immigrants, a burden which has been borne principally by the 
Jews of New York. 

TELEGRAPITTC CODE AND DIRECTORY. 

Many complainis had been made that the telegraphic code used 
by the members of the conference was inadequate for their needs 
and requiretd revision. ^Ir. Senior reported that he had been ap- 
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pointed a member of a committee of the Natiomal Conierence of 
Charities and Correotion, and that at was probable that that con- 
ference would take some action towards adopting the Transport- 
ing Eules of the Jewish Conference, in which connection they 
would formulate a telegraphic code for the use of members. If 
such a code were prepared, it could be used with equal facility 
by the members of the Jewish Coniference. The matter was re- 
ferred to Mr. Senior, with power to act. 

The presideait, secretary and Mr. Sulzberger, of New York, 
were appointed a committee to arrange for the publication of the 
proceedings of the Detroit meeting, and it was suggested that the 
compilation of a directory of the Jewisih charitable institutionis of 
the United States would prove a valuable addition to such a report. 
The Year Book issued by the Jewish Publication Society some 
years ago contained a list of institutioiis, not distinctively chari- 
table, which proved very useful for the purpose of reference, but 
which was im need of revision, by reason of change of officers, etc. 
The constituent societies are constantly called upon to correspond 
with someone in smaller cities of the oountiy, and it is extremely 
desirable to have a new list that is up to date for their use. It 
was finally resolved that such a directory be compiled, and the 
president was authorized to appoint a committee, not necessarily 
members of the Executive Committee, to arrange, for such a list. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

It was decided to discontinue the Committee on Membership, 
and that the endeavor to secure new members should be conducted 
by correspondence from conference headquarters. Wherever the 
membership of a particular city is desired the cooperation of the 
constituent organization in the city nearest thereto is to be en- 
listed to secure it. At the meeting in Detroit, the constitution 
was amended so as to secure the membership of all charitable in- 
stitutions and not limit it, as heretofore, merely to relief societies. 
It was resolved not to change the schedule of dues, but that the 
present rate should apply to all organizations of any character. 
The president wias authorized to send a circular letter to the vari- 
ous Jewish Orphan Asylums throughout the country requesting 
their membership in the conference and promising the establish- 
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ment of a separate section devoted to the queetioDiB and problems 
incddent to the conduct and management of such institutions. 

THE PLAOING-OUT OF DEPENDENT OHILDEEN. 

One of the questions of initerest to those engag^ed in the care 
of dependent children was the possibility of finding homes through- 
out the country where orphans could either be placed to board or 
taken for adoption. The advantages derived from a plan of this 
kind need not be argued, the only questioin being its feasibility. 
Mr. Leo N. Levi, as president of the Independent Order B'nai 
B^rith, presented an outline of a method by which the machinery of 
that organization oould be utilized along the following lines: 

First, The Exiecutive Committee of the I. 0. 3. B. ito act as a 
clearing house between asylums and societies in charge of drphans 
and families who will adopt orphans and care for them for a con- 
sideration. 

Second, All such asylums and societies to furnish to the clearing 
bouse full descodptions and particulars of all children wiho are eli- 
gible, physically, intelleatually and momlly, including photographs 
(a) of full orphans for adoptioji, (b) of full orphans and others 
for boarding. 

Third, The clearing house to print such reports and reproduce 
photographs amd through the medium of the eiubardinate lodges 
bring them before the various Jewish communities of the United 
States. 

Fourth, Applications for children to come ito the cleairing house 
with the endorsement of local lodges and committees, and when 
approved to be submitted to the asylum or society having charge 
of the child. Such society or asylum is then to make its own in- 
vestigation, and if saitisfactory the child is to be sent on probation 
for three months. After such probatioaiary period the child is either 
to be retumed or retained under adoption or contract for board. 

Fifth, If the child is to be boarded-out the asylum or society 
is to pay the board. 

Sixth. The clearing house iis to be under no expense, except the 
pacing of a secretary and postal outlays; transporta.tion and all 
other expenses to be paid by the asylum or society in each case. 

This tentative plan iwas approved by the meeting and the offer 
of the B^niai B^rith to act in the capacity as outlined above was ac- 
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cepted. Thie Committee on Dependent Childien, as formerly con- 
stituted, wiafi continued and authorized to act in behalf of the Na- 
tional Conferenice to arrange with the I. 0. B. B. a plan of actioai. 

UNIFORM RECORDS. 

Mr. Lowenstein, of Cincinnati, who was chairman- of the Com- « 
mittee on Uniform Eecords and Statistics, reported that he had 
prepaired a form for compiling the records of applications to, and 
relief given by societies. Many of the members of the conference 
have been dodng their work without a systematic account or a writ- . 
ten history of their applicants, and most of them would not care 
to incur the expense of printing such forms for their exclusive use, 
but would be willing to purchase them, at cost, if the oonference 
were to adopt a uniform blank. Dr. Frankel reported that the New 
York organization would probably print a nnimber of blanks in 
the near future for its own use and they would be willing to sell 
them ai cost to anyone applying. Upon motion. Dr. Prankel aaid 
Mr. Lowenstein were appointed a committee to arrange and prepare 
for a distribution of such forms. 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 

In his report as president, Mr. Senior laid considerable stress 
upon the necesedty of trained workers in the sphere of charity and 
the splendid opportunities that were offered in many cities through- 
out the oountry for those who had received scientific tnaining in the 
distribution of charity and who had devoted some thought to the 
sociological problems in the great cities. It was felt that the con- 
ference could do no greater work than to encourage Jewish young 
mien and women to take up this field of activity and to devote their 
energy for the relief of the suffering and distressed. It was finally 
decided to appoint a committee to solicit sifbecriptions for the pur- 
I>ose of establishing one or more scholarships in Applied Philan- 
thropy, the holder of such scholarship to take a course in one of 
the universities and to seek practical experience in the office of the 
relief organizations. Mr. Senior was appointed as chairman of 
such committee, with power to add such other members as he might 
see fit. He has already sent out circular letters requesting financial 
contributions for this purpose. The number of scholarships will, 
of course, depend upon the response to these letters; but the an- 
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awers reoeived thus far are an assurance that the plan will be car- 
ried out, and at leafit one scholarship will be awarded this year. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the members of the Exec- 
utive Committee have not been idle, but that they have laid out a 
number of important plans which will add to the usefulness, sta^- 
bility amd permanence of the National Conference of Jewish Chari- 
ties, and the hearty cooperation and support of the constituent soci^ 
ties throughout the country is earnestly requested. 



